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On the opening of parliament, December SOtli, 1 ^ 9 ^. 
the royal speech expressed a conviction of the necessity 
of persisting in a vigorous prosecution of the war, not- 
withstanding the reverses which had been experienced 
in the last campaign, and spoke of the state of France as 
exhibiting the progressive and rapid decay of its re- 
sources, and the instability of its violent and unnatural 
system. It took notice of the negociations for peace 
with France which the United Provinces had been led 
to enter into in consequ^ice of their present difficulties ; 
hut observed that no real security could be derived to 
any established government from negociation under the 
present circumstances j and particularly that they could 
not be entered into on our part without sacrificing both 
our honour and our safety. From the topics touched 
upon in the .speech may be inferred the train of argu- 
ment which would be pursued in the debates conse- 
quent upon the usual motion in each house tor the cor- 
responding address ; and although the unfavourable 
prospects of the war induced some members who had 
originally supported it to object to a re.soliition tor its 
indefinite continuance, the majorities by which the ad- 
dresses were voted were not materially diminished. 

On January 5th a motion by Mr. Sheridan for a re- 
peal of the act suspending the habeas corpus gave rise 
to a discussion of that njeasure ; which was renewed 
when, after the motion was negatived, the attorney- 
general moved for a bill for continuing the suspension. 
The alignments on these discussions chiefly turned upon 
the fact whether or not the late trials had proved the 
existence of a conspiracy against the state, by which 
alone the suspension of a law so essential to British 
liberty could bej vindicated. Tlie motion was finally 
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carried in the House of Commons by 203 against 53. 
'The debates in the House of Lords had a similar issue, 
but an animated protest against the bill was entered by 
its opposcts. 

The necessity of making extraordinary exertions for 
carrying on the war, at a time when Great Britain and 
Austria alone continued efficient rtiembers of th&con. 
federacy, and the latter could not come to action with- 
out the aid of English money, rendered the business of 
supplies a difficult task to the minister. A plan for the 
augmentation of the navy was the first measure brought 
before the House, the service for the present year being 
calculated to require 85,000 seamen and 15,000 marines. 
For raising ther deficient number expeditiously without 
pressing, Mr. Pitt proposed that a certain number of 
men sliould be furnished by each merchant ship on 
<dcaring out, in proportion tOj its tonnage ; besides 
which, every parish in the kingdom was to contribute 
one man. This plan, with a few alterations, was adopted. 
On February 4th a message was brought to the House 
from his Majesty, signifying the necessity of a loan to 
the Emperor, of four millions, for enabling him to make 
the vigorous exertions for the common cause in the 
ensuing campaign which he was earnestly* desirous of 
doing. In the discussion that followed, notice was 
first taken of the misapplication, by the King of Prussia, 
of the subsidy which bad been granted to him, and 
which he had chiefly employ^ed in promoting his unjust 
designs upon Poland ; and it was argued that the con- 
duct of the Austrian ministry did not justify placing a 
higher confidence in that court. On tiie other hand, 
Mr. Pitt, who admitted that the behaviour of Pi’ussia 
had been highly censurable, endeavoured to point out 
aij essential difterence in the case of Austria, whose own 
interest was greatly at stake upon the issue of the war j 
and he moved for a compliance with the conditions 
proposed by that court. Mr. Fox spoke in opposition 
to the motion, which was carried by a great majority. 
'Tlie statement of expenditure for this y^ear, laid be-, 
fore the House on February 23d, iiAdc the amount 
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27,14.5,000/. and the deficiencies of ways and meansabout ■ 
400,000/., for the making up of wiiicli a number of new 
taxes were imposed, with an abridgement of the privi- 
lege of franking. As a consolation for these- additionid 
burdens, the minister mentioned the extraordinary in- 
crease of tlic national commerce, which in the preceding 
year had exceeded tliat of the most flourishing period of 
peace. 

The opposition in both Houses during this session 
renewed their attempts to set on foot negotiations for 
peace, by a variety of motions, which produced debates 
too similar to those on the same topic in former sessions 
to require particular attention. The meliorated cha- 
racter of the French government, indeed, and the in- 
creased impj'obability of subverting it by force of arms, 
gave additional strength to the arguments against the 
war j but sanguine hopes of a change of fortune were 
held forth by the ministers ; and the national spirit both 
in and out of parliament was still highly ad^’crse to con-- 
ciliation with such a foe. The motions wore therefore 
defeated by great majorities. 

Mr. Wilberfbree on February JiGth brought again 
before the House of Commons the subject of the slave 
trade, by a*motion for its final abolition. It was op- 
posed, as before, by the West India interest ; anil on 
a division, the motion was postponed for six months by 
a majority of 17- 

The trial of Mi'. Hastings, which had lasted seven 
years, was terminated on April ‘^‘Id by the sentence of 
the House of Lords. The mode followed on this solemn 


occasion was to put each of the sixteen articles of the 
charge against him separately to a question of guilty or 
not guilty, to every one of the Lords present, beginning 
with the junior baron. The Loros were twenty-nine in 
number; and the genei’al result was, that pf two of the 
charges he was unanimously pronounced not guilty ; of 
the others, the votes varied from tliree to six guilty, and 


the rest not guilty. The Chancellor then pronounced 
as follows : “ Warren Hastings, you are acquitted of all 
the charges of ijiipeaehment brought against you by the 
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^ Commons, and of all the matters contained therein; 
you and your bail therefore are discharged.” The East 
India Company paid Mr. Hastings the costs of his trial, 
amounting to upwards of 70,000/., and besides, con- 
ferred upon him a pecuniary donation. The interest of 
the public in the cause appeared to have nearly evapo- 
rated in the length of the proceedings. 

Among various matters of regulation relative to the 
army and navy which were agitated in parliament, one 
deserves to be mentioned as involving a constitutional 
point. An extra allowance lor bread and meat to the 
army had been made in April without the participation 
of parliament, which was generally thought a very ex- 
ceptionable measure, as if intended to impress the sol- 
diery with the notion that the bounty came trom the 
generosity of the crown, not Irom the pockets of the 
people, and as a direct insult to* the legislature which 
was at that time sitting. The, matter was brought 
before the House of Commons on May 18th by General 
Macleod, who moved that a committee should be ap- 
pointed to take it into consideration. In the debate on 
the subject, Mr. Pitt endeavoured to justify the measure 
as being a temporary relief in a case of necessity, which 
wouhl cease with that necessity, whereas an augmen- 
tation of pay voted by parliament would have become 
permanent. I’liis reasoning, Jiowever, did not prove 
satisfactoiy, and it was found expedient to end the 
debate by moving the previous question, which was. 
carried. 

Oil April 8th, his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales was married to Caroline Princess of Brunswick, 
daughter of the Duke of Brunswick. On the 27th of 
that month a message from his Majesty was delivered 
■ o the House of Commons, recommending the settling 
upon the Prince and Princess a provision suitable to 
their rank and dignity. His Majesty at the same 
time expressed great regret in informing the House, th^t 
such settlement could not be beneficial, if means were 
not provided to extricate the Prince fi*[jm the incum- 
iNrances under which he laboured to a large amount ; 
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but that he had no idea of proposing the payment of 
his Royal Highness’s debts in any other manner than 
by appropriating a part of his income, and tlie- revenues 
of the Duchy of Cornwall, to that purpose. Mr, Pitt 
having moved for taking the King’s message into con- 
sideration, long discussions ensued in both Houses on 
the subject, which were closed by an act passed on 
June 27th, settling on the Prince an annual revenue of 
125,000/. together witli the rents of the Duchy of 
Cornwall, estimated at 13,(XX)/. Out of this income 
73,000/. was appropriated to the discharge of his debts 
under the direction of commissioners appointed by par- 
liament, and regulations were made to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of new debts. 

This year may in some measure be regarded as the 
date of those deep-rooted animosities of tlie Irish 
Roman catholics agaiiM the Englisli government, which 
at length broke out in open rebellion, and have never 
since ceased to alienAtc the affections of the greatest 
portion of the people of Ireland. The removal of 
some of the restrictions under which that class of sub- 
jects had so long laboured, would naturally cherish 
the hope that their remaining disabilties would, upon 
a like principle of equity, be taken off, and that they 
should be restored to the full privileges of citizens. 
Impatient under the delay of the expected concessions, 
many among them had entered into secret connexions 
with the French revolutionists; and the successes of 
the latter had probably inspired some of the hottest 
mal-contents with the idea of the separation of that 
island from the British dominion. In this critical 
state of things, Earl Fitzwilliain, a nobleman of that 
whig party which the dread of French principles had 
associated with the existing ministry, was nominated 
to the government of Ireland ; an appointment which 
his known inclination to liberal and conciliatory mea- 
sures rendered peculiarly acceptable to that country. 
He w»s greeted with cordial addresses by the Irish par- 
liament, which < assembled on January 22d ; and the 
largest supplies' that had ever been granted to govern*^ 
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ment were voted in the following month. The catholics 
regarding this as an auspicious time for attempting to 
improve 'tli'eir condition, applied to Mr. Grattan to 
take the part of their mediator ; and on February 12th, 
that gentleman moved for leave to bring in a bill 
“ for the relief of persons professing the Roman catho- 
lic religion.” To this motion scarcely any opposition 
was made, and members were nominated for prepar- 
ing the proposed bill; but while the catholics and 
the Irish nation in general were rejoicing in the prospect 
of a measure which would tend to heal the prevailing 
discontents, intelligence arrived that the English mini- 
stry were wholly averse to it. Lord Fitzwilliam in 
vain sent representations of the danger which would 
result from disappointing the expectations that had 
been raised, and absolutely refused to be the instru- 
ment for such a purpose; th't? consequence was his 
dismissal from the Viceroyalty, and the appointment 
of Lord Camden to be his successor. This change oc- 
casioned a great emotion in the Irish parliament, and 
the House of Commons voted an address to Lord 
Fitzwilliam in approbation of his conduct. The people 
at large manifested their dissatisfaction in a more 
serious manner, and tumults arose which were not 
quelled without the interference of the military. The 
day of his lordship’s departure was solemnized by a 
general mourning in Dublin : shops were shut up, and he 
was conveyed to the water side with every demonstra- 
tion of respect to him and grief for the occasion. On the 
other hand, the arrival of his successor was accompanied 
with every mark of the popular displcasiu'e, and a 
strong disposition to riot. The Irish parliament, how- 
ever, soon gave a proof of the facility with which a 
body under such an influence could alter its language 
and measures. A motion of Mr. Grattan to enquire 
into the state of the nation, and the reasons of lA)rd 
Fitzwilliam’s recall, was negatived by a great majority 
of the same members who had voted for his former 
motion, and the proposed bill for the relief of the 
catholics was thrown out. This tergiversation of their 
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representatives filled the people of Ireland with resent- 
ment and contempt, and destroyed all their confidence' 
in tliat ])art of the constitution. ■ . 

On the return of Ijord Fitzwilliara, an altercation 
comineucetl between him and the ministry respecting 
the instructions given to him when he was intrusted with 
the government of Ireland, and the causes of his re- 
call. In the House of Lords, the Duke of Norfolk 
made a motion for an enquiry into this subject, which 
occasioned a warm debate, in which some of the minis- 
terial party aigued chiefly upon the prerogative of the 
crown to dismiss its servants at discretion, whilst others 
directly aftinned that the introduction of the catholic 
business into }>ariiament was contrary to Lord Fitz- 
william’s instructions, and that their emancipation was 
repugnant to sound policy, and the King’s oath. The 
motion was rejected by ,1(X) against 25. A similar mo- 
tion w'as made in the House of Commons with the like 
result. < 

The session closed on June 27th, with a speech from 
the throne, of which the most observable passage w'as 
the expression of a hope “ that the present circum- 
stances of France might in their effects hasten the re- 
turn of such a state of order and regidar government, as 
would be capable of maintaining the accustomed rela- 
tions of peace and amity with other powers.” 

It is time now to enquire what those circumstances 
were. 

The' conquest of Holland was the enterprize which 
principally occupied the French military councils at the 
close of the last year — that enterprize in which the 
power of Louis XIV. at its summit was foiled. The 
present state of that country, indeed, rendered success 
more probable than at the prior period ; for since the 
restoration of the Stadtholderate by the arms of Prussia, 
disaftection to the house of Orange and its supporters 
had been a prevailing' sentiment in the United Provinces, 
and several of them had openly declared for the recog- 
nition of the French republic, and the abandonment of 
the connection vCith Great Britain : nor was there now 
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a William III. at the head. The principal difficulty 
which occurred to the French after the capture of 
Nimeguen.Was the crossing of the waters interposed 
between Holland and Brabant ; and in an attempt made 
to pass the Waal on rafts, they were repulsed by the 
Britisli and German troops. At length, a harder frost 
than had been experienced lor several years having set 
in about the middle of December, the French were en- 
abled to transport a numerous anny over the ice of the 
Waal before the end of the month, and carried all the 
posts in the isle of Bommel. A gallant attack on 
December 30th by 8000 British troops under General 
Dundas forced them to re-cross the Waal with consider- 
able loss, hut this was only a temporary success. Their 
numbers rendered them irresistible, and on Januaiy 4th 
a part of Pichegru’s army made good their passage with- 
out opposition. The British foines soon after began a 
retreat by the Leek, and were closely pursued by the 
enemy. General Walmoden, on whom the chief com- 
mand devolved, the Duke of York having returned to 
England, took post between Arnheim and Nimeguen, 
where he was attacked by Pichegru, and obliged to re- 
tire with the loss of his camp equipage. The subse- 
quent retreat of the British army to Deventer on January 
Kith, across a barren heath, without a tent or a hut to 
shelter them, in an evening of the most rigorous frost 
and driving snow, surpassed in calamity almost every 
scene of the kind which hasattbrded matter for descrip- 
tion. Their sufferings from the weather, the pursuing 
enemy, and the inhospitality of a country not less hos- 
tih% did not cease till their arrival at Bj'omen, where 
at length they embarked for England, leaving a conti- 
nent where British valour had no longer any field of 
e zeroise. 

The French took immediate possession of Utrecht 
and Rotterdam; and the Stadtholder, universally de- 
serted, escaped with difficulty from the Hague to Sche- 
veling, where, with his son, he embarked in an open 
boat on January 19th, and on the following day reached 
Harwich. So far from any resistance being made to 
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the French, Pichegru received a formal invitation tOL> 
Amsterdam, which capital he entered at the head of 
5000 men on January SOth, and was received with 
general acclamations. He issued a proclamation de- 
claring the freedom and independence of the United 
Provinces; a form of provisional government was or- 
ganized ; and in a short time four of the most important 
provinces were without opposition actually occupied 
by the French. The strongly fortified towns in Dutch 
Brabant also opened their gates to the victors. A re- 
quisition of clothes and provisions for the use of the 
French army, to tlie estimated value of 1,400,000/. soon 
made tlie Dutch sensible of the cost of their new alli- 
ance ; the republican party, however, was flattered by 
the convocation of a representative assembly, which 
abolished the Stadtholderate and all the forms of tlie 
preceding constitution, published a declaration of the 
rights of man, annulled the sentences passed against the 
patriots of 17 S 7 > and recalled all the exiles. 

This important event was soon followed by a peace 
between the French republic and the King of Pnissia, 
A preparatory intercourse had been carrying on du- 
ring the last year, and it had become evident that 
Prussia only waited for a plausible pretext for quitting 
the coalition. The treaty, which was completed in 
April, was entirely in favour of France, all the Prussian 
territory on the left bank of the Rhine being ceded to 
it, whilst that on the right was restored to Prussia. 
A cessation of hostilities was agreed upon for the 
north of Germany, which was to be considered as neu- 
tral ground ; and the sovereign princes on the right 
side of the Rhine were to be entitled to make proposals 
to France under the mediation of Prussia. Thus the 
republic had the satisfaction of being acknowledged by 
the power which had stood foremost in the confederacy 
against her, with the prospect of making it the medium 
of a general pacification. 

. Spain, totally dispirited by the events of the last 
campaign, its pecuniary resources exhausted, and pos- 
sessing no means to prevent the advance of the enerajr 
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even to her capital, found it necessary to sue for peace 
oii such terms as she could obtain. By a treaty con- 
cluded in -July, France was to restore all her conquests 
in the Peninsula, and to be indemnified by the cession 
of all the Spanish part of Hispaniola, with its artillery 
and military stores. Spain was to recognize the 
French and Batavian republics; and to employ all 
its influence for detaching Portugal from its alliance 
with Great Britain against France. Thus another 
member of the hostile coalition was converted in effect 
to an ally. 

Among the advantages obtained by the republic, a 
pacification with the heads of the Vendean and Chouan 
insuj'gents, concluded in February, might be reckoned 
one of the most important, since it terminated a domestic 
wai- more dangerous to the new government than any 
foreign confederacy. But thii* tranquillity was not 
durable. These people, still royalists in their hearts, were 
under the influence of their leaders, who maintained a 
con e pondence with the French princes, and were libe- 
rally supplied with English gold and paper. Complaints 
of the violation of conditions were made on both sides j 
correspondences of the disaffected with the emigrants 
were discovered, and some of the Chouan chiefs were 
on that account taken into custody; and about the 
close of May the Chouans again rose in arms. An 
armament had in the meantime been preparing in 
England to assist the projected insurrection, and in 
the beginning of June it sailed for the coast of Britany 
under the command of Sir J. Borlase Warren. A 
landing of about SOOO men was effected in Quiberon 
bay, who, having taken a fort, were joined by a 
gieat number of the country people, to whom arms 
ere profusely distiibuted. After some skirmishes, in 
which most of the French, who had been taken out of 
English prisons, deserted. General Hoche, the repub- 
lican commander, made a nocturnal attack upon the 
adverse camp, in which the greater part of the emi- 
grant troops were killed or taken prisoners. Among 
the latter was the Count Sombreuil, a young nobleman 
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who had obtained high esteem in England, and who 
was sentenced to death and shot at Vannes, with the 
Bishop of Dol, and many others. A great “booty was 
made by the victors, consisting of clothing and accoutre- 
ments for 40,000 men, which had been landed from 
the fleet for the use of the numerous royalists who were 
expected to join the emigrants. Charges of gross 
mismanagement were the coiiseipience of this unfor- 
tunate expedition ; in which too much confidence had 
undoubtedly been given to the usual sanguine hopes 
and exaggerated representations of an exiled party. 
The British squadron remained sometime longer on the 
coast, and took possession of Isle Dieu, which caused 
the French government to station a good number of 
troops in those parts. 

The operations of the French army on the side of 
the Netherlands began' with the siege of Luxemburg, 
which was defended l^y a garrison of 10,000 men under 
General Bender. Being entirely cut oft* from succours, 
he capitulated on June 7tlii on condition that the 
garrison should be allowed to retire to Germany, not 
to serve against the French till exchanged. 'There 
now remained for the complete extension of the 
boundary of France to the Khine, only the acquisition 
of Mentz, and this enterprize was not undertaken till 
August. It was commenced by the capture of Dus- 
seldorf, after which, Fichegru crossed the Rhine, and 
took possession of Manheim. General Wurmser in 
the meantime advancing to the relief of that city, a 
French division was detached to prevent his junction 
with Clairfait, who put the Austrians to the rout ; but 
whilst they were engaged in plunder, Wurmser’s 
cavalry rallied, and drol^e the French back to Man- 
heim. Jourdan having now crossed the Mayne, in- 
vested Mentz on the right side of the Rhine ; but his 
rear being attacked by Clairfait who took the train of 
battering cannon, he was obliged to re-cross the Mayne. 
Pich.^ru also found it necessary to re-cross the Rhine ; 
leaving a garrison in Manheim ; and all the French 
works before Mentz were afterwards carried by til®'* 
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Austrians, and their artillery was captured. Clairfait 
and Wurmser then uniting, they recovered the Pala- 
tinate and the greatest part of the country between the 
Rhine and Mqselle. The career of the Austrians was 
at length stopped by Jourdan and Pichegru, but they 
could not prevent the recapture of Manheim with its 
garrison. The Austrians aiterwards made an attqpipt 
to penetrate to Luxemburg, but in this they were 
foiled ; and the ground was disputed by the two armies 
with much bloodshed, till the severity of winter brought 
on a suspension of hostilities. 

On the Italian frontier the Austrians had the supe- 
riority in strength during this campaign, and all that 
the French could do was to inaintiiin themselves in the 
posts which they had before occupied. 

The domestic politics of the French in this year 
partook of the turbulence and violent movements of 
the parties which still divided the nation. The de- 
struction of Robespierre and hisj principal associates 
had not so far quelled their principles, but that a 
considerable number of terrorists, as they were called, 
still subsisted ; anti the hatred with which they were 
regarded by the majority in the convention, and the 
public at large, occasioned much reciprocal rancour 
and abuse. Some members of the committee of 
safety, who had been accused as ])artners in the 
crimes of Robespierre, but acquitted, were still objects 
of denunciation j and upon a further enquiry, it was 
decreed by the convention that there was ground for 
examining into the conduct of Barrerc, Billaiid Varen- 
nes, Vaudicr, and Collot d’Herbois, the latter of whom 
was particularly infamous for the barbarities which he 
had practised at Lyons. The result was, that they 
w(;''e put upon their trial ; but whilst it was pending, 
tire Jacobins, taking advantage of the popular dis- 
contents from the scarcity of bread, incited an insur- 
lection, in which a mob broke into the hail of the 
convention, and threatened the members. The riot 
was at length suppressed by the exertions of the armed 
citizens, and the convention proceeded to sentence the 
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accused persons to transportation to Guiana. A num- 
ber of others who had belonged to the mountain party 
were arrested and imprisoned. These measures oc- 
casioned a still more violent insurrection, 'originating 
in the Actions suburb of St. Antoine, during which 
the greater part of the convention was obliged to 
withdraw for safety, and the hall was left in possession 
of the opposite party. After raging for three days, and 
endangering the whole city, it was quelled by the troops 
of the convention. Disturbances were at the same 
period excited in various parts of France by the Jacobins 
on one side, and their opponents on the other, which 
were not suppressed without bloodshed. 

On June 9th, the unfortunate son of Louis XVI. 
died under confinement at the Temple, in his' 12th 
year. It is reported that he was treated with much 
inhumanity ; but probably a feeble constitution, joined 
to residence in a prison, were the causes of his early 
death. The convention afterwards finding the public 
commiseration raised for the sufferings of this unhappy 
family, agreed to liberate the daughter of the late 
King, and entered into a negotiation with the Austrian 
court, by which she was exchanged for the commis- 
sioners delivered up by Dumouriez, and two French 
ambassadors to the Ottoman court, who had been seized 
on neutral ground. 

The convention was now actively employed in fram- 
ing a new constitution which it was hoped might con- 
ciliate the jarring parties of the nation. The business 
w'as assigned to eleven members, who, on June 3d, laid 
before that assembly the result of their labours. Its 
essential parts were the establishment of a legislative 
body, consisting of twoqlected cuambers, one of seniors, 
230 in number, the other of juniors, 300 in number, 
one-third of each chamber to be renewed every year ; 
and an executive of five persons, nominated by the 
legislative, and styled the directory. Provision was 
m^e for public education; perfect equalify was de- 
clared among all the citizens, with the exception of 
public functionaries in the discharge of their office ; 
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ireligious vows inconsistent with the rights of man were 
disallowed i and freedom of religion, and of speaking 
and writing, were established. 

'I'his constitution appears to haVe . been generally 
approved by those who were attached to a republican 
government ; but a decree, passed by the convention 
previously to its adoption, was the cause of a very 
serious disturbance. That body, actuated cither hy 
a regard to the public safety, or by personal am- 
bition, determined that the electoral bodies should 
choose two-thirds of the deputies forming the legislative, 
out of the members of the subsisting convention, and 
that in default of this election they should fill up the 
vacancies themselves. This decree, when transmitted 
to the primary assemblies, excited vehement censure, 
as being an usurpation on the national rights ; and the 
Parisian electors assembled on their own accord before 
the time fixed upon for that purpose. They were for 
the present dispersed by a military force, but discon- 
tent generally prevailed in the capital, and at length 
broke out into open resistance. On the night of October 
4th the different sections of Paris beat to arms, and at 
noon on the next day they were arranged in fighting 
order, and took posssesion of several posts. A bloody 
conflict now took place between the citizens and the 
regular army, near the hall of the convention, which, 
affer the loss of* about a thousand lives, ended in the 
total rout of the Parisians. It was on this occasion 
that Napoleon Buonaparte first distinguished himself as 
a commander by his intrepidity and conduct. Trau- 
(juillity was restored, and the constitution and decree 
for ejection were acquiesced in ; and on October Stith 
the convention resigned its authority, which it had 
l/ossessed for more than three years, to the new legis- 
i tture. 

The five directors who now assumed the reins of 
executive government were Reubel,Latourneur,Barras, 
iSieyes, and Larevelliere lepaux. They were installed 
with regal pomp, had guards a.ssigned to them, and on 
[>ublic occasions appeared with all the appendages of 
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sovereignty. They began their administration with a 
conciliatory address to the departments, assuring them of 
the future exercise of impartial justice.; and to sup-’ 
pre^s the machinations of the remaining violent pc^rty, 
they put down a society called the Pantheon, which was 
the Jacobin club revived. The foundation of the na- 
tional institute, an establishment in which were con- 
solidated the former celebrated academies, of sciences 
and polite literature, and which consisted of 144 mem- 
bers, many of them celebrated throughout Europe ; and 
the institution of central schools for the superior 
branches of education in each department ; honourably 
testified the enlarged views of the new authorities. 

Previously to this change of government, various 
treaties with foreign powers added to the strength of 
the French government. Besides those with Prussia 
and Spain already mentioned, a peace was concluded 
with the Grand Diike of Tuscany, who relinquished 
his alliance with tlie»coalesced powers. Sweden and the 
protestant cantons of Switzerland recognized the re- 
public ; and the landgrave of Hesse Cassel, and the 
Elector of Hanover, agreed to furnish no more troops 
to the coalition. An alliance oftensive and defensive 
was entered into between the republics of France and 
the United Provinces, which last were, in fact, entirely 
a dependency of the former. The Austrian Nether- 
lands, by a decree of the convention a short time be- 
fore its dissolution, were incorporated with France. 

Early in the year, the French made great eftinia for 
the recovery of their possessions in the West Indies. 
Having taken St. Eustatius and put it into a state of 
powerful defence, they planned, under the direction 
of Victor Hugues, a general rc /olt against the British 
government in all the IVench islands. Emissaries were 
sent among the negroes and people of colour, and cor- 
resjMwdences were set on foot with the ^safiected 
French, in order that all might be prepared for simul- 
taneous action. In St. Lucia the insurrection broke 
out so suddenly, that the English garrison was over- 
powered, and tnat part of it which retreated to the f<)rt, 
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after a blockade of thrite tnonths, quitted tlie island. 
The dttenqitfl made at Grenada, Dominica, and St. Vin- 
cent, though attended with temporary success. Were 
finally defeated ; but in the latter, the revolted Caribbs 
maintained their ground within theu* own limits. In 
Jamaica a bloody and cruel war long subsisted with the 
Marbons, or the descendants of revolted negroes in the 
Spanish times, ki which they were nearly exterminated. 

After Lord Howe’s victory no wish was entertained 
by the French navy of fairly meeting the English again 
in a general engagement, and the actions of this year 
at sea were casual or paitial rencontres. On March 
14th a British squadron of 14 ships of the line, com- 
manded by Admiral Hotham, fell in off Genoa with a 
French squadron of 15 ships of the line, which was con- 
veying a large body of troops to Corsica for the re-cap- 
ture of that island. By the skilftd manoeuvres of the 
English commander, two of the JVench ships were cut 
of!' from the fleet and captured, . with 4i20 soldiers on 
hoard ; and the remainder taking refuge in Toulon, 
the expedition was frustrated. 

, On June 23d Admiral Lord Bridport with 14 ships of 
the line and 8 frigates encountered off Fort L’Orient a 
French squadron of 12 ships of the line and 11 frigates, 
and cngq^ldlg tliem close in shore, and assisted by their 
own batteries, captured three ships of the line, and 
creatlu tdamaged the others, which with difficulty es- 
caped port. 

• The iwoiRt kmHirtant exploit of the British arms during 
this ■yeajp'Mii me reduction of the Dutch ciflony of the 
Cape c^Good Hope. The governor of that settlement 
havingi%cjected the proposal made to him, that it should 
be iikoed under the protection of Great Brhairirnti ex- 
pedition under the command of Major«Gen^atid 
and Vice-Admiral Sir G. Keith Eiphinstone, took'pos- 
>u3sidn of Siinon’s4»wii <m July* 14th. The tsoops^ad- 
vanoing*towards the Cape towh, carried the stromg post 
of MuyxenbeFg.on tlie road to it, where General Ctaig 
waited «iii»iipected ieinforcemepri This arrived 
on September 3d from St. Sidvador/*uhderthe command 

401-. n. c 
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of Majd&^'Geiieral Alur4d'CUrW^ atfd^the whOlfe fbroo 
jproceeding to the Cape* th^ town and castlh surfendofod 
on the ^d. , . . ^ 

The remaining domestic occuiTences of 'the yeat jif- 
fbrded matter of considerable interest. Various ' Cir- 
cnmstances 'had inspired a spirit of discontent* irt the 
English populace, especially in the metropolis. The 
cruel and illegal practices of crimps for the - recruiting 
service had occasioned several violent tumults; and the 
increasing scarcity of provisions aggravated the public 
ill-humour. The successes of the French, and the de- 
fection among the powers allied against them, had ren- 
dered the w'ar so hopeless, that a petition to the legis 
laturefor peace had past in the Common-hall of London 
by a vast majority, and was imitated by several other 
cities and towns. The ministry and supporters of the 
war became of course^more unpopular, and the reform- 
ing societies acted with increased boldness. That 
which w as denominated the Corresponding Society held 
several public meetings, one of which, in the fields near 
Copenhagen House, was computed to be attended b)' 
fifty thousand people, and was distinguished by the 
daring spirit of the addresses made to the multitude. 
In this state of things, the autumnal session of parlia- 
ment Was opened on October 29th, when the King 
going through the park to the House of Lhrds, was 
surrounded by a throng of persons of all ranks,' who 
clamorously demanded peace and the dismission tv' Mr. 
Pitt. In his progress, one of the glasses* ol' his coafeh 
was broken by a bullet ; and on his return he was treated 
with much rudeness and indignity. 

The royal speech began by noticing the disappoint- 
monls which the French l)^d met with in Germany, ahd 
internal ^difficulties under which they laboured, from 
which deduced a presumption that they would 
Us^i tc;f equitable and moderate ^rms of peace. At 
the Same time the necessity of a vigorous prosecution of 
the war till that efiect took place was adverted to, and 
espec|sl|y the propriety of improving* 6iit naval superi- 
ority^ If was further mention^, tliat acts* of hos- 
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tility co^ittedi.^y the. Unitwii Provipces 
were pilfer the controul of .Fraiicq had ohliged^ Ipg 
M^ty to treat them as in a state of war twth this 
cc^uptry i aPd that a defensive alliance had been con- 
cluded with the two imperial courts ; and a treaty of 
commerce had been ratified with the United 3f^tes of 
America. . ' 

When the usual addresses were moved, debates .oc- 
curred in both Houses, in which it may be rea^y 
supposed that the opposition would avail itself of the 
altered tone of the ministry respecting France, and the 
failure of all their predictions concerning the result cf 
the powerful coalition against it. The addresses were 
however carried by nearly the usual majorities. 

TJie outrages offered to his Majesty were taken ihto 
iminediato consideration, and a particular address on 
the occasion was voted by both Houses in concurrence. 
It was followed by a bill introduced into the House of 
‘Lords b} Lord Ureuville ** for She safety and preser- 
vation of his Majesty’s person and government against 
trcasojiabie and seditious practices and attempts.” On 
the same day Mr. Pitt in the House of Commons moved 
that the royal proclamations issued in consequence of 
the late riot should be taken into consideration, which 
being carried, he moved for a bill “ for the prevention 
of seditious meetings.” Thdbe two bills had for their 
object the restriction of the right hitherto possessed by 
the peopWof assembling for the puipose of petitioning 
th« crown and legislature, and of discussing political 
subjects. They were warmly opposed in each stage of 
their passage through both Houses, as violent and un- 
necessary encroachments on the privileges granted by 
the constitution, but were carried through by more thmi 
the common majorities ; such was the impressiop made 
by the insults with which the King had been treated, 
and by the intenjpefate proceedings of the popular 
societies. Their duration, however, was limited to 
three years. 

On Decefuber 8th a message from the King was 
*brpught to parliament, in which it was said that the 
“ ■ ■ ' eg 
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present order of things in France was such as would in> 
duce his Majesty to meet any disposition ibr negotiation 
on the part of the enemy with an earnest desiye to give 
it the fullest efiect. An address was thereupon movefl 
by Mr. Htt,^ which occasioned some remarks on the 
futility of pretending that any change in tlie French 
government had rendered them more fit to be nego- 
tiated with at present than they were before. The ad- 
dress was however carried in botl^Houses. I’arliament 
then broke up for the holidays. 

In this year the party divisions in Geneva, which had 
been fermenting ever since the commencement of the 
French revolution, broke out into a furious tumult, in 
which the conkitution was changed into a pure demo- 
cracy, and a revolutionary tribunal was established, 
which capitally condemned several of the principal 
citizens, and banished pr imprisoned a great many 
more. * 
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Year of George III. 36 & 37 . 
Parliament 6 & 1. 


Mematning Parliamentary Proceedings. — Entire Reduction of the 
Chouans and Vendcans. — Buonaparte sent to command in Italy. — 
Oblig^ the King of Sardinia to sue for Peace ^ Savoy annexed to 
the French Territory. — Buonaparte* s ^further Progress — Submis- 
sion of the Duke qf Parma.. — Battle of Lodi. — French enter, 
Milan. — Duke of Modena submits. — insurrection in Lombardy 
•oppressed. — Verona taken and Mantua invented. — Papal Territory 
invadedy and the Pope obligedtopureha.se an Armistice on hard Terms. 

— Suspension qf Arms betwee^i the Fhnch and the King qf Naples. 

— Marshal Wurmer's Campaign in ftaly and final Retreat. — 
British expelled from Corsica. — Austrians totally defeated at Ar- 
eola. — Campaign in Germany. — Successes qf Jourdauy Klebery and 
Moreau. — The Duke qf Wurtembprg and Margrave if Baden ob- 
liged to abandon the Confederacy . — The Emperor obtains Aid from 
Bohemia and Hungary^ and the Archduke Charles drives Jourdan 
back across the Rhine — Moreau's masterly Retreat m — Armistice on 
the Lowr Rhine. — ^ain and the Batavian Republic declare War 
against England. — ■ The Dutch Settlements in the East Indies taken 
by the BrUhh. — Success of the latter in the West Indies.-^ Capture 
m a Dutch Expedition in Saldanha Bay. — Success qfthe French at 
Nexfoundland. — Internal Disorders in France. — Financial Diffi- 
culties.-^ Prefects for ruining the British Commerce. — Negotiations 

for Peace*— ^ Lord Malmsbury sent to Paris. — Conditions proposed 
by him: returns xcUhout Effect. — Differences beivoecn France and the 
united States qf America. — New Parliament and King's Speech. 
— Mr. PiiVs Plan for augmenting the National Force. — Financial 
Measures. — Motion 9y Mr. Fox against an Advance qf Mon^ to 
the Emperor without Consent qf Paniament. — Circular qfthe Duke 
of Portland respecting Invasion. — French Expedition to Bantry 
Bay. — Death of the King qf Sardinia^ and qf Catharine qf Russia ; 
and Retirement qf Washington. 


The remaining propeedii^ of Parliament during the 
winter and spring session alrorded few matters worthy 
of commemoration. Taxes were a principal topic erf* 
'^discussion, the hitherto unprecedented introduction of 
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tv^o loans in one session, amounting together to ttventy- 
flve and a half millions, having rendered it necessary to 
propose various new objects of taxation. -Attack^weare 
made on the ministry relative to several circumstanr|es 
in the conduct of the war, but they were so well fenced 
by decisive Majorities, that their stability was not in the 
least adected by sudi skirmishing. The session closed 
as early as May 19th, with a speech from the throne, in 
which alhision was made to the happy eftccts experi- 
enced from the provisions adopted for suppressing se- 
dition, and restraining the progress of principWb sub- 
versive of all established government. An intention 
was disclosed of calling a new parliament; and ‘the 
highest encomiums were bestowed on the conduct of 
the present parliament through all the unprecedented 
difficulties which had occurred from the time of its first 
assembling. 

The French government, previously to entering upon 
the plan which they had formed for the contineirtal 
campaign, determined to put a period to those domestic 
disturbances which had so long impeded the foreign ex- 
ertions of the new republic. The Vendeans and Chou- 
ans, still unalterably attached to the tcause of royalty, 
and maintaining connections with the enemies of tne 
existing authority, remained in arms under their leaders 
Charette and Stofflet, though their hostilities were now 
confined to petty and cursory actions. Hoche, the re- 
publican commander-in-chier^ found it no task to 
clear the country of the numerous and scattered bands 
of insurgents ; and much reciprocal loss' Vtas sustained 
in a species of warfare in which quarter was rarely 
tgiven, and opportunity, was afioroed of eveiy kihd of 
annt^dee. At^lOngth Cliarctte was totally defeated, 
’his'fbllowers ccf^letely dispersed, and after wandering 
Wme tinteliu the disguise of it pe^tmt, he was discovered 
‘and taken. Being tried and condemned, he was ^ ex* 
eeute^ at Nantes on April SStfa. fitoffict, whri had 
also ween made prisoner, 'suffered death two ^months 
be^e’; and of the other leaders, thirteen in batrie, 
an^lpen others were executed. The directory then bded 
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lenient methods for bringing over the retpaming ippl.. 
. contents, which so well succeeded, that at the end ^ 
^LprS no others remained /in arms 'than a few who had 
taken to a predatory way of life. 

' Ihejast campaign on the Uhine having terminated 
tnthe advanta^ of the Austrians, who were preparing 
to cross that river in great force, it was determined by 
tlie French government to make a powerful ^vdrsion 
in Italy to the Emperor’s arms, and to cut off his sop.*' 
plies from that country. The directory, therefore, after 
issuing an animated address to the different armies pre- 
viously to their taking the held, placed a body of veteran 
troops somewhat exceeding 30,000 men under the com- 
niand of Buonaparte, who had acquired their confidence 
by his behaviour at the Paris insurrection, and had es- 
tablished a high reputation by the display, on different 
occasions, of those extraordinary talents for war which 
afterwards raised him to the suuimit of power and fame. 
He began his operations in the month of April by ad- 
vancing from the neighbourhood of Genoa against 
General Beaulien, who, with a combined army of Pied- 
montese and Austrians, was posted on the opposite 
ridge of mountains. In the space of hve days the 
French gained three victories. The Piedmontesq, being 
afterwards swarated from the Austrians, weae obliged 
after two defeats to retire to the vicinity of I'lirin ; and 
the Kipg of ISaidinia found himself in so hazardous a 
situatidn, that be made overtures to Buonaparte for a 
peace. Xh order to obtain a suspension of arms he was 
obliged to deliver two strong towns to the French by 
way of pledges, and to send commissioners to treat at 
Paris. The Austrians, thus deprived of their ally, fqll 
back to the Milanese, and crossed the Fo. The 
of Sardinia was constrained to submit to such conditions 
of peace as the epnquerors, pleased to impose, which 
were, that he should cede to them Savoy, with the city 
and territory of Nice, and, a tract of land named by the 
French the department of the<Maritime Alps. A new 
frontier Was .arranged, much to the advantage of Ihe 
republic } and the King consented to withdraw ft:oin the 

c 4 
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coalition, and to make an apology for his p^t bo^ityr 
By this event the barrier of the Alps interposedbfitwe^ 
France and Italy was effectually broken. • . ♦ \ .. 

Buonaparte i|nmediately ailer the suspension of ai|iaa 
with the Sardinians, advanced against the Austrians, and 
having crossed, tlie Po opposite Flacentl^ deifeated two 
(iivisions of their troops which opposed his progress, and 
struck so much terror into the Duke of Parma, that he 
requested an armistice. This was granted only on the 
terms of his paying a large contribution, and delivering 
to the French twenty capital paintings to be chosen by 
them, and also of his sending commissioners to treat of 
peace at Paris. The road being now open to Milnn, 
Buonaparte resolved to signalize himself by the re- 
duction of that capital of Austrian Lombardy. Beau- 
lieu interposed to save it, by occupying the town of 
Lodi, and its bridge acims the Adda. On May 10th, 
the French General Arrived at the spot, and led in 
person the flower ofi his troops to the attack of the 
bridge, defended by all the Austrian artillery. The 
fire was tremendous, but nothing could resist the im- 
petuosity of the assailants. The bridge was carried, 
the Austrian line on the opposite dde was forced, and 
BeauUeu retreated under the cover of night. He 
withdrew towards Mantua pursued by the enemy r and 
Buonaparte, with the main army, mer taking Pavia, 
entered Milan five days subsequently to the battln. A 
detachment of the French having occu|ne4d^.IXic|}y 
of Modena, its sovereign, who had fled to Venice, sent 
a minister to request a suspension of hqiiti^ties, which 
was granted on terms similar to those required of.tthe 
Duke of Parma. ' * ^ 

eEactious of the French, their^spoliations of the 
prCcibus remains^ art, their manners and principles, 
and their enmity to the nobility and clergy, cxcltea 
such odium against them in lltidy, that a. gei^erai 
insulation was planned iiv,thb parts 6f tiombai^ of 
whj|V they had taken possession, which was to Biieak 
the ^^tth of May. Buonapa|te,> who hadi left 
Mom^ immediately upon leceiving the intelligence bf 
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its>cottitti«ft)cemtent, hastened back to that and by 
■ 'iin^^|[^<of severity reduced it to ol^:^. 'He fiheti 
proceeded. tp- Pavia, where the insurgents had seized 
th^‘ dsadel, making prisoners of the PVench garrison. 
The gates were soon burst open, and the men set free ; 
and the promoters of the insurrectidn beihg shot, a nutn* 
ber of hostages were taken for the peaceable behavioui' 
of the other citizens. By measures of equal vigour the 
country was reduced to submission, and the genetal 
proceeded to the prosecution of his other designs. 

The Austrians having withdrawn the relics of their 
forces into the Venetian territoiy, Buonaparte' resolved 
to pursue them thither, after giving notice of his inten- 
tion to the Senate of Venice. T^at body, whose po- 
licy it has dways been to pay the greatest deference 
to power, on the approach of the French gave notice 
to the eldest brother of the late King of trance, then 
called by the royalists Louis XVll^I. to quit their terri- 
tories in which he had taken shelter ; they had however 
connived at the taking possession of Peschiera by Beau- 
lieu. The Fifeheh drove him from thence, when he 
crossed the Adi^, breaking down its bridges to secure 
his retreat into Tj^dl. On June 3d, Buonaparte occu- 
pied Verona, and on the following day invested MantuL 
He was however unable to do more than blockade the 
place, being obliged to send large detachments of his 
army to repress the hostility of the districts called the 
Imperial He then invaded the Papal territory, 

and took possession of several of its principal towns ; 
and>the Pop<^ being entirely without the means of re- 
sistmroc, sued tor an armistice; which was granted upon 
the conditions of his sun'endering Bolc^na, Fcriafr^ and 
thrfr territories, with the citadel of Anbqh^ an'd yimdipg 
up<d«)iarge number of pictures and Staples, and ‘kbtpe 
luuidfeds of manuscripts from the Vatican. ' ’ * 

(.Ai^suspension of anus' was concluded with the King 
of Ni^leslnpoh more eiqual tenns.’ In order to deprive 
the English bOidmerce of access to the north of Italy, 
•tjie diilectory caused the po#t of Leghorn to be occupied ' 
j^epch trckqts. The castle of Milan capitulatra to 
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on June 80th, with a vast quantity of'artQiery ancf 
military stores. *, • , » , 

Marshal Wunnser, who had been appointe4«'*tiD ifiic- 
ceed Beauheu in the chief command of' the Aust^an 
troops in Itaty^ advanced through Tyrol in the mt^an- 
time with a German army of veterans, for the purpose of 
raiding the siege of Mantua. He dislodged the French 
from some of their positions, and Buonaparte found it 
necessary to quit Mantua on July Idth, and march to 
Brescia. A seiies of combats ensued for five successive 
days, tlie result of which was the total discomfi.ture of 
the Austrians ; and their strong line on the Mincio and 
fortified camp at Peschiera being carried on the two 
following days, Wunnser retrea^d in disorder towards 
Tyrol. Taking post at Bassano, he received powerful 
reinforcements, which enabled him again to advance ; 
but another complete defeat on September 4th, obliged 
the Austrians to retire through Trent, which they eva- 
cuated, when it was occupied by the French. Buo- 
naparte still pursuing Wurmser, attacked and defeated 
him with gieat loss at Bassano. The sole remaining 
resource of the Austrian general was to escape with 
the wreck of his foices into Maiftua, which with dif- 
ficulty he effected. Attempting to maintain his station 
in its suburbs, he was furiously attacked by the French, 
and obliged to take shelter within the wmls ; and the 
close siege of that city recommenced. ^ . 

The rapid and brilliant successes of French 
under a native of Corsica increased ihe'adherents to 
France in that island, and determined, ‘them to exate 
an insurrection against the new Briti^u government. 
Sottie Corsican exiles ||,nd Frei.ch landing iOvOc^aber, 
welts' lomed W a multitude of the inhabitants^ and 
marching to j^tia, they summoned the Eng^jih gar- 
rison to surrender. This, was^ however embamea<m 
bojgi the ships in the harbour, and conveyed to 
pMajo in the isle of ^ Elba, then occupied by>lBi^tiah 
mUk'f and thus terminated the short>lived*dEnglish 
fpgdom of Corsica, with ita (Rmstitotion. >> ^ 
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WuFijtuiOt^s furtive army beinp' again recruited, ad- 
i-vance^ against the French, who fell back to the A^ge, 
ahd ^^nt'iwas recovered by the Austrians. Marshal 
Alvitilrf, nnw the comtnander-in-chief, at the head of 
another army, approached Verona ; when Buonaparte 
crossed the Adige on November 14th, and marched to 
meet him. The route of the ‘French lay through .the 
village of Areola, seated in a« mm^h, md accessible 
only by a causeway. This spot, on the three following 
days, was the scene of an engagement, more bloody 
and obstinately Contested tlian any which had hitherto 
been fought between the two powers. It terminated in 
a complete but dearly bought victory to the French, 
and an almost ruinous loss to the Austrian army. 
General Davidovich advancing on another quarter to- 
wards Mantua, was opposed by a large French detach- 
ment and routed ; 'and that city was left without hope 
of fuither succour. 

In Germanyi the campaign was opened on the part 
of the French by some successes against parties of the 
Austrians, after which Jonrdan invested the strong 
fortress of Ehrenbreitstein. The Aichduke Charles, who 
commanded the imperial army, advancing to the Rhine, 
gave a defeat to the French under Lefebre at Wetzlar, 
which induced Jourdan, relinquislung his attempt, to 
take a position to oppose the Archduke. Moreau, in 
the meantime, crossing the Rhine at Strasburg, carried 
the fort ct&R^l, and advanced through a series of vic- 
tories into<$FUkbiA. Jourdan and Klehei, proceeding in 
another dircetton, took Frankfort, <Wurtzburg, and 
Bamberg. Moreau then made himself master of Frey- 
b«]zg ibHbe Brisgaw, apd of Stuttgard, the capital of tlie 
1 of Wurtemberg, which successes obliged jthe 
Wurtembefg and the Margrave of Bad<m to 
with the>&eotory for a cessation of hostili- 
which was grainted them on the condition of totally 
ltepfii|^iffg(themselvesffto the eiiemies of the republic. 

lArta idso cede to France lus terif- 

'on the ^eft: of liyiiEhine. I.m'ge contributions 
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'were moreover demanded by the French from i^U the dis- 
tricts occupied by their armies, it being theilr, 9 (}iutairir 
policy to make a war support itself ; hei^ce the in|mbi* 
tants, however at first disposed to favour tiieir cw$e, 
always in tiie end became their foes. Moreau, having 
completed the reduction of Swabia by the capture of 
UJm and Donawert, forced a passage across the Lock 
into Bavaria. Jourdan on the other side drove before 
him the Imperial forces under Wartensieben, and en- 
tered Bavaria on its northern , border. The empire 
was now seriously alarmed, and the Diet, assembled 
at Ratisbon, determined to open a negotiation ' with 
the French. The Emperor, meantime, made a solemn 
appeal to his Bohemian and Hungarian subjects, urmng 
them to arm for the defence of their property and re- 
ligion, and his call was attended to. Tlie Archduke 
hastened to the aid of Wartensieben, hard pressed by 
.lourdan, who had ^ned several advantajges over him. 
A junction beifig made of the two armies, which 
left the Austrians much superior to "rile French, the 
Arcliduke marched against Jourdan, whom he obliged 
to commence a retreat. This he conducted with ability, 
but not without great loss, every day*s march being an 
action. It was concluded on September 17, when the 
French army crossed the Rhine. 

The Archduke then turned to Moreau, " who was 
successfully contending against the Austrians in 
Bavaria. This able general finding it'iti||^$aible for 
him to maintain himself in the hd^rt^ <n Germany 
after the expulsion of Jourdan, be^aU ‘d retrograde 
march from Ingoldstadt on Scomber 'l,til|th, and re- 
tired in a leisurely an^ orderl;^ manner, dffl^jUng ‘^1 
the^ Austrian corps which attempted to" opp6$e him* 
At lehgtli, aftes a retreat which 'Vds with tfifi' 
celebrated achievements, of riifs kmd, in militiw 
tdry, a^ in which several cf thh at^tions’ wereion 
part signal \ictories, he re^crdssicd the 
ingeji*on October 36lh,' halving firsf* ^rri!l<mjp^,Foh 
Kehslr The Atistriahl laid ridge to it, ‘il^|^a|tack'‘ 
anaMelfence occasioned litiany sangip®^ eneottbtfrK,. 
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to the oloi^ of the ‘year. On the Lower Rhine an 
a ^isti84^k place in the middle of Decomber. Thus 
German campa^, which, whilst it 
op g|atea'i|fy *a^owerful diversion in favour of the French 
^ Italy, upon the whole' highly advantageous to 
'the imperial idause. ^ 

' A^ar Was declared against Great Britain by the Bata- 
vian republic in May, and by Spain in October. 

The military transactions of this year in which 
England was concerned, were almost entirely in her 
favour. Jn the East Indies, the Dutch settlements in 
Ceylon, with Malacca, Cochin, Chinsura, Amboyna,aud 
Banda, were taken possession of without resittaoce 
by British troops in the end of 1795, and thUH^in- 
ning of 1796 . In the West Indies, Grenada was 
recovered in the month of March from the French 


insurgents, by ^Generhl Nichols j and St. Liicie was 
reduced in May by General Abereromby. The Dutch 
settlements of Demerary and Esse4uibo in South Ame- 
rica were taken by General Whyte. The unfortunate 
island of St Domingo, which tne French decrees had 
chiefly thrown into the hands of the negroes, was torn 
in pieces by internal dissensions. The French held but 
a small part; and the English, who had occupied 
some strong posts, wefe wasted away by tlie diseases of 
the climate. 


The most brilliant naval successes of the yeai* took 
place at t^ (uape of Good Hope. A fleet of Dutch 
ships of waH' witfr troops on board for the recovery of 
that settletitent, sailed from the Texel in March, ex- 
pecting to have been joined by a French squadron, 
but ^e^jinction was not effected. The fleet put^ in at 
Sal^p^a'bay, where,^ in Au^st, it was block^ up by 
the^rjt^ti squi^drpn at me Cape upder Admiw 
Eiipil^pe, and ^ >yhpl|» armament si^teudered with- 
opf 'reptspe^ It' copahit|d of three ships of ^e line, 
thrc|' :&igate 9 ,^and some smallei' Vessels, . with 2000 
l^dj^^gj. Tbel^pnly pjarititpe^auccesj, obtained by 
.the Fr&um wns a sweep’ (U shippiilg and merchandize 
- destruction oftjther 
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^perty, at Newfoirtidland in Au^st by* Adnurai' 
Kichcry, who returned to France without the loss pf 
single vessel. , 

The internal state of France in this year was -'&r 
from tranquil, parties still raging, animated by ibc 
characteristic impetuosity of tlie nation, while the 
frequent changes of government, and the want of solid 
principles, had left men’s mi))ds afloat with respect to 
the most important points^ of civil polity. A revival 
of the reign of terror was attempted in the south of 
France by Freron, who had been sent to exercise the 
supreme authority in those parts, which occasioned 
much ^isorder. On the other hand, the .lacobins, 
disguH^d with the system of moderation upon yrhich 
the directory acted, formed a deep conspiracy for an 
insurrection in Paris, which was discovered but a 
short time belbrc the intended execution. The credit 
of the nation ran so' low, that assignats had lost all 
their value, and griat difficulties occurred in raising 
the necessary supplies. The sale of national property, 
or the conflscated estates of emigrants, which had 
been reckoned upon as a considerable resource, was 
much impeded by the denunciations of the non-juring 
clergy against such purchases, so that many remained 
unsold. These clergy wei’e, of course, very obnoxious 
to the government, and efforts were made to eslahlish 
a new ecclesiastical system upon a plan conformable to 
the present constitution of the country, which should 
possess respectability enough to influence the public* 
mind; but popularity was still attached to the non- 
juring party. Tlie spirit of moderation, however, w*as 
upon the whole gaining ground, slnd the nation was in 
general little disposed tO a renewal of the horrors it had 
experienced. 

The power and wealth of Great Britain being 
manifestly the greatest obstacle >'to the ambitions pro- 
ject of' France, to overthrow the foundations of her 
^«perity, and reduce her to the common level, was 
a leading object of French policy. Ideas were studi- 
-ously inculcated in publications, that England was tjhc 
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tyrant of the sea, and other nations were invited to 
^ake cdnamon cause against her naval domination^ 
Her commerce being the basis of this superiority, plans 
were laid for throwing every possible impediment in its 
way : and the republic not being able to shut the ports 
of the rest of Europe against her commodities, a 
Severe decree was issued, prohibiting their admission 
into any part of France or its dependencies, among 
which Holland might now be reckoned. The mission 
from England of an envoy to the court of Berlin par- 
ticularly irritated the directory, as the^ concluded its 
puipose to have been the re-union of Prussia to the 
coalition j and its failure was regarded as the cause of 
tlie overtures made by the British ministiy for a nego- 
tiation to treat on conditions of peace. 'Jfhe directory, 
however, not choosing to appear adverse to the ter- 
mination of so burdensome a war, granted the desired 
passport for an agent from England, aud on October 
‘iJ2d, Lord Mahnsbury ari'ived at Paris in quality of 
negotiator, where he was received with every public 
demonstration of joy. On opening his commission, he 
proposed mutual restitution of conquests as the fun- 
damental principle of a treaty ; and observed, that as 
the successes of England had placed her out of the 
condition of requiring restitutions for hcrselfj wheieas 
France had made l.irge acquisitions from her allies, the 
negotiation would of course turn upon the compensa- 
tions France would expect for the restitutions she was 
to make to them. The diiectory replied, that the 
accession of otlier powers to a business which he was 
authorized to transact separately between Great Britain 
and France would necessarily retard the progres^s of 
I ue* Negotiation ; but they would consent, upon liis 
.rocuring credentials from those allies, to take into 
consideration any specific proposals he might have to 
lay before 'them. After much discussion of this pohn. 
Lord Mahnsbury being required to mention the coin- 
pensatimis to which he had alluded, proposed the 
restitution of wliat had been taken from the Emperor, 
fS^d the restoration of theflhmce of Orange to thestadt- 
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holdcrate’ of the Seven Provincej^^, the accession of< 
Russia to the treaty, and the including . of Portugal, 
without any indemnity demanded by France : in returri^ 
Great Britain to restore its conquests* 4rl both the 
Indies, receiving, however, an equivalent for the paVlT 
of Hispaniola ceded by Spain to France. The direc- 
tory then required from him that the whole, of his 
demands should be stated in 24 hours, and also sig- 
nided that they could listen to no terms inconsistent 
with the constitution, and the engagements formed by 
the republic; and upon his saying that their requi- 
sition plecluded all further negotiation, and that their 
own pi’oposals ought to be communicated to his con- 
stituents, they observed, that his powers being inade- 
quate to the conducting of a treaty, his residence in 
Paris was totally unnecessary, and abruptly ordered 
him to depart in 48 houra. Thus was concluded a 
kind of attempt a ttraaty, so unpromising from its com- 
mencement, that it in difficult to suppose one party at 
least in earnest. 

The directory at tliis time took a high tone with all 
foreign powers. They particularly showed their resent- 
ment against the United States of America on account 
of the treaty lately concluded by them with England, 
which they considered almost as a renunciation of their 
, amity with France, and an act of base ingratitude. On 
the other hand, the Americans found cause of comphvint 
in the conduct of the French resident, Genet, who had 
used all his endeavours to foment party, differences 
among them, and. introduce the French principles of 
government ; and although the resident had beep re- 
called, the divisions he had promoted continued to be a 
soufce of mischief. Thp connivance of the American 
government at the seiziu’e of French property on board 
of American vessels in their very poifo, by the English, 
was also resented by^ the directory, who inade. known 
their determination of. issuing crdera to the French ships 
of war, to act towards neutral trading vessels in tire same 
manner as they perniitted. thetnselyes to'be treated by 
the British navy,. Mr. Pinkney liav.lng, in November, 
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‘been sent as the American minister a( Paris in llie room 
.of Air. Monroe, avIjo was tliou^iit better alli’Cled to the 
■ interest of France, tlie directory refused to atlinit him 
III. that capat'ity, and attei wards would not permit him 
to remain there ot'en as a private person. 

'I’hc new jniriiament assembled on Oeiober (Jtii, and 
Avas opened by a sjtcech from tlu; liiione, in Aviiicli Jii.n 
M ajesty announced bis determination of imme.Iiaiei)" 
sending a person to Paris iiir the purpose ol'eommeiu'ing 
negotiations I’or jieaee (tins was tlic mission of Lord 
Malmesbury above mentioned): at llie same' time ad- 
ACiting to the necessity of increased etiergy in proAuding 
means for resisting tht enemy, as :ui infenlion Avas iisa- 
nifested of attemjtting a descent upon these kingdoms. 
He spoke of the successes ol’onr aritis in 1ii(> Last and 
AVest Indies, and reteried \Aith high eueominm !(< tiie 
exertions of Austria in this campaign nuder the a!;spi- 
t ions conduct of the Archduke ^ 'li.arles. '{’he usual 
addresses passed Avithont a division ; the i''aders of ojepo. 
sition, however, not neglecting to inrike use oi lin' cir- 
cumstance of entering upon ncgotiatioiis for j.caec at 
tills period, as an aekiiowiedgenienl from minislers (!;ai 
the original objections io tlie war had Itet'ii well liinitded. 
On taking into consideration that jiart of the speech 
which related fo the threats of invasion, Air. Pitt pro- 
posed a plan for augmenting the national force, eon- 
sisling of a levy of l.Ojt^OO men from the parishes, to he 
divided hctwx'en the sea and land service, :ind a snpple- 
nicutal levy of f)0,U00 for the inilititi, anti ‘dtfOOO Ibr the 
inegnlar Ciiv^alry, not to be immediately called ottf, but 
• iirolled and gradnaily tiained. fonie observations 
were tnade tipott liilrereitl i>arts ol‘ tins plan, but it was 
not opposed. 

'Pile budget for the ensuing year was laid beitAre the 
House on December 7tli, in wbich the supply retpnred 
(Ants stated at nearly vJS millions. Among the ways and 
Jiieans Avere a loan of 18 millions, atid a number of new 
ta.\es,cliiciiy additions on those before itnjtosed. 'fliv'dis- 
eovery that (he nvinister bad already made an advance 
!.o the Emperor of l,?UO,tK)()/. witlionl consent ol’ par- 

" . JJ. IV 
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liament produced a motion from Mr. Fox, “ That hisf 
Majesty’s ministers having authorised and directed, at. 
difterent times, and without the consent ^lul during the' 
sitting of parliament, the issue of various siims of money 
for the service of his Irnjierial Majesty, and also for -the 
service of the army under the Prince of Conde, have 
acted contrary to their duty, and to the trust reposed 
in them, and have therefore violated the co.nstitutioual 
privileges of this House.” This motion was met by an 
amendment for the entire justification of the ministers 
in this transaction, by Mr. Bragge; and a very atiimated 
debate ensued, in wfiich the strength of both parties was 
fully exerted. Among other strong nxp^e^sions, Mr. 
Fox in his concluding speech said, “ That if the mea- 
sure which formed the subject of debate was not repro- 
bated, he should think that man a hypocrite who pre- 
tended to see any distinction between this government 
and an absolute nifSuarchy.” On the division, Mr. 
Bragge’s amendment was carried by 185 against 104. 

The alarm respecting an invasion which prevailed 
towards the close of the year was denoted by a circular 
letter from the Duke of' Portland, secretary of state, 
to the lieutenants of counties, on the English sea-coast, 
dated November 5th, recommending an account to be 
taken of live and dead stock in the parishes within 
12 miles of the sea, and desiring such lieutenants to 
communicate with the commanders in chief of the 
di stricts respecting the measures to be employed for the 
removal of stock if necessary. The real danger, how- 
ever, was not in this quarter. An armament had becti 
preparing at Brest during the whole summer, to consist 
of 25 ships of the line, and a number of frigates, with 
transports for the conveyance of 25,000 men ui\dcr the • 
command of General Hoche. The destination was 
Ireland, in which country the disaffection known to 
prevail might authorize the expectation that a force of 
such a magnitude would greatly embarrass, and perhaps 
overturn, the existing government. Various accidents 
prevcLited the sailing of the armament till December 
I8tb, and in going out of harbour, some of the largest 
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«hips struck on the rocks, and were lost or disabled. 
.On the following day a violent storm dispersed the fleet, 
' atid damaged many of the ships, so that on the Slth no 
more than seven of the line and ten others were brought 
to anchor in Baiitry Bay under Admiral Bouvet. After 
lying so.me days in the Bay, tlie stormy weatlier con- 
tinuing, witli no account of Hochc, who was in a sepa- 
rate frigate, the admiral refused to comply with tlie 
requisition of the officers present to land the troops, and 
sailed back to Brest, where he arrived on the last day 
of the year. The other divisions of his fleet also re- 
inrned, but with the loss of two ships of the line and 
three frigates. Notwithstanding the failure of this en- 
terprizc, it aSbrded a serious proof that a naval supe- 
riority is no certain defence against an invasion, since 
accidental circumstances alone had prevtmteil tlic pi e- 
sent atlempt from obtaining a full chance of success. 

On October Kith died Victor » Amadeus ol Savoy, 
King of Sardinia, in the 71 st year ’of his age, and the 
e2Sd Of a reign, during which he had constantly enjoyeil 
the love and respect of his subjects. 

That s])lendid sovereign of the norih, Catharine 11. 
Empress ol‘ Russia, after having in this year usurped 
the dominion over Courlaiul, turned her arms against 
Persia, and concluded a new treaty with Austria and 
Great Britain, in the midst of tiirther schemes of am- 
bition, vva.s suddenly carrieil off by an ajioplcxy on 
November 10th, in the ()7th year of her age, and the 
.■Jdth of Jier reign', leaving the succession to her son 
I’aul Pctrovitch. Her reign will always rank among the 
most brilliant periods of Russian liistory. Her charac- 
ter, public and private, will afford copious matter for 
moral and political discussion. 

At the close of this year. General Washington retired 
from public life, terminating a career which has few 
parallels for genuine patriotism, true wisdom, and solid 
worth, by an admirable farewell address to the American 
congress. 
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Year ov (iEonor. HI. :^7 & 

Parliament 1 Sc '2. 

DrprrusiQii of the Funds . — Kin_ii''i o,/ th.v Nf^uoh-iiion.^, ctio^ 

Adilressis. — Smpx'nsinn (.J i'tv.h Picjmriils bij uituif — Mrasntc^ 
(idvpiad ni vonsvqiicnrr. - - ?divid Fivlortf of yjduund -Itrn'; ojt ('apt 
SL Finrait . — Landing :J F.ivrh IVoops lu Fcmhrol.vslnt ■ «/;/// Ihci’ 
Cap! arc. — Ucdiirivm of llm Uond of St. Trinidad hij Ihr linttsli. 
and Failure at Porlo Rico, — /tlarmini: Mutiny in tlu' Nan/ af Porfs- 
VK utfit quelled hy concesslun.y . — Htneued Inj the •‘Itci at the Noir, 
and suppressed by Forte . — I iclory (f Admin I Diaimn orn tin 
Dutch Fleet. — Atlmnpts ,airuiusi f'adiz, and Fttilurc at 1\ in riff * . — 
Farther ParUnmeutanj Ovcnrrencos. — Attempts of the A/htuaii^ to 
relifin- Manluao — T. eir Dr feat at. Rivoli, and Surnudcf tq Ma-no r. 

— Ruontfpar tc rediKCs the Pope to n .Kuncc the (hudifitm^ aud ihmd 
to hard Conditions of Peace. — Successes of the French tnnatsi Hu 
Anhdnlic ('harhs, in the north of Italy, and in Curinthh/ and Car- 
nhda . — Suspension of arms with, the Emperor, fullowed hy c Pean^ 

— Previous ticllons on the Upper Rhine. — Venue and t!s i-}ntnnj 
conrpiercd hy the French. ~ ~ Cenoa rerrdnlnjiiize !. — Artshs of Ih: 
Treaty of Cantpo Foimio . — Internal .‘iffairs of Fra me. — Machi- 
7iaiV)ns of ilu' Roynlisis, and opposition to the Jjnertory. — ’Flu- lat- 
ter supported hy Pfiionapartf and the Anny, — Jficd of Fid.'^n. 
and If number rj the Naltonol Representatives. — Nc^otinhous b'dirrm 
EnylanJ and France reiuwed at J/rsle, and bro/tca off. — 'houo.h f 
Ireland. — R ’lntcr meetiny^ of Parliament. — Fnianee. M' rnaij <d 
the Princcf^s Uiijol of Jdvdutnd to the hereditary Jbince if li ivnoa- 
hers [. — Dialh of the Kiny of Prus.\'7n. 

In proportion as Great Britain, trom an accessary, l>afi 
become a principal in tlic war, difficulties and dangi rs 
had accumiiJated around her. At this period .she saw 
united against her two powerful members of that con- 
federacy with which she had •’.t first acted ; and she had 
to fight for her own security, instead of pursuing 
schemes ior humiliating a rival, and dictating in its 
internal concerns. Those principles of civil society 
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' wliicli iiad been thought, po dangerous to all established 
: go^ ertiineuts, that their suppression was the object of a 
gem-ivil leagiie, had now taken such rtrin root in France 
*h:it they might bid defiance to external force ; aiid the 
eu’ergy first excited in their flefence had terminated in 
a spirit of coiupiesl, really f'onnidable to all its ncigh- 
hl, ill’s. 

'File rcfiini oi '.urd Mahnesbury from liis misiic- 
revslii; tu'goliaii direw so deep a gloom upon the 
pritspcfls of this coiiutry, that the funds experienced a 
icjircsslon heyuiid that of any period in the American 
■var ; and tiu* j'reseni disposition of thejmblic rendered 
orevid 'iit an opinion that the ministry had only pre- 
Usideti a desi;.’ for peace vhat they might with loss op- 
I'O^ition ohtaif! sui-plies for ‘Jio prosecution of tlie war. 
In ()! der to eoimterac! tins prepossession^ his Majesty, 
0.5 Het ember gtith, seiit a message to parliament, ihepiir- 
pii'v <)(' winch vas to declare th.^t the rupture of the 
Jcgotj.ition (lid not proceed from the want of a sincere 
•e.- iro o’j pari i sr the restoration of peace, but from 
Mv'U-:: ions i>ii lh;tt ol‘ th.’, enemy inconsistent with the 
-e'eht iiiteii'eis of his kitigdo.n, and tiie general 
'(‘Ciii'i;’, of e'er .pe. At the same time liis Majesty 
•li'.s'cti'd ail ;i> ' ii’cmoriids and papers wlneh had been 
''xclr.!iu;ed in tiie eo-irse of the transaction to he laid 
.eftre both lhat.sv 'I’his message wa.s taken into con- 
•'iderai'oii oii th,; by <'acb Ijousc ; and (a.urospond- 
;.;g addrcs.vvs having bf-oii moved, deliatcs ensued, fbl- 
jowetl by motions for jiinendmcnis strongly ineulpating 
.1:?. (.•ondnei of the minige’’s. Tlicy wc'e however re- 
jc' ied by large majorities. 

Wdiilst the certainty of a continued war, with aug- 
lented Imrdcns and liazards, was depressing the sjjirits 
f the nation, they received an additional sliock from a 
uspension of payment by the Bank of lingland. That 
body, now become essential to the fin:inci:il operations 
of government, had been called upon for such great 
advances of cash for tlic payment of foreign subsidic-s 
Jtnd other state exigences, that during the last year the 
'hrectors had several times represented to tlie minister 
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the impossibility of supplying all his demands. The' 
dread of an invasion having further contributetl to the 
want of specie by a run upon the country bankers, the 
governor of the bank on February 9th informed Mr. 
Pitt, that complying with his request of an additional 
advance of 1,500,000/. as a loan to Ireland, \vould 
threaten min to the bank, and probably bring the di- 
rectors to shut up their doors. In this state of affairs, 
the privy-council sent an order, on tlieQb'ti , prohibiting 
the directors of the bank of Flngland from issuing any 
cash in payment till the sense of parliament could be 
taken on the subject, and measures be adopted for sup- 
porting the public credit. This step being made known 
to parliament on the following day by a message from 
tlie King, the subject was taken into consideration on 
the 28th. After warm debates, in which the ojijiosition 
dwelt on the violent stretch of power by the jirivy 
council in thus exojierating a trading Company from 
the payment of its debts, and insisted on the necessity 
of an inquiry into the causes of this liisastcr, motions 
were carried in both Houses by the ministry for a[)- 
pointing by ballot a secret committee to examine into 
the affairs of the bank. In the meantime, to remedy 
the present obstructions in the circulating medium, a 
bill was passed authorizing the bank to issue notes below 
51. value. 

The secret committee in each House brought up 
their report on March 2d and 3d, to the following effect : 
— that there was a surplus of property belonging to the 
bank of 3,826,890/. beyond the total of their debts,* ex- 
clusive of a permanent debt from government of' 
11,666,800/. ; that it had latelv experienced a drain of 
cash, owing to the pnevalence of alarm, which there 
was reason to suppose would go on progressively in- 
creasing, so thfft it was to be apprehended that the 
bank would be deprived of the means fdi' supplying the 
cash necessary for the exigences of the public service 
—and that it was therefore proper to continue the 
measures already taken, for such time, and under such 
limitations, as should seem expedient to parliament. 
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•As the debates and Reasonings on tlie subject of the 
. bank, and the relative value of cash and bank notes, 
■ from this period down to the present time, have been 
more nuiben7us, abstruse, and contradictory, than upon 
almost any other domestic topic, nothing ‘further will 
be het^ attempted than a recital of the different mea- 
sures actually put in practice tor remedying that failure 
in the circulating medium, which in the beginning bore 
so formidable an aspect. 

Previously to the inquiry into the affairs of the bank 
by parliament, its solvency was so well established in the 
opinion of the commercial world, tliat a meeting was 
held at the Mansipn-house on P’ebruary of all the 
bankers and the most opulent merchants of Lonilon, in 
which a resolution was unanimously entered into of 
taking bank of England notes in payment of any sum, 
and ol‘ using their utmost endeavours to make all their 
payments in the same. A committee of the whole 
House of Commons having on March 9th taken into 
consideration the report delivered to it resjiecting the 
bank, Mr. Pitt, moved fora bill to continue and confirm 
for a limited time the restriction of the issue of 
specie by the bank of England. During the passage of 
this bill through the House, various clauses were pro- 
posed by the minister, of which some of the most im- 
))ortant were, that the army and navy should be paid in 
specie ; that bank-notes should be received in payment 
by the collectors in every branch of the revenue ; that 
the offer of a bank-note in payment of a demand should 
do away the ellect of an arrest in the first instance ; and 
tl>:u the bank should be permitted to issue a sum in 
fash not exceeding 100,000/., for the accommodation of 
private b<ankers and traders in the metropolis. The 
operation of the bill was limited to the ‘2 tth of .June, 
ft passed the House with little difficulty, and was car- 
ried through the House of Lords without alteration. 
At this time one of the directors did not hesitate to 
assert in the House of Commons, that there was every 
reason to hope that the bank would soon be enabled to 
resume its payments in specie. 

. n ^ 
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The early part of this year was signalized by a splendid 
exploit of the Ihitish navy. The acquisition by France 
of two allies, both capable of powerful exertions by 
sea, inspired her with hopes of ovcrthrowifig that mari- 
time superiority of England which w'as so essential to 
Irer security as well as to her prospeiity ; and the as- 
cendency which the French had acquired in the coun- 
cils of Holland and Spain was enqiloyed in urging them 
to Use all their eflbrts in augmenting their navies. In 
Spain so much diligence had been exerted in this de- 
partment, that a huge fleet was prepared for the pur- 
|)ose of making a junction witli the French squadron at 
iJrest. Its force consisted of 27 sail of the line, six of 
them mounting 112 guns, and one, 136 gun... This 
fonnitlable armament, howevei-, was inadequately man- 
ned, a great proportion of the crews being landmen ; 
and a mixture of expert artillerists could not supply the 
deficiency of sailors. JThe English squaihon -destined to 
intercept this gigantic fleet was composed of no more 
than 1 J ships of the line and some frigates, but it was 
tixcellently manned, and was commanded by Admiral 
.lervi.s, an officer of first-rate abilities, seconded by some 
of tile most distinguished captains in the liritish navy. 
On February 14th the English Admiral, cruising ofi' 
Oape St. Vincent on the coast of Portugal, descried the 
Sp anish fleet under a press of sail. Deciding on the 
inslanf what jiart to take, he bore down in a line belbrc 
the enemy haul time to form a regular order of battle, 
and separating one-third of the Spanish line from the 
zest, he reduced its force nearer to an equality. An 
attempt by the Spanisli Admiral to rejoin his separated 
ships was prevonted by the interposition of Commodore 
Nelson, who at one tiin^ had to encounter the Admiral 
ami two other first rates. The engagement concluded 
with the capture of four Spanish ships, one of them of 
J 12 guns, ami with the return of their fleet to Cadiz, 
where they were blocked, up by the Fhiglish. Admiral 
Jervis was rewarded for his victory by tlie title of lOarl 
Si. \'incenl ; ami Nelson, who now first began to be 
known to fiime, received the honour of knighthood. 
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This action ranks among those which have most con- 
spicuously illustrated the superior skill and courage of 
British seamen. 

A singular* and apparently unmeaning expedition to 
the English coast from France took jilace in the month 
of February. An armament consisting of about 14(X) 
men’ embarked in four vessels, three ol' them large fri- 
gates, sailing from Brest, entered the Bristol Channel, 
and about tlie CiOth anchored in the harbour of Ilfra- 
combe. On being informed that the North Devon re- 
giment of' volunteers was marching towards them, they 
stood over to Pembrokeshire, and came to anchor in a 
bay near Fishguard. There the soldiers were landed, 
and on the 23d advanced into a wild country with 
which they were totally unacquainted. The alarm 
was immediately given, and people assembled from 
all parts to oppose them. More than .'fOOO men were soon 
collected, among whom were 700 well trained militia. 
Lord Cawdor placing himself at their head marched 
tlircclly against the invaders, but instead of an ex- 
pected encounter, he met a French officer bearing a 
letter from his commander, in which he signified a 
rlesire of entering into a negotiation for a surrender. An 
answer was returned requiring their immediate submis- 
sion as prisoners of war, which was complied with ; 
and on the next day they laid down iheir arin.s. I'hey 
bad no field-pieces, but were well pi'ovided with am- 
munition. A great part of the men were in rags, and 
apparently taken out of prison ; and what was the pur- 
})ohe of this strange enterprise, further than that of 
siiewing how accessible the coast of England is, remains 
a, mystei}'. It certainly afforded a proof of llie readi- 
ness of the people to defend their country. 

'J'he same month added another succes.s to the 
British arms. The island of Trinidad, one of the largest 
in the Carribean group, and the nearest to the Sjia- 
nish main, was the object of an expedition under tiie 
joint command of General Abercromby and Admiral 
Harvey. The Spaniards, who expected an attack, had 
c ollected for its defence a naval force of fl)iir shijis ot 
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the line and some frigates, which were anchored in a 
bay protected by strong batteries. On February l6th, 
the English squadron arrived with the intention of 
making an attack ; but during the night the Spanish 
shij)s accidentally took fire, and were all consumed, ex- 
cepting one which was captured. The Spaniards being 
thus rendered incapable of any effectual resistance. 
General Abercroinby landed his troops, and with little 
opposition made himself master of the principal town, 
after which the whole island surrendered by capitu- 
lation. 

In April an expedition was undertaken by the same 
commanders against the island of Porto llico, which 
proved unsuccessful. 

Scarcely had the public apprehensions respectins: 
credit subsided, w'hen a much more urgent cause of 
alarm was given by the mutiny which broke out in the 
British navy. Discontents had for some time subsisted 
among the seamen, the principal subjects of which were 
the smallness of their pay, and of the Greenwich pen- 
sions, which had not been augmented from the reign of 
Charles II. ; to which were added the unequal distribu- 
tion of prize-money, and the severity of tJ>e naval dis- 
cipline, rendered more galling by the harsh and haughly 
behaviour of the officers to those under their command. 
Some anonymous jietitions from ships’ companies in 
the Channel fleet under Lord Bridport, craving relief 
from their grievances respecting pay, had been trans- 
mitted to Lord How'e in the months of February and 
March, which had occasioned him to make particular 
enquiries whether discontents were prevailing in that 
fleet, when he was assured of the negative. As soon, 
however, as it returned to Portsmouth, a secret corres- 
pondence was established from ship to ship, and an 
unanimous agreement w'as entered into, that an anchor 
should not be lifted till redress was obtained. On April 
15th, tlfc signal being hoisted to prepare for sea, three 
cheers were given from the Queen Charlotte, which 
were answered by the rest, and die mutiny was de- 
clared. All the efforts of the officers to bring the men 
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back to their duty were fruitless. The ships’ companies 
aj)poiuted two delegates each, who held their consulta- 
tions in the cabin of the Queen Charlotte ; and on the 
17th, an oath was administered to every seaman in tire 
fleet to stand firm in the general cause. Some officers 
“who. were particularly obnoxious were sent ashore ; but 
in other respects the strictest discipline was observed, 
and the most respectful attention to their officers was 
enjoined under rigorous penalties. All their proceed- 
ings denoted a concerted plan, and fixed determination. 
Two petitions were drawn up and signed by the dele- 
gates, one to the admiralty, the other to the House of 
Commons, both expressed in the most projrer language, 
and staling their complaints, the grounds of which ap- 
peared not unreasonable. The matter seemed so se- 
rious to government, that the board of admiralty was 
transferreil to Portsmouth, and a kind of negotiation 
was entered upon with the mutineers. It was at length 
notified to them, that their demands were comjdied 
with, and that it was expected that all would return to 
tlieir duty. The delegates, however, declared it to be 
the general resolution that nothing could be agreed to 
which was not sanctioned by j)arliamcnt, and guaranteed 
by the King’s proclamation ; and one of the admirals 
having used menaces on the occasion, the mutiny bore 
a more hostile aspect than before. At length Lojxl 
Ilridport w'cnt aboard, hoisted his flag, and acquainted 
thi'in that he brought with him a redress of all their 
grievances, and the King’s j)ardon ; the consequence of 
v/hiidi was that obedience was immediately restored. 

hVoin April ^ 3 d to May 7th, the fleet remained in 
jne subordination, when a fresh nuitiny broke out, 
on a suspicion among the sailors that the promises 
made to them would be violated. Lord Howe, whose 
influence in the navy was greater than that of any 
other person, then went down, and his addresses anti 
assurances having fully satisfied their minds, they were 
again reduced to order. In all these measures the 
seamen lying at Plymouth concurred. On May 8th, 
(he ministrv laid bcforc^the House of Commons esti- 
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mates for the augmentation of pay to the seamen and 
marines of the navy, the sum of which was stated at 
430,000/. Mr. Pitt, in moving for this, grant, depre- 
cated any discussion ^of the House on tlic case, and 
hoped that it would pass its judgment by a silent vote. 
I’he opjiosition, however, thought that the ministers 
had been ctilpably negligent in not having applieil to 
tiic House sooner on the business, and a motion of 
censure to that purpose was made ; it was liowever 
negatived, and a bill for the increase of pay in the navy, 
with a c’ause for continuing the pay to wounded sea- 
mv'i till cured, passed into a law. 

It was Imped that these concessions -would have 
proved entirely satisfactory to a body of men in gene- 
ral so well allected to their country; but they had 
unfortunately been enforced, not granted, and the same 
method lay open for obtaining further demands. On 
May tJ'2d, a mutiny broke out in the men of war lying 
at the Nore, the crews of which, taking possession of 
their ships, elected delegates, and drew up a statement 
of requisitions to be laid before the adn)iraitv. I'hcy 
were joined, on June 4th, by four men of war from 
Admiral Duncan’s fleet ofifthc coast of Holland. The 
head of this revolt was one Parker, a man of some edu- 
cation and good parts, and lemarkablc for a le.solute 
disposition, 'I'he admiralty having returned a nega- 
tive 10 their demands, as incompatible with the (trdej s 
a)ul regulations of tlic navy, Paiker replied with a de- 
claration that the seamen had determined to keep 
possession of the fleet till their grievances were re- 
dressed. The lords of the admiralty I'epairing to 
Sheerness had aii interview' w'*^h the delegates, wliose 
behaviour W'as so audftcious, that they returned with- 
out any prospect of agreement. This mutiny was the 
more alarming, as the position of the ships gave them 
the coiflmand of the navigation of the niames, and as 
it was organized in a perfectly democratical form, and 
gave tokens of a deeper disattcction. It w'as therefore 
determined by government, after an incftcctual attcm})t 
fo bring back the men to ^leir duty by an offer of 
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partlon, to employ force for their reduction ; in which 
. resolution they were confirmed by the disapprobation 
• which the Portsmouth and Plymouth fleets manifested 
of these pfoededings. The buoys at the mouth of the 
river were therefore taken up, batteries were erected 
yn the banks for firing red-hot shot, and a proclamation 
^was issued declaring the ships in a state of rebellion, 
and fofbidding all intercourse with them from the 
shore. Tlie mutineers, on their parts, blocked up tlie 
river, seized some store-ships, and appeared to medi- 
tate some desperate attempts. At length, becoming 
sensible that tlieir fellow-seamen and the whole nation 
were against them, they began to waver and difter 
among themselves ; one ship after another stole away ; 
the well-aftected on board the remainder wore encou- 
raged to oppose the more violent ; and after some 
bloodshed among one another, all the ships submitted. 
Parker and his fellow delegates were given nj). The 
former, after a solemn trial, was capitally condemned, 
and executed, acknowledging the justice of his sen- 
tence. Some of the other delegates also snfrered, but 
at length a general pardon was issued to the defaulters. 

During the course of” this mutinv a message was 
delivered by the King to parliament, recommending 
that measures should be taken for the })ublie seeu- 
ritv, and especially that more effectual provision should 
be made for the prevention and punislimcnt of attempts 
to excite mutiny and sedition in the navy, or to seduce 
imbvidiials in the sea or land ser\'ice from their alle- 
giance. A bill was accordingly brought in Ibr this 
piapose, the duration of which was limited to otie 
month beyond the commencement of the next session, 
•w'.d it passed unanimously. This bill certainly origin- 
•led in a susj)icion that the last mutiny was fomented 
l)y emissaries from the enemy, or by persons attached 
t.f) tile interests of France; but upon the strictest 
examination nothing was discovered to cpnfirm such a 
surmise. 

'I’he regular course of narrative may be lu re antici- 
pated to relate an inijiortant service by wiiicli the 
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British seamen compensated the temporary mischief 
their improper” conduct had done to their country. 
Admiral Duncan who, during tiie whole summer, had 
been blocking up the Dutch fleet in th& Texel which 
was destined to join that of the French at Brest, being 
obliged by a storm to bear away for Yarmouth . Roads, v. 
the Dutch squadron, of 11 ships of the line, and four 
of 56 guns, under the command of Admiral Winter, 
took that opportunity of putting to sea. Admiral 
Duncan, with IG ships of the line, on receiving this 
intelligence, immediately returned to the Duch coast, 
and on the morning of October 11th, came in sight of 
the enemy off the land between Camperdown and 
Eginont, drawn up in a line to receive him. A severe 
engagement ensued, which terminated in a complete 
victoiy to the British, who captured eight Dutch ships 
of the line, including those of the -admiral and vice- 
admiral, two of 56 guns, and two frigaites. This bril- 
liant success was received with the greatest rejoicings 
at home, and the conquering commander was deserv- 
edly advanced to the peerage. By this action, and 1 
that of Lord St. Vincent, the grand scheme formed by 
the French of obtaining a naval superiority in the 
British seas was entirely frustrated. 

While the British squadron was lying off Cadiz, two 
spirited attempts were made, under the conduct of 
Commodore Nelson, to bombard that city, the effect 
of which was confined to some mischief done to the 
shipping in the harbour. Intelligence having been 
received that the town of Santa Cruz in the Island ol 
Tencrifte was in a situation that would justify an 
attempt to gain possession of it, tlie same coni- 
mander, now raised to Ae rank of admiral, was sent 
with a squadron of men of War and some soldiers, who 
arrived off the place on July 24ith. An attack was 
made at 4^ht by a thousand men embarked in the 
boats- of the squadron, a division of whom landed on 
the mplc, and dispersed the men stationed for its 
defence ; but such a hot jire was opened upon them, 
that nearly the whole were killed or wounded, Another 
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division landing to the south of the citadel, penetrated 
to ,the great square of the town, and marched towards 
the citadel, which was found too strong to be at- 
tempted. 'Tiie commander. Captain Troubridge, be- 
ing informed that a large force was preparing to attack 
^em, sent a message to the Spanish governor, that if 
he were allowed to re-embark without molestation, the 
squadron before the town would not injure it. The 
governor at first required that they should surrender 
prisoners of war, but this condition being rejected,' with 
a menace of firing the town, the English were allowed 
to cmbai’k at the Mole. In this unfortunate expe- 
dition, apparently undertaken without adequate know- 
ledge, a considerable loss was sustained, and the brave 
admiral lost his right arm. The wounded who remained 
in the town were treated with great humanity. 

The remaining occurrences in parliament previously 
to the summer recess chiefly consisted in motions and 
debates relative to the invasion of Ireland, and the 
discontents prevailing in that country. The ministers 
underwent som^ severe charges of neglect and insen- 
sibility to the public danger on these occasions, but 
the motions against them were defeated by the usual 
majorities. A motion in the House of Commons by 
Mr. Grey for a specific reform in the representatation of 
the people was negatived by 258 votes against 03. 
Parliament rose outhe 2C)th of July. 

The military operations on the continent in this 
year commenced with the advance of Alvinzi from his 
cantonments on the Brenta, at the head of a new 
Austrian army of 50,000 men, to attempt the relief of 
Mantua 'Which still held out against the hrench. On 
January 8th, he attacked a French post on the Adige, 
which, after resisting the whole day, retired at night. 

C rossing that river, Alvinzi then made an attack upon 
General Joubert, who was much inferior in number, 
and forced him to retreat to Rivoli. Buonaparte, 
apprized of the event, inarched, with all the reinforce- 
ments he could collect, to that place, where he arrived 
in the, night unknown to the Austrian general, who 
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renewed thcattack on the following day, January l*4tb. 
After an engagement attended with many changes 
of fortune, and in which the French were at one time 
nearly surrounded, the latter gained thcT victory ; and 
the retreating Austrians were afterwards pursued with 
so much vigour, that almost the whole of the ^•emain-v 
ing army was captured or destroyed in detail. The 
garrison of Mantua now despairing of succour, capi- 
tulated on February 2d, on honourable teims, which 
were merited by their brave resistance ; and sthe im- 
perial arms were totally expelled from Italy. 

The Pope, who had imprudently resumed hostilities 
against the French, Vas now left without foreign 
support j and neither the sanctity of his cluuacter, 
nor such an army as he w^as able to raise from 
his territories, were likely to oppose any considerable 
obstacle to such invaders. After an action in which 
his few troops were routed without difficulty, his ter- 
ritories were presently over-run by French armies, his 
principal places surrendered, and Buonaparte having 
advanced within 40 leagues of Rome, which he did 
not wish to enter in a hostile manner, sent a letter in 
which he advised his holiness to trust to tlie generosity 
of the French, and conclude a pacification. This was 
effected on the terms that the Pope should renounce 
the coalition, disband his troops, and shut his ports 
against the enemies of France ; that he should cede 
Avignon in fidl sovereignty, and every other place in 
France formerly subject to the Roman see ; also the 
cities and territories, of Bologna, Ferrara, and the 
Romagna j and should pay to the republic the sum of 
.30 millions of livres, either in specie, or in works of 
art and manuscripts. * , 

In the mean lime another powerful Austrian arm}» 
had been collected, which was placed under the com- 
mand of the Archduke Charles. The French in' three 
divisions marched against it, and obliged fKe Austrians 
to retire to the Tagliaineuto, on the bank of which 
they. entrenched themselves with the' resolution of dis- 
puting the passage. The French divisions uniting and 
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led by Buonaparte in person, on March lOth, forced 
^ fhcir way across the river, the Austrians still retreating 
' before them. Arriving at the Lisonzo, they again en- 
countered an opposition; but having effected a passage, 
they took Gradisca with its garrison, and in the sequel 
^.*:»ijade . theniselves masters of Goritia, and finally of 
Trieste, the Emperor’s only port on the Adriatic. 
Massena and another Frencli general were at this time 
advancing to the borders of Carinthia ; and the former 
being attacked by the Austiians at 'Parvis, a very 
obstinate battle was fought, terminating in a complett; 
victory to the French. ' Joidiert, who had penetrated 
into Tyrol, advanced through a career of victories, and 
gained possession of Botzeu and Brixen ; while Ber- 
nadotte reiliiccd the province of (’arniola witl) its 
capital Laybach ; and Massena, after taking (’lagenfiirt, 
forced a line of defiles defended by a strong corps of 
Austrian-,, who were succoured by tlic Archduke at the 
head of his grenadiers. 

'I'he greatest consternation now prevailed in Vienna, 
which was the avoAved object of the French arms. 
Many jiersons ol‘ rank withdrew from that capital, 
and the Emperor Iiimself signified his intention of 
doing the same, rather than wait the e\'cnt of a siege. 
Ill this situation, Buouajiartc wrote a letter to the 
Archduke, making overtures for peace, which was ’ 
ostentatiously published throughout Europe, as a tes- 
timony of his moderation,' and to make it ajijiear that 
the war was continued only through the machiuations 
of the British mifiistry. lie continued his advance, 
when:; proposal being brought fiom the Emperor for 
a suspension of arms, it was eonchided on April 7lh. 

During the current of success by which tlu; French 
wer-' borne in this quarter, they were proceeding in a 
similar career on the Rhine. The rceovTiy of Fort 
Kelli, whiphi had beto taken by the Archduke about . 
tiie bo^iftiing of the year, was the first object of 
Moreau, wJio finding the Austrian line of defence on 
that river much . weakened by the reinforcement sent 
to the Italian army, resolved to attempt a passage. It 
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was effected after a warm action on April 19th, and 
the reduction of Kehl was the immediate consequence.; 
Hoche, who commanded on the Lower Rhjne, crossed 
that river at Neuwied on the 18th, and being opposed 
by General Kray, defeated him , in a bloody battle, and 
forced the imperialists to a hasty retreat.- Otheiv 
French divisions pushed on towards different.parts, and 
they were within a few hours march of Frankfort, 
when the intelligence of the preliminaries of peace 
being signed put a stop to their progress. That event 
took place on April 1 8th. 

The pacification between France and Austria now 
gave leisure to Buonaparte for turning his attention to 
the Venetians. The republic of Venice had undergone 
violations of its territories from both the belligerents, 
but it was' particularly exasperated against France, and 
viewed with dread the progress of its arms and princi- 
ples in Italy. When the French armies had passed into 
the Austrian provinces, and rumours were propagated 
of their being enclosed in defiles, where they would pro- 
bably be obliged to lay down their arms, the hatred of 
the Venetians broke out into acts of violence and bar- 
barity towards the French who remained among them, 
many being assassinated, and at Verona, in particular, 
a massacre being perpetrated in which even the sick in 
the hospitals were not spared. These outrages pro- 
duced a manifesto from Buonaparte, dated the 3d 
of May, in which the French resident at Venice >v’as 
ordered to quit that city, and hostilities were directed 
against the Venetian government. In consequence, the 
French troops in a few days over-ran and subdued all 
the territory of the republic on ^he Terra firma, and an 
exemplary vengeance tfas taken of the Veronese. The 
Venetians, conscious of their utter inability to resist, 
made a formal submission, and agreed to deliver up 
the persons guilty of the atrocities complained of. On 
May l6th a-small body of French took unresisted pos- 
session of this Queen of the Adriatic, boasting of an in- 
dependence of 14 centuries, during which she had often 
fowd tbet attacks of the most potent princes, and had 
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held in her hands the balance 6f Italy. A provisional 
• government was established by the victor on the demo- 
cratical plan ;'and the arsenal, with its contents, and the 
shipping of the state, were appropriated to the use of the 
Jj^ench republic. 

’ The state of Genoa next underwent the revolutionary 

process. In that republic the popular party had become 
that of the majority, hut a contest between it and the 
aristocracy had ended in the triumph of the latter. The 
vanquished, however, applied to -Buonaparte for his 
protection, who gave the nobles to understand that it 
was in vain for them to resist the prevalent spirit. They 
prudently complied with the admonition, and admit- 
ted a system of government modelled upon that of 
Trance. 

The negotiations for a definitive peace between 
Austria and France were carrying on during the summer 
and autumn ; and the principle of compensations being 
admitted as that by which the stronger powers were to 
make up their quarrels at the expence of the weaker, 
the court of Vienna was connived at in making an irrup- 
tion into the Venetian province of Istria, and reducing 
it under its own dominion. The treaty was signed on 
October 17th at Campo Formio by Buonaparte and the 
imperial commissioners. By its articles the Emperor 
ceded to the French republic, in full sovereignty, the 
whole of the Austrian Netherlands, and consented to 
its remaining in possession of the isles of Corfu, Zante, 
Cefalonia, and all others belonging to the Venetians 
in the Adriatic, together with their settlements in 
Albania, to the south east of the gulph of Lodrino. He 
recognized the new republic called the Cisalpine, 
ibrmed out of states in the territories of the Pope and of 
V' nice, to which were annexed Austrian Lombardy, 
•Mantua, Modena, Massa, and Carrara. On the other 
hand, there were ceded to tlie Emperor, Igtria, Dalmatia, 
with all the Venetian islands in the Adriatic to the^ 
north-west of the' gulph of Lodrino, and the city of 
Venice, with a large portion of thfe' dominions of that 
o.xtinguislied republic. The Duke of Modena was to 
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have an indiMnnification in the Bris^aw. By a secret 
convention, the Emperor consented that the Rhine 
should be the boundary lietwcen France and'Germany, 
and engaged to use his mediation for jirocnring the 
like consent from the German states ; and on the othg^r 
hand, the French were to exert their influence' in pro-’ 
curing some cessions to the Emperor on the side of 
Bavaria. For every acquisition made in the' empire by 
one ])arty, tlu; other was to receive an equivalent. 

During this ])eriod of success to the arras of France, 
its domestic lran([uillity was shaken by frequent storms. 
The royalist ])arly were indefatigable in tiicir machina- 
tions against the republican government; and great 
numboj's in every part of France being imbued with 
their princij>lcs, they continually became more daring 
and confident. A conspiracy formed by the emissaries 
of Louis XVIII. was detected in Jamiary, and its prin- 
cipal agents wei'e apprehended ; and although the truth 
of some pretended discoveries in this business was ques- 
tionable, yet an address of Louis to the Frcncli nation, 
published .soon after, avowed the existence in France of 
persons, who acted in concert with him. At the luinual 
change, in March, of one third of the members of the 
legiislature, some of the ancient noblesse were returned, 
with others whose principles were thought inclining to 
monarchy; among these was»General‘ Pichegru, who 
had long been suspected of a design to bring back the 
Bourbon family. In the directory, Latourncur went 
out of office by lot, and was rejflaced by Barthelemi, a 
negotiator and man of letters in general esteem. The 
session of the new legislature commenced in May, and 
a strong opposition soq^i dccluied itself ag.'iinst the 
measures of .the directory, who were loudly censured 
for profusion and ■mismanagement. More favour now 
began to be shewn to the relations of emigrants, and 
the non-turing .priests, and son c of the severest decrees 
against mem were mitigated. The royalists at the same 
timt^sumed a greater liberty of sjieech, and much ran- 
cor^ abuse passed between the two parties. 
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But if the republican cause lost ground in the senate, 
it was popular without, and particularly enjoyed the 
powerful supjwrt of Buonaparte, now decidedly tlie 
first military character of the nation. On the an- 
niyersary of the 14th of July he informed the army that 
counter-revolutionary designs were in agitation, and ex- 
horted them to remain true to the cause for which they 
had shed so much of their blood. Ilis address was so 
efficacious, that the difterent di\ isions of the army 
warmly expressed their approbation of the conduct of 
the directory, and tlieir attachment to the existing con-' 
stitution. This declaration of tlie sentiments of the 


military class induced the government to call a boily of 
troops to tl>e neighbourhood of Paris, for the purpose 
of overawing the royalists who were flocking in from 
diflerent parts to the capital. In this measure, hoAvcver, 
three oidy of the directory concurred, Barras, lleubel, 
and Larovellierc ; the other two, Carnot and Barthelemi, 
inclined to more moderate councils. Violent dissen- 


tions and party movements were, the result, which at 
lengtii were brought to a crisis. On September l-th 
General Augereau received an order signed by the 
three directors first mentioned, to arrest a number of 
the national repiosentatives ; in consequence of which 
he entered the place of assembly with his soldiers, and 
apprehended Generals Pichegru and Willot, with (JO 
other members, on a charge of high treason. 'I'he other 
members of the directory were also among the ])ro- 
.scribed, but Carnot made his escape, while Barthelemi 
remained to share in the fate of his party. A- committee 
of public safety was then nominated, the resolutions of 
whii.h were adopted by the council of .'JOO. By these, the 
I ra'. ’sactions of the primary and electoral assemblies of 50 
d» partments were declared illegal, the persons elected 
by them into the legislature and into official posts were 
ttompelled to resign, aud power was given to the di- 
rectory to nominate to the offices thus vacated. 'I'he 
laws in favour of royalists and emigrants were repealed} 
all public journals were placed under the inspection of 
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the police ; and fifty-five persons, members of the direc- 
tory and the two councils, were sentenced to deportation. 
It was a signal proof of the change in the national tem- 
per, tliat in all these violent proceedings not a single 
dro]) of blood was shed. I'he two vacancies in tiie 
directory were filled by Merlin, and Francois de' 
Neufehateau. 

The necessity to which Austria had been ' reduced of 
making a separate peace with France, having left 
Great Britain absolutely alone in her contest 'with a 
power which had been acquiring allies in proportion as 
she had lost them, it appeared a point of obvious 
policy, for her also to withdraw from a war which was 
now without any attainable object, and presented 
nothing but burden and hazard. The ministry there- 
fore, on June 1st, intimated to the French directory a 
willingness to enter into a new negotiation for peace. 
The proposal was assented to, and Lisle being the place 
fixed upon for holding the conferences, Lord Malmes- 
bury repaired thither in the beginning of July, 'fhe 
discussions which followed presented numerous diffi- 
culties, chiefly arising from the pretended obligations of 
the French to procure for their allies a restitution of ail 
that they had lost, which would have left to the Eng- • 
lish notliing but the part of cession, without any com- 
pensation. In the midst of the negotiation, those poli- 
tical changes took place in France which have been 
above mentioned, one of the consequences of which 
was the appointment of new plenipotentaries at I.isle. 
On their arrival the conference was soon brought to an 
end ; for Lord Malmesbury being required to give an 
immediate answer to the questit^n, whether he was in- 
vested with powers for restoring to the French republic 
and its allies all the conquests made from them during 
the war, upon his declaration that he was authorized to 
treat upon no other principle than that of reciprocal 
compensations, he was ordered to depart within four 
and^t^enty hours. He accordingly, alter an ineffectual 
attelhpt to induce them to recall this hasty order, left 
Lisle on September 18th. 
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/ The French rulers were perhaps led to take this ar- 
[ rogant tone not only by the extraordinary career of 
success wliich^their arms had met with on the continent 
of Europe, but by a presage of the difficulties in which 
the British government weie about to be involved on 
account- of the tumultuous state of Ireland. The dis- 
sentions in that kingdom, inflamed by a variety of ag- 
gravations, -had proceeded so far, that the malcontents, 
who assumed the title of United Irishmen, regularly or- 
ganized themselves throughout the country, and sent 
deputies to treat with the French for assistance in throw- 
ing off the yoke of England. On the other side, the 
party attached to government put in practice strong 
measures. The military were dispersed into all parts j 
searches were made for arms with circumstances of great 
severity ; and many persons were apprehended 00 sus- 
picion. The moderate party in the Irish parliament, 
who proposed conciliation by a reform in the represen- 
tation, finding tliemselves in a small minority, made a 
secession. A large proportion of the people were now 
obviously preparing for insurrection, and nothing could 
be more gloomy than the prospects with which the year 
closed in Ireland. 

The British parliament re-assembled on November 
2d, and_ was opened by a speech from the throne, of 
which the principal topics were the failure of the nego- 
tiations for peace, the flourishing state of the revenue, 
and the naval successes, with the necessity of continuing 
the most vigorous exertions till a more just and pacific 
spirit should prevail on the part of the enemy. The 
usual addresses were carried witli* little opposition ; and 
the succeeding debates relative to the negotiations at 
IasIc afforded nothing memorable. The estimates of 
the -ixpences for the ensuing year were then brought 
forward, from which it appeared that the supplies to be 
provided for amounted to twenty-five'and a half millions. 
Among the ways and means proposed was the trebling 
of the assessed taxes, to stand in place of a part of the 
requisite loan. This subject wm jpfoductive of long 
debates, which were not tenninated before the recess. 
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At the beginning of this year Mr. Adaras was eJectei^ 
president ol‘ the United States of America, and Mr.^ 
Jeflerson vice-president. 

On May IStli, Frederic William, Hereditary Prince 
of Wurtbmberg Stutgardt was married to Charlotta 
Augusta Matilda, Princess-royal of Great Britain. 

Frederic William II., King of Prussia, died on Novem- 
ber lOtb, in the 51<th year of his age, alter a reign of 
11 years.’ He was succeeded by his son, Frederic 
Wiliiam III. 
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A.D. 1798. 

Ykar of George III. 38 & 39. 
Parliament 2 3. • 


llrhdUon in Ireland . — Earl Conitvallis' appointed Viceroy. — Land- 
inpr of French at Killala, and iheir Capture . — Naval Success of Sir 
J, liotdase Warren, — Final Extinction of the Rebellion. — Parlia- 
mentary Ajjairs, — Bill pennittinfr purchase of the Land-tax, and 
other Fina tidal Measures. — Plans for National Befence, — I'ender 
\dJoreiprn Service by the Militia. — Bill passed for rc<rul at in ^ Slave. 
Ships — P/rparntions of the French for invadinpr Great Britain, 
and Measures taken for Resistance — Expedition against Ostend, 
and its Result. — Motions of the French Directory io briu^ Switzer- 
land under its Authority. — Bern taken, and the Aristocrat ical Can- 
to7is reduced. ~ New Comtitnlion. — Resistance and Destruction of 
the (J uderwalders. — Revolution at Rome. — The Papal Government 
abrooatrd. — The City in Possession of the French. — A French Gar- 
• risou admitted into the Citadel of 'Turin. — Grand Expedition io 
Ept,y]d under Buonaparte. — Malta reduced . — Cairo taken . — 
French Fled entirely destroyed in the Bay of Aboukir by Admiral 
Nelson. — Further Proceedings of the Frnich in Ejiypt- — At tempi 
tf the Court of Naples io expel the French from Rome ; its Jinal 
Dfeat . — Imwrreclion in the Low Countries. — The Ottoman Porte 
drclaref Wtn agahfst France.— Treaty between Russia and Great 
Britain. — Preparations of the Americans to assert their Ri<rht^ 
aoain^f the French. — St. Domingo rcliriqiushcd to the People of 
Colour. — Minorca .surrendered to ihe British . — Winter Sessunt 
if Pa A iamenl opened. — Income-tax proposed. 

P f J E affairs of Ireland took the leatl this year, in point 
of iiaportance, among the concerns of the British empire. 
The numerous malcontents of that country, though 
much disconcerted by the failure of their ex})ectations of 
aid from France, were so hard pressed by the vigorous 
and severe measures of government, which had ob- 
lained intelligence of their plans, that they resolved no 
longer to delay making trial of the fortune of arms; In 
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the month of February they had formed a military com-', 
mittec which drew up instructions for their officers and 
commanders, but the great body of the. lower class were 
wholly destitute of proper arms and accoutrements, for 
which they had relied on importations by the French. 
Such, however, was their ardour, that they crowdedto 
the summons of theii' chiefs, and during, that and the 
following month the disaffected had spread .over many 
of the southern districts, whilst an extensive corres- 
pondence was carried on with those in the north. A 
general insurrection had, been determined upon, in 
which the castle of Dublin, the camp near it, and the 
artillery, were to have been suiprized in one night, and 
other places were to have been seized at the same time. 
The disclosure of the plot by one of the conspirators oc- 
casioned the seizure of fourteen of the delegates at a 
house in Dublin j and the information of a militia 
officer, who had entered among them as a spy, produced 
other discoveries which entirely defeated this design. 
Nothing therefore was left them but open force, and on 
May 24th they commenced their operations by an 
attack on the towns of Naas, Carlow, and other places, 
from which they were repulsed with loss. On the 2.5th 
they proceeded, about 15,00() strong, against Wexford, 
and entirely defeated part of the garrison which sallied 
out to meet them ; and on the 30th the town surrendered, 
after part of the protestant inhabitants had escaped ; 
those who remained were put under confinement. 
They also made themselves masters of Enniscorthy with 
the help of the catholic inhabitants ; but in a furious 
attack on New Ross, which was defended by a strong 
division of the army, they were drven back with great 
slaughter. Enraged at thfe defeat, they massacred in 
cold blood more than a hundred of their protestant pri- 
soners ^ Wexford for the insurrection had now taken 
the precise character of a popish rebellion as in former 
tim^, and the foresight of this result prevented any 
co»<^eration from the protestant political malcpntents 
in the portli. Other actions witli various fortune en- 
sued, till General Lake» collecting a powerful force, on 
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^Junc 21st attacked the main body of the rebels posted 
on Vinegar Hill near Enniscorthy. After a vigorous 
resistance, •thej:' were broken and fled ; and their loss 
in J;he battle and pursuit was so considerable, that the 
wjiole party was completely disheartened. Wexford 
anil the' other places held by them were given up ; and 
in the south of Ireland none remained in arms except 
a few bodies of pillagers. In the north, the counties of 
Down and Antrim li^d joined in the insurrection, and a 
force was mustered which ventured to oppose the troops 
sent against them ; but a ‘defeat which they sustained 
on June I2tli near Ballinahinch reduced them to sub- 
mission. 

Soon after these events, Lord Camden was recalled, 
and J^arl Cornwallis, whose political and military cha- 
racter stood in the highest estimation, was appointed his 
successor. He carried with him a general pardon for 
all who should submit, with a very few exceptions. 
Some of those who had been apprehended for the con- 
spiiacy above mentioned wei*e executed, the punish- 
ment of others was commuted, and justice was duly 
tempered with mercy. The troubles in Ireland would 
probably soon have subsided, had not the French at 
length scut a tardy and inefficient aid. A body of 
about 900 regular troops commanded by General 
Humbert, was landed at Killala on August 22d, from 
three French frigates, and immediately marched to 
Castlebar, joined by a small number of the catholics 
of the country. They there encountered a superior 
force under General Lake which they compelled to re- 
treat, leaving behind it six pieces of cannon. From 
Castlebar they proceeded eastward into the heart of the 
coun>:fy, with what plan it is difficult to conceive, since 
it V as impossible that so inconsiderable a body could 
resist the troops that would be collected against them ; 
but Humbert was probably led to expect the junction of 
all the malcontents on his route. The French and their 
associates crossed the Shannon, General Lake with his 
column following to watch their movements. Lord Corn- 
wallis in the meantime had advanced with more troops to 
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Carrick. At length, on September Sth, Lake coming' 
up with their rear at a place called Ballinaniiick, a short 
action was brought on, terminating in*fl'.e surrender of 
all the French, and the dispersion or cajiture of the 
rebels. Another attempt of the French to reviv^a 
lost cause was equally unsuccessful. A squadron cori' 

• sisting of one ship of the line and eight frigates with 
troops and ammunition on board, destined for Ireland, 
was fallen in with, oil’ the nortli-\v<istern coaAt of that 
island, by the squadron of Sir John Borlase Warren, on 
October l.^th, who captured the ship of the line and 
three frigates ; and eventually, the whole, with the ex- 
ception of two frigates, came into the possession of 
the English. This abortive oflbrt was the close of the 
Irish rebellion, an euterprize more alarming than danger- 
ous, and not less weakly conducted, than rashly begun. 

Of the parliamentary business during the remainder 
of the session, a principal part was financiai. The bill, 
for increasing the assessed taxes, after a considerable 
opposition in both Houses, received the royal assent 
on January 12th. In April Mr. Pitt brought forward 
a plan for extinguishing a quantity of the national debt, 
by permitting individuals to purchase their Jautl-tax. 
The discussion of this scheme produced much liehate, 
in which the most opposite opinions were maintained 
relative to the jirobable effect of such a change. The 
stronge.it objection was made on the cotistitutional 
ground, that it took away the check upon mihisters 
jiossessed by parliament in the present annual vote for 
the land-tax, as payment for the army j it however 
passed into a law. 

The minister found it it^cessary on April 25th, to in- 
troduce a new estimate for the public supplies on ac- 
count of additionaFexpenditures, which raised the sum. 
required to nearly twenty-^ight and an half millions. 
Amoi^ the ways and means were some new taxes, and 
a loan of fifteen millions for Great Britain and two 
millitftis for Ireland. 

■The accumulated dangers to the nation having ren- 
dered it necessary to attend more particularly to the 
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/mcaos of defence, Mr. Dunda-s brought in a bill for al-. 
l.lowing men in tlie supplemental militia to enlist into 
the'regular •army, ♦which passed without opposition. It 
was, followed by another, to enable his majesty to pro- 
vide for the security and defence of the kingdom, and 
to indemnify persons who might suftbr in their pro- 
])erty by such measures as should be tliought necessaiy, 
of which the object was to confer the power of knowing, 
in case of emergency, who were ready to ajipear in 
arras and co-operate with the existing military force, 
and of employing them iij the most etfcctual manner. 
The revival of the alien bill, and a renewal of the sus- 
pension of the habeas corpus act, were farther measures 
adopted for the purpose of prevention. 

Tlie state of Ireland was a tojjic introduced into 
some of the parliamentary speeches ; but it was the 
general fi'eling, that the public agitatioji of such a sub- 
ject at s(» critical a period was higlily improper. In 
the month of June, wliile the rebellion was raging, a 
message from the King wsis brouglit to parliament, de- 
siring “ that he might be enabled to take all such 
ini'asui’cs as might be necessary to defeat any enterprizes 
of his enemies, as the exigences of affairs might require.” 
The ]>articular object of this message was explained by 
another, mentioning that the officers and privates of 
different regiments of militia had made a voluntary 
tender of their services to assist in the suppression of 
the rebellion now subsisting in Ireland j and a motion 
was accordingly made for a bill lo enable his Majesty 
to accept of such tenders. It was considerably opposed, 
as being likely in many cases to operate compidsorily 
upon a great part of such militia corps ; the bill how- 
ever passed into a law. 

]\jf. Wilberforce in this session brought on his annual 
motion for the abolition of the slaVe trade, which, was 
seconded by Mr. Pitt. It renewed the usual debates 
upon this topic, and was rejected by only a small ma- 
jority, the votes being 87 to 83. A bettor f(»tune at- 
lended the introduction of a bill to alleviate the m. series 
attending this traffic, entituled “ For regulating tlie 
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shipping and carrying of slaves in British vessels froin' 
Africa,” which passed by a great majority. 

Parliament was prorogued on June*§9th. ' 

The French having by the treaty of Campo Formio 
disengaged themselves from their continental enenues, 
it became more than ever their avowed object to subdue 
their remaining and most formidable foe, England. 
The invasion of Great Britain was the favourite theme 
of their public orators, and its conquest was anticipated 
with all the boastful confidence of the nation. A number 
of troops was collected on theppposite coast, and named 
the army of England; transports of all kinds were fitted 
out in the harbours ofthe Channel ; and a loan was opened 
upon the credit of the English spoils. Although main 
in this country imagined all this to be gasconade, in- 
tended for the purpose of alarm and diversion, yet the 
most active measures were pursued for repelling the 
threatened attack. Besides the large addition made to 
the militia, every county was directed to raise bodies of 
irregular cavalry from the yeomanry ; and almost every 
town and considerable village in the kingdom had its 
corps of volunteers trained and regularly armed. 'J'he 
greatest alacrity was every where shewn to . confront 
the menaced assault, and this island was never before 
in so formidable a state of internal defence. Part}' 
differences were entirely suspended as far as concerned 
this essential point ; and Britain, with united hearts and 
hands, “ was confident against a world in arms.” 

Intelligence having been received that a number of 
transport boats fitting out at Flushing were intended to be 
sent round by the canals to Ostend and Dunkirk for the 
purpose of invasion, an ei^edition was sent out in May, 
in order to destroy the sluices and bason of the Bruges 
canal at Ostend. A flotilla of vessels under the . direc- 
tion of Captain Home Popham, having on board a body 
of troops commanded by Major-General Cootc, sailed on 
the l-Qth, and early on the next morning a landing was 
eflfeeted to the eastward of Ostend. The troops were 
immediately employed in the business for which they 
were sent, and in a few hours the sluices were blown 
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up, and several vessels in the canal were destroyed, 
with a trifling loss to the assailants. On returning to 
^ the beach to reitflbark, it was found that the wind and 
* surf rendered this operation impracticable ; and the coun- 
try being at this time alarmed, several columns were soon 
descried approaching to attack them. After a spirited 
resistance, the great superiority of the enemy taking 
away all hope of escape, the troops surrendered pri- 
soners of war, and were conveyed to Bruges. The 
number landed was about 1000, of whom more than a 
hundred were killed or wounded in the engagement. 

The French directory, whose successes had inspired 
them with a spirit of unlimited domination, now resolved 
to extend their authority to Switzerland. They began 
by peremptorily requiring the cantons to expel the 
British envoy, Mr. Wickham, whom they accused of 
having by English money aided the inachinatiohs of the 
French emigrants in Switzerland with their associates 
in France ; but this cause of quarrel was obviated by 
that minister’s recall. They next ordered the French 
troops on the frontier to take possession of that part of 
the territory of Basle which was subject to the juris- 
diction of the cantons, and assured to tliem by treaty, 
which act produced remonstrances, but nothing farther. 
Meantime their emissaries had been assiduous in dis- 
seminating dcmocratical principles through those can- 
tons, the constitution of which was aristocratical, and 
in which the haughtiness of the nobility and leading 
families had long been a subject of complaint. The 
Pays de Vaud, subject to Bern, was particularly ren- 
dered malcontent by the manner in which it had been 
governed; and a strong division of French troops 
under General Menard having marched into that dis- 
trict, the Vaudois, joined by malcontents from the other 
cantons, on January 7th, held an assembly of represen- 
tatives elected according to the Frencli plan, which sent 
a deputation to Paris testifying their devotion to the 
republic, and claiming its assistance in defence of their 
liberty. Tlie French had now obtained complete pos- 
session of that quarter, with its magazines and military 
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stores, and began to levy contributions. In this 
alarming state of affairs, the Swiss diet, assembled at 
Arau, was divided in opinion concermng the measures 
proper to be adopted ; five of them, with Bern at their 
head, deciding for a vigorous opposition to the French, 
whilst the other eight, including the democratical -can- 
tons, refused to concur in the resolution. Matters 
were still in suspence, when a French soldier being 
killed in an affray, -Menard regarded the act as a decla- 
ration of hostilities, and put his forces in motion. The 
government of Bern, in order to ingratiate themselves 
with their own subjects, relaxed their aristocratical plan 
by a decree em])owering the principal towns and dis- 
tricts in their canton to elect fifty members to the sove- 
reign comicil ; in which alteration they were imitated 
by - five oilier cantons. At the same time a solemn 
resolution was entered into of defending their country 
to the last extremity. An array was raised under the 
command of the Baron d’Erlach, but before proceeding 
to hostilities, a negotiation was entered u})on witii the 
French (Jeneral Brnne, successor to Menard. The con- 
<Ution9 prescribed by the directory being a total change 
in the Swiss constitution,, and the adoption of one which 
they dictated, the terms were rejected. Negotiations, 
however, were still pending, when, on the night of 
March 1st, Bruno attacked the Swiss army by surprise, 
which was compelled to retreat, and Friburg and 
Soleurc fell into the hands of the victors. Several well 
disputed actions ensued, but the French made their 
why to the walls of Bram, in which city the people had 
insisted upon a change 'of governments which had been 
complied with. This evept was aotified to General 
Brune, who farther required the admission of a French 
garrison ; but all parties united in the indignant rejeev 
tion of‘ this propo.sal. The French immediately made 
their attac^j March ,5th, and in the bloody action which 
ensued, a'^number of youths of the best families fell, 
after igtertiqg the most heroic courage. The Swiss 
were at lengtli entirely defeated, and the victo'rs entered 
Bern that evening. The fall of this canton was fol- 
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lowed by tliat of the other aristocratical cantons, which 
..submitted to the terms imposed by France. The five 
’smaller cantons, IvQwever, though (lemocratical, formed 

resohitiou of resisting a foreign yoke j and on the 
30th of April their united force marched to Lucerne, 
of whicli. they took possession. This they evacuated on 
the advance of the French, who surprized Zug, where 
a large party of the Swiss laid down their arins. The 
remainder entered into a treaty with the French general, 
by which it was stipulated that none of his troops 
should come within the boundaries of tiie confedei’atc 
cantons. The directory, however, took a pretext for 
breaking this treaty, from the refusal of these cantons 
to take the oath of fidelity to the new constitution im- 
posed by the diet of Arau ; and by intimidation pro- 
duci‘d a compliance from all but the canton of Unter- 
waltlen. Its inhabitants, determined not to survive the 
loss of their liberties, encountered on September 8th, a 
vastly superior body of French invaders, and after all 
the exertions of valour reduced to despair, were almost 
entirely cut off. Two hundred men of Schweitz, who 
came too late for their succour, rushed into the midst of 
the French ranks, and were killed to a man. All Switzer- 
land was now modelled into one republic on the plan 
of that of France, but its legislature was not permitted 
to act independently of the French government. The 
rapacious and tyrannical spirit of the latter was displayed 
by an order to their commissary-general in Switzer- 
land, for seizing all the treasures and stores belonging 
to the public throughout the country. 

During the course of these events, the seeds of a 
revolution w'ere ripening at Rome- Although the 
Pope ted obtained a respite from French hostility by 
the tr'Mty of Tolentino, ne had been reduced to such 
a state of humiliation, and had been obliged to practise 
so many unpopular expedients to raise the sums im- 
posed upon him, that he retained little of the respect 
or attachment of his subjects. At the same time the 
principles of the French revolution were making prd- 
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gress among a people who had never lost the memory 
of the liberty and glory of their republican ancestors.-. 
About the close of December an insucrectiop took place’ 
among the malcontents* in which some of the insur.' 
gents repaired to tlie palace of the French ambassador, 
and requested the protection of France in their efforts 
to establish a free government. The ambassador de- 
siring them to depart, an affray arose between them 
and the pursuing military, in the court of the palace, 
which he and General Duphot attempted to pacify. 
The latter, having seized a soldier’s musket to prevent 
him from firing, was shot dead, and the ambassador 
escaped with difficulty. He afterwards left Rome and 
retired to Florence j and this outrage, for which every 
possible satisfaction was offered, afforded a pretext for 
sending Marshal Berthier to Rome with a large body 
of troops. On February 11th the French took pos- 
session of the castle of ot. Angelo ; and on the l6th 
the people of Rome, assembling in the Campo Vaccino, 
solemnly proclaimed the resumption of tlieir ancient 
sovereignty. They then framed an act of legislative 
and executive government, which they presented to 
the French general, by whom it was conditionally ac- 
cepted,\ with some additional regulations for preserving 
the public peace. The Pope, on the entrance of the 
French, was confined to the Vatican under strong 
guard, and seals were placed on all the pontifical apart- 
ments, and on tlie palaces of the absent cardinals. Large 
contributions were demanded, for the payment of which 
four cai'dinals were kept as hostages, and a variety of 
revolutionary injunctions w^e issued. The body of 
cardinals present formally abdicated tlieir ^hare in the 
temporal government of the state. It being signified 
to the Pope- that his reign was al an end, but that his 
spiritual d^mty remained, inviolate, he expressed him- 
self well satisfied j and on February 23d he withdrew 
to Sienna. Rome was now for several months a scene 
of merciless pillage and extortion on the part of the 
French,, and of tumults and- insurrections attended with 
bloodshed on that of tlie oppressed people, till comrais- 
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sioners delegated by the directory exerted themselves to 
_ Suppress the outrages of their countrymen. 

xhe King of Sardinia, who, though nominally an 
''independent sovereign, was in fact entirely at the 
mercy of the French, having been obliged by his neces- 
sities .to ‘levy large contributions on his subjects, an 
'insurrection of the Piedmontese bordering on Genoa 
took place, -which was favoured by the new Ligurian 
republic. In the sequel, the directory interfered, and 
required the admission of a French garrison into the 
citadel of Turin, whidi was complied with in the 
beginning of July ; and thus Piedmont was put in the 
actual posses.sion of France. 

The great nation, as it emphatically called itself^ now 
entertained those projects of boundless ambition which 
for so many years have held the greatest part of the 
civilized world in a state of perpetual agitation ; and 
in this yc^ar it carried them to another quarter of the 
globe. An expedition was long in preparation during 
the early part of it, at the port of Toulon, which 
became the subject of various conjectures. It consisted 
of 13 ships of the line, seven frigates, and some smallirar 
armed vessels, witli nearly 200 transports, carrying2d,000 
regular troops, horses, artillery, and a vast quantity 
of provisions and ' military stores. In the fleet were 
also conveyed many artists of all kinds, men of science 
in all its different depaitments, linguists and profleients 
in literature, and in short, all the requisites for the 
foundation of a flourishing colony, and the advance- 
ment of general knowledge. Tne conduct of the 
whole was committed to Buonaparte, who, besides the 
characterof the greatest generm of the age, bore that 
ofTman'Sf ^perior talents and extraordinary resource. 
Tin. expedition sailed on the 20tli of May, and on 
June 9th, arrived off the island of Malta. Of this 
almost impregnable place possession was taken with so 
little resistance, that therp is every reason to suspect 
a previous concert between the captors and the knights. 
Having left a suflScipt garrison, l^onapaite sailed for 
his ulnmate desth^ft'on, and f^cbea the coast of 
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Egypt on July 1st. The object of the expedition now 
disclosed itselli which was the conquest of that cele-i 
brated country, coveted not only as -a valuable acqui- 
sition in itself, but as affording a station whence .the 
English power in the East Indies, regarded by the 
French as the great source of their rival’s wealth and 
prosperity, might be advantageously assailed'. That 
Egypt was a portion of the Turkish empire,- with which 
France was then at peace, formed no objection to the 
scheme ; for it was pretended that the purpose of the 
French was to act as friends and allies to the Grand 
Seignior, by chastising the rebellious Beys. Buonaparte 
landed his troops, took Alexandria by siorm, and 
marching up the country, gave the Beys a defeat which 
rendered him master of Cairo. He proclaimed peace 
and amity with the natives, organized a temporary 
government, and then set out in pursuit of the fugitive 
Beys to the confines of Syria. 

The equipment of the Toulon fleet being known to the 
British ministry, though its destination was probably 
only matter of conjecture, it was determined to send a 
stfong squadron to watch its motions, under the com- 
mand or Admiral Nelson. It was a considerable time 
before a junction of the British force in tlie Mediter- 
ranean could be made, and though all possible- dili- 
gence and activity were afterwards used in tracing the 
course of the enemy, he had reached his intended 
port before certain intelligence could be obtained of him. 
At length, on August 1st, the French fleet was descried 
at anchor across the Bay of Aboukir near the mouth 
of the Nile, consisting of 13 ships of the line and four 
frigates, commanded by Admiral Brueys,^ in^_ the 
L’Orient of 120 guns. Th^ Englisu fl&t 'was com- 
posed of the same number of ships of the line, and one 
of 5,0 guns. Nelson decided for an immediate attack ; 
and disregarding the position of the French, moored 
in Hue of battle, and protected by shoals and batteries, 
he rap in to close engagement^ 9hip to ship, in which 
operation one of the English of 7‘f' ^uns grounded 
upon a shoal, and was not got off before the end of 
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the action. Several of the French ships had struck 
.when night set in, which was rendered grandly terrific 
"b]^' the conflagration of the L’Orient, ending in a dr^d> 
ful explosion, in which the Admiral and his whole crew 
of more than a thousand men perished. On the next 
morning -the battle closed, with the capture of nine sail 
of the line, and the destruction of two moi e, and two 
frigates; and the British naval annals do not exhibit a 
victory more complete and glorious. Its effects all over 
Europe in enhancing the idea of British valour, and 
strengthening the antigallican cause, were extraordinary. 
At home it was received with unbounded transport, and 
honours of every kind were heaped upon the conquering 
commander, among which was the apposite title of 
Baron Nelson of the Nile. 

One effect, however, which might have been ex- 
pected from this great success, that of defeating the 
wliole French enterprize, did not take place ; for the 
genius of Buonaparte was able to provide for his army 
after all communication with Europe was cut offj and 
to make head against the muuerous foes by which he 
was surrounded. He employed every art to recon^le 
the people of Egypt to the new dominion under which 
they had fallen ; and he affected great respect for 'the 
Mahometan religion and its ministers. The necessary 
requisitions, however, could not fail of exciting discon- 
tents, and a violent insurrection broke out at Cairo on 
October 2Gth, which was not suppressed without much 
bloodshed. Numerous actions followed against the 
Mamelukes and Ambs, in which the French were 
generally successful ; and tliey establishetl theii* au- 
thori^ through the greatest part of Upi)er as well as 
of’^^o'w^Bgypt. At the close of the year Buonaparte 
prepared to march against the Pashaw of Acre. 

The progress of the French in Italy, and especially 
their invasion of the Roman territory, struck an alarm 
into the court of Naples, which was conscious of the 
disafteetjon of many of its own subjects. Great exer- 
tions were made by that government to augment the 
army, and put the country into a good state of defence, 

f3 
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and a close alliance was entered into with the imperial 
court, much to the displeasure of the French Directory,’, 
which remonstrated in a lofty and menacing style, and 
was at the same time sending reinforcements to. the 
French troops at Rome. The victory of Nelson, as it 
inspired confidence in all the enemies of France 
throughout Italy, gave particular satisfaction to the 
Neapolitan Court, which it not only freed -from all its 
terrors, but animated with courage to become the 
aggressors. The King of Naples had not hesitated to 
receive the JJritish admiral with the most distinguished 
lionours, and in no place was the destruction of the 
French fleet celebrated with more public rejoicings 
than in that capital. ’^Fhe Neapolitan army now 
amounted to 80,(X)0 men well disciplined and officered, 
and General Mack was sent for out of Germany to 
take the supreme command. It was resolved that they 
shoidd become the assailants ; and the King, putting 
himself at the head, but under the conduct of Mack, 
entered the territory of the Roman republic on Novem- 
ber 23d. For the purpose of a diversion, a British 
squadron, with a considerable body of troops on board, 
sailed to Leghorn, of which it took possession. This 
commencement of hostility afforded a pretext to the 
French for seizing all the remaining Italian territories 
of the King of Sardinia, whom they obliged to trans- 
port himself to his own island. Mack, in the mean- 
time, having driven back the advanced posts of the 
Roman army, occupied a considerable tract of country j 
but his success was short-lived. The French General, 
Championet, collecting the dispersed coqis of his 
countrymen, marched against the Neapolitan, though 
greatly inferior in number to tiiem, add“a series' of 
actions ensued, in every one of which the French 
were victorious. * The final result was, that in the 
space of three weeks Mack found himself compelled to 
retreat to Naples, and put himself m a posture of 
d^nce at the head of an army on which he could place 
»# reliance — so little does discipline avail without 
eburage ! 
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The oppressions of the French in the Belgian pro.. 
.Vances, and in particular their military conscriptions, 
‘^eited a formidable insurrection against their authority, 
which pervaded five departments during the autumn, 
and was not quelled without much bloodshed. 

The Ottoman Forte declared war in September 
against the French republic, on account of its invasion of 
Egypt, and-formed an alliance with Russia. Paul, the 
new sovereign of that vast empire, in whose cliaracter 
passion greatly predominated over policy, had surpassed 
all other potentates in the openness of his declarations 
of hostility to the French revolution, and had signified 
his intention of mashing an army to the borders of 
France, and undertaking the restoration of the Bour- 
bons. He had also declared himself protector and 
grand-master of the order of Malta, though its con- 
nections had hitherto been solely with Roman-catholic 
sovereigns j and on every occasion he displayed his de- 
testation of French principles, and his attachment to 
all the ancient form and ceremonial of society. Such 
zeal, joined with so much power, therefore caused him 
to be regarded as an important accession to the anti- 
gallican association; and liis co-operation was secured 
by a subsidy stipulated in a treaty concluded in Decem- 
ber between him and the King of Great Britain. 

The haughtiness and disregard of national rights 
which now characterized the proceedings of the French 
government was near involving it in a quarrel with the 
United States of America. De])uties having been sent 
to France from the States for the purpose of accom- 
modating the subisting differences, they were treated 
\^ith so much arrogance, and demands were advanced 
so unjust IfT their nature, that pre})arations were made 
on their part for a spirited assertion of their indi'pendent 
oJgnity. Commissions for re2)risals by sea were is- 
sued, resolutions were passed for equipping ships of w’ar ; 
the military establishment was augmented, and the 
supreme command was vested in General Washington. 

The island of St. Domingo was totally evacuated by 
the English troops in May ; and near the end of the 
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year, by the Prench ; and the negro chief, Toussaint. 
rOuvcrturc, remained possessed of the principal au-j 
thority. • 

In November, the island of Minorca surrendered, 
with scarcely any resistance, to a British force com- 
manded by General C. Stuart. 

In the same month, the Isle of Gozo, near Malta, 
capitulated to a detachment of Admiral Nelson’s 
squadron. 

The autumnal session of parliament opened on 
November iiJOth, with a royal speech, in which the 
victoi y of the Nile, and the suppression of the Irish re- 
bellion, were alluded to assubjccts of national gratitude ; 
and the wisdom and magnanimity ' displayea by the 
Emj)eror of Russia, with the decision and vigour of 
the Ottoman Porte, were mentioned as examples to en- 
courage other states in adopting a line of conduct which 
experience had shewn to be alone consistent with 
security and honour. The usual addresses were carried 
without opposition, though remarks were made on the 
confidence with which the success of a new confedera- 
tion against the enemy seemed to be anticipated. 

On the introduction of the statement of public ex- 
penditure, in which the supplies requisite for the en- 
suing year wei e estimated at 29,272,000/. the minister 
brought foi vvard a new plan for raising a considerable 
part of them within the year, which was that of an in- 
come tax and he proposed a series of resolutions rela- 
tive to it, which passed three readings in the House of 
Commons before the close of the year. 
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Year op George III. 39 & 40. 

Parliament 3 & 4. 

Discussion on the Income Tax.— Suspension of Habeas Corpus con-- 
tinned, — Messasrc respecting an Union with Ireland j and Plan for 
that Purpose — Abolition of ' the Slave Trade 7ic^atived. — New 
Confederacy against France. — Arrival of the Russians under Su* 
ivny'of in Moravia. — IVar declared by France against the Emperor 
of AuUria — Campaign in Switzerland and Italy — French de- 
feafed ai Nmvi — Russians 7'etire to their oxmi Country. — Naples 
remrr ^d from the French — Sangumary Executions of the Revolu- 
tionlsls there — Tuscany recovered ; aiid Genoa the .sole rcjnaining 
Possession of the French - - Expedition of the English and Russians 
to North Holland. — Capture of the Dutch Fleet ai the TexeL — 
Duke of York takes the Command of the Imnd Forces. — Various 
Actions, andjinal Relinquishmmt of the Project. — Surinam, reduced 
by the English , — huonaparte*s hivasion of Syria, and unsuccesful 
Suge of Acre. — Defeats a Turkish Army in Egypt. — He returns 
to France — Party Contentions there, terminating in the Dissolution 
of the existing Constitution. — Formation of a nev) Constitution.— 
Huonaparte nominated First Consul. — War renneed with Tijipoo. 
— Seringapntam taken by Geiicral Harris; Death of Tippoo, and 
Extinction of the Mysore Kingdom. — Autumnal Session of Parlia^ 
ment. — Royal Speech, and Rill for extending the voluntary Servic.e 
of the Militia. — Death of the Pope. 

1 HE parliamentary year began witli further dis- 
cussions of that important measure ol' tinaiice, ihein- 
tTouie tax." Mi'. Pitt’s proposed resolutions were, in siib- 
stai'ce, that the augmentation of the assessed taxes 
sIkjuUI be repealed, and in its place a diiiy of ten per 
Cent, upon income should be substituted, to coininciice 
ijth incomes above (iO/. a year, but in a redticcd ratio 
tfom that sum to 200/. ; the return of income by ijidi- 
vidiials to be according to their own statement, but 
liable to cheeks by surveyors if there were reason to 
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suspect deficiency. He calculated the national income 
at 10*2 millions, which would produce a tax of 10 mpn, 
lions. A bill being framed upon these principles", ^ 
various objections were made to it in its passage 
through the two Houses, but it was carried by great 
majorities, and after several amentlments, passed into 
a law. 

A motion for a bill to continue the suspension of the 
habeas corpus act was brought in by Mr. Pitt in Decem- 
ber, and though opposed in both Houses as a measure 
of which the necessity had ceased, it was carried 
through by great majorities early in January. 

The most interesting subject introduced to parlia- 
ment during this session was the legislative utuon of 
Ireland with Great Britain. On January 22d a message 
was received from his Majesty by both Houses, which 
recommended to each the consideration of the most 
eft’ectual means to defeat the design of our enemies to 
promote a separation between the two knigdoras, by 
settling such a complete and final adjustment, as might 
pcrj)etuate a connection essential for their common 
security, and consolidate thcpow'crand resources of the 
British empire. A motion for taking this message into 
consideration being carried in tlie House ol’ Commons, 
Mr. Pitt, on January 31st, after expatiating upon the 
necessity of an intimate connection between the two 
countries, and the advantages which Ireland would 
derive from an union, proceeded to state certain reso- 
lutions for the basis of such a measure. These were, 
that the two islands should be united into one kingdom 
by the nartic of the “ United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland,” — that the succession to the crown s hou ld 
be limited and settled as at present — thSTtfie United 
Kingdom should be represented by one common pai’lia- 
ment, in which a'number of Lords and Commons to be 
hereafter agreed on should have a seat on the part of 
Ireland — that the churches of England and Ireland be 
piCserved as now by law established — that the King’s 
aaojects of Ireland be entitled to the same privileges in 
point of trade alid navigation with those of Great 
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Britain (to this resolution were annexed several articles 
relative to equality of duties, countervailing duties, &c.) 
^-tliat the charge for the payment of the interest of the 
debt of each kingdom before the union shall continue to 
be paid by Great Britain and Ireland separately, but 
that the future ordinary expences of the United King- 
dom shall be defrayed by them jointly, according to 
proportions- to be established by the parliament of each 
kingdom as agreed upon previously to the union — 
that all laws in force at the time or the union, and all 
the Courts civil and ecclesiastical in each kingdom, 
shall remain as now established, subject only to such 
alterations as from circumstances may seem requisite to 
the united parliament. A motion being then made for 
submitting these propositions to a committee of the 
whole House, it was carried on a division by It-O votes 
to 1.^. After considerable debates, the resolutions, 
with some amendments, were agreed to, and sent up to 
the House of Peers, where they underwent a farther 
discussion. The conclusion was, tliat a joint address to 
the King was voted by each House, pi-esenting these 
resolutions as those which appeared to them best calcu- 
lated Cor a basis of the desired settlement between the 
two kingdoms. 

Mr. Wilberforce’s annual motion for the abolition of 
the slave trade had in this session to encounter an ad- 
ditional opposition, arising from the existence of a negro 
army in St. Domingo, and the efforts made to propa- 
gate democratical principles through the West Indian 
Islands. It was therefore negatived by a majority of 
84! to 54. 

This year was rendered memoi-ablc on the continent 
of Europe'iiy the efforts of a new confederacy against 
t ! ie power of France. A congress had been sitting du- 
ring the whole of the last year atRastadt, for the purpose 
of finally settling tlie perplexed affairs of Germany, and 
giving a lasting peace to the empire ; and after tedious 
discussions, there appeared a prospect of a speedy 
agi-cement between the French plenipotentiaries and 
those of the German powers j when the approjwh of a 
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Russian army threw every thing back to a state of 
hostility. The French having been required to performi, 
some conditions according to promise, an answer w£iS^ 
given, that if the diet of the empire consented to admit 
Russian troops into the territory of the empire, or if it 
did not exert all its power to oppose their entrance, the 
neutrality would be considered as violated, and the ne- 
gociation at Rastadt as dissolved. An unsatisfactory 
reply being returneil, the siege of the fortress of 
Ehrenbreitstcin, which had been long blockaded by the 
French, was pushed, and it was obliged to surrender in 
January. By this event the French became masters 
of both banks of the Rhine from Dusseldorf to 
Schaffhausen ; and their troops immediately repassed 
that river into Suabia, under the command of General 
Jourdan. 

The Russian army of 60,000 men, commanded by 
the celebrated Suwarof, arrived at Brunn in Moravia 
in the middle of December, and were received with the 
greatest demonstrations of favour by the imperial court. 
The Emperor assembled his troops on the Lech; and 
being brought to a resolution of resuming his arms, by 
the view of so powerful a confederate, and the promises 
of pecuniary support from England, the French residents 
at Ratisbon and Munich were ordered to quit those 
towns in twenty-four hours. In the month of March 
the directory declared war against the Emperor, and 
Jourdan advanced towards the Danube. He was op- 
posed by the Archduke Charles ; and after some very 
vigorous actions, he was at length obliged to evacuate 
Suabia, and in April to repass the Rhine. In the mean- 
time the country of the Orisons had been the scene of 
active hostility between, the French and A-«strians, Tn 
which the former had generally the advantage, and 
about the middle of March they had gained possession , 
of almost the whole of the Grisou territory. Being de- 
feated in an attempt to peneftate into lyrol, and their 
arms being now engaged with Suwarof in Italy, the 
Austrians resolved upon gn attempt to recover from the 
French, Switzerland and the Grison country. The Iivt- 
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ter was soon re-conquered by Generals Bellegarde and 
k^otze, tlie French were driven from St. Gothard, and 
'Switzerland* became the seat of war. Massena, who 
had now the supreme command, fixed his head-quarters 
at Basle in April, and in May occupied a strong position 
before Zurich, where he acted upon the defensive 
. against the Archduke. 

The French and Austrian armies in the north of Italy 
began active operations towards the close of March, 
and the former were soon after driven with great loss from 
the left bank of the Adige, and obliged to retire beyond 
the Mincio. The Austrian General Melas crossed that 
river, and in the middle of April was joined by the 
Russians under Suwarof, who took the command of the 
combined army. This change in the face of affairs 
caused a general insurrection of the Italians against the 
French, who, after several defeats, were successively ex- 
pelled from all the principal towns in the north of Italy. 
These disasters induced General Macdonald to evacuate 
the kingdom of Naples, and cross the Appennines, 
when he recovered several places j Suwarof, however, 
after a number of actions, compelled him to retreat. 
The command of the army in Italy being restored to 
Joubert, he fought the bloody battle of Novi against 
Suwarof on August l6th, which, after a most obstinate 
contest, ended in an entire defeat of the French, with the 
death of Joubert, and a great loss of men and ordnance. 
Suwarof in the following month marched for Switzer- 
land. 

In that country, Massena having been forced to 
abandon his position before Zurich, which place was 
.taken possession of by the Austrians, he occupied a new 
post beyond‘the Limmat, which the Archduke was not 
able to force. The Russians under General Korsakow 
having in the end of August replaced the Austrians, 
Massena made an attack upon them, and after a severe 
action, compelled them to retreat with very great loss ; 
and it was with difficulty that the Russian general 
conducted the remainder of his forces across the Rhine. 
Suwarofjin a rapid march having crossed the Alps, drove 
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the French from St. Gothard, which they had again 
occupied. Not receiving, however, the expected ai^ 
from the Austrians, and finding his countrymen under 
Korsakow already discomfited, he was obliged to make 
a fighting retreat towards the lake of Constance. After 
prodigious exertions of valour, he arrived there with a 
much diminished army, and effected a junction with the 
remains of Korsakow’s corps. He then marched to 
Augsburg, where he received orders to lead back all the 
Russians to their own country; and thus ended the co- 
operation of the Emperor of Russia. 

After Massena’s departure from Naples, Cardinal 
Ruffo, at the head of the royalist army in that country, 
with some Russian auxiliaries, having defeated some of 
the republican levies opposed to him, marched to the 
capital, which surrendered to him on June 20th. A 
contedcrate force of English, Russians, Italians, Por- 
tuguese, and Turks, coming into port under the convoy 
of Lord Nelson, obtained possession of the castles of 
Ovo and Nuovo, and invested that of St. Almo, which 
capitulated on July 1 2th. Capua and Gaeta were after- 
wards taken by the a^^stance of the English. The 
French in all these fortresses stipulated to be sent to 
France on condition of not serving till exchanged; but 
the Neapolitan revolutionists, who understood that they 
were promised an amnesty, were for the most part de- 
livered up to the vengeance of the Queen, and a dread- 
ful execution took place, comprising some of the most 
distinguished of the Neapolitan patriots, and even some 
ladies. The part taken by the English admiral in this 
tragedy was much blamed, and remains a blot upon a 
character so Illustrious in many r''spects,. Civita V ecchia 
was afterwards blocked *up by. Commodorc'Troubridge, 
and the Pope was restored to his see of Rome, chiefly by 
the assistance of the English. The whole of Tuscany was 
also r^^verbd by the Austrian ixoojis in the North of 
Italy ;^ahd at the close of the campaign, Genoa and its 
territory was the only remaining possession of theFrendi 
in It^y. 


6 
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* An incursion of the French on tlie Maine and Neckar 
had been the cause that the Archduke Chai’les quitted 
Switzerland, where he was^ facing Massena at Zurich^ 
and marched with part of his army into Germany. The 
remaining ]^art of the campaign in that country afforded 
a variety, of fortune, but it terminated in the recrossing 
of the Rhine by the French. 

Whilst the arms of France were apparently provided 
with full occupation in Germany and Italy, and in the 
theatre of transmarine war which engaged the most suc- 
cessful of its commanders, a favourable occasion seemed 
to be offered for recovering Holland from its dominion. 
A plan was therefore concerted between the courts of 
Great Britain and Petersburg, for a conjoint expedition 
to the Dutch coast, in the hope that they would be re- 
ceived by the people as their deliverers from a galling 
and ruinous servitude. Early in August a body of 
troops was collected on the coast of Kent, and on the 
13th of that month. Sir Ralph Abercrombie, their com- 
mander, set sail with Admiral Mitchell, and joined the 
fleet of Lord Duncan in the North Seas. They had 
much bad weather to encounter before they came to an 
anchor off* the Helder, a point which commands the 
entrance to the Zuyder Zee, where the troops were dis- 
embarked on the Syth. The fort of the Holder being 
abandoned by its garrison, was taken possession of and 
strengthened, and the island of the Texel was occupied 
by the fleet. On the 30th Admiral Mitchell summoned 
the Dutch fleet to surrender, and to hoist the Orange 
flag, which was complied with without a shot fired ; the 
number of ships being ei^ht of the line, three of 54> guns, 
eight of 44f, seven of inferior rates, and four Indiamen. 
The French and Batavian troops under General Prune, 
^.000 strong, now occupied a position between the 
Helder and Alkmaer, and on September 10th they made 
an attack on the British forces, commanded by General 
Abercrombie, in which they were repulsed with con- 
sidcrsibic loss* 

The Duke of York landed in Holland on the 13th, 
to take the chief command of the army, ^yhich, when 
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joined by all its reinforcements, consisted of nearly 
35,000 men, of whom 17,000 were Russians. On the 
10th a general attack being determined upoii, the army 
advanced in four columns through a tract intersected 
with ditches, and forced their way with great gallantry ; 
but the column of Russians being at length compelled 
to retreat, the whole design failed. A further suc- 
cour having arrived, the army renewed its attack on 
the enemy’s whole line on October 2d, and after the 
warm action of a whole day, gave the French a de- 
feat with great loss, which obliged them to retreat to 
a new position near Beverwyck, almost at the extre- 
mity of North Holland. An attempt made on the 6th 
to force this position proved unsuccessful j and the 
French being now reinforced, the weather becoming 
more inclement, and not the smallest movement ap- 
pearing in the country to favour the design, it was 
resolved to persist no longer in fruitless eftbrts. On 
October 17th, a suspension of arms was agreed upon 
by the opposite commanders, on the conditions' that 
all prisonei's should be given up on both sides, and 
that, as the price ofpennitting the British to re-embark 
without molestation, 8000 seamen, Dutch or French, 
prisoners in England, should be liberated. The army 
was to evacuate Holland before the close of November; 
it was, however, embarked without delay, and nearly 
4000 Dutch deserters were brought to England with 
the British troops. Hie Russians were landed and 
quartered in Guernsey and Jersey. 

In addition to the naval loss which the Batavian 
republic sustained on this occasion, it was deprived in 
this year of the rich settlement of Surinam, which, on 
August 20th, voluntarily surrendered to a small squad- 
ron under the command of Lord Hugh Seymour, com- 
mander-in-chief ef the forces in the Caribbee islands. 
The nr^ies of capitulation gaye full security to the 
persons*^nd property of the inhabitants of the colony, 
but resigned to his Britannic Majesty the public pro- 
perty of every kind. It was also provided, that in case 
Surinam should remain in possession of Great Britain 
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tho conclusion of pOace, it should enjoy every right 
.{ind comtnercial jirivilegc belonging to the British colc- 
^nies in the West Indies. 

Buonaparte was lell in our narrative at the close of 
the last year preparing for an expedition against the 
Pashaw Of Acre. This person, Djezzar Ogloii by name, 
at an advanced age preserved the vigour by which he 
had always been characterized, togctlier witli tho san- 
guinary ferocity usually accompanying that vigour in 
an oriental. He had given offence to the Frencli con- 
(jueror of Egypt by his favourable reception of Ibrahim 
Bey, who, with a thousand Mamelukes, had taken re- 
fuge in Syria. Buonaparte’s cnterjirize began with 
laying siege to El-Arisch, which, after a defeat of the 
Mameiukes by the united divisions of Klehcr and 
Reignier, surrendered on February ‘.iOtli. Gaza was 
next faken possession ofwitiidut resistance; and Jaffa 
was carried by storm. Buonajiarte thence sent a Jelter 
to Djezzar, wiiicJi was verbally answered by a dcHance ; 
.'ind on March ISth the French appeaivtl before ^\cie, 
and on the ^Oth opened trenches against it. Sir 
Sidney Smith, in the Tigre of S4 guns, was at this 
lime in tho road of Acre, as an ally to the Pashaw in 
its dctence ; and he had the good fortune of taking a 
whole French flotilla laden with heavy artillery, am- 
nmnition, and all kinds of articles for a siege, whicli 
capture also supplied Id- pieces of cannon to be mounted 
oil the ramparts of the town, and on gnn-vessels. The 
nature of tlie ground, however, permitted the French 
to advance their trenches within half-musket sliot of 
the town ditch ; and having made a breaeli in the wall, 
they attempted to carry the place by assault, but were 
'•ejndsed. An alternation of attacks on the jiart of the 
bc.-'H'gcrs, and of sorties on that of the garrison, in 
■Mbich great slaughter was made on both sides, suc- 
c'jeded during sixty days, it the en‘d of which, Buo- 
naparte, who had pitilessly exposed his men to dan- 
gers of ■ every kind, gave lip the attempt, and com- 
menced a retreat. He had, hoXi^ever, defeated an army 
from Damascus which came: to the relief of the place, ' 
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and had frustrated the design of Djezzar to invadje 
Egypt ; so that the enterprize was not entirely witho^ 
advantage. On his return to Egypt he rfetrieved the 
French affairs, which had been suffering in his absence j 
and on July ^th, he gave a signal defeat at Aboukir to 
a Turkish army which had been landed there. He was 
soon, however, to quit this theatre of exertion for one 
infinitely more splendid and important. 

The misfortunes which had attended the French arms 
in the early part of this year’s European campaign, 
with the instances of rapacity and exaction which had 
• been produced by the financial diflSculties of, the state, 
had aggravated the unpopularity under which the di- 
rectory laboured j and after the election of a new third 
of the legislature, and the removal of Rewbei by the lot 
of secession, their influence was so much impaired, 
that three of them thought proper to resign, and Barras 
alone kept his seat. To him were aggregated four 
others, one of whom was the Abbe Sieyes j but the 
party contests continued to be very violent and dis- 
orderly, and a general insurrection against the existing 
authorities was prevailing in the western departments. 

. In this state of things, France was surprised by the 
sudden appearance of Buonaparte from Egypt. By 
whose instigation, or with what precise views, he took 
this step, will probably ever remain a political mystery : 
his letter to the army at Alexandria dated August 23d, 
was to the following effect : “ In consequence of news 
from Europe, I have determined immediately to return 
to France. I leave the command of the army to Gene- 
ral Kleber. It shall hear from me speedily: thisisall 
I can say at present,” He p eyiously selected a nnm- 
her of persons to return with hiih ; and having commu- 
nicated his desjgnpnly to Berthier,^ .chief of his staff) 
he gr^i^^prders to Admiral Gaiitjheauipe to have in 
readij^ss two frigates and two’sloQjps., Leaving the road 
of j^oukir on the 24th, the small squadron arrived at 
|p<tf Sica on September 30th. Thence, after passing with 
^wded sails an English squadron, he reached Frejus 
on October 7th. tie was received with enthusiasm at 
every place he passed in his road to Paris, and at 
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the capital itself: it appeared as if the good geuius of 
prance was returned, and all its difficulties were on the 
point of being terminated. The two parties then most 
prevalent, those of the Jacobins or rigid republicans, 
and of the moderates, both courted and caressed him ; 
but his own aim was to attach the military, and he 
obtained the support of many distinguished generals 
' who were then in Paris. After some time passed in 
political intrigues, the council of elders was suddenly 
convened, who passed a vote for the removal of the 
legislative assembly to St. Cloud, and invested Buo- 
naparte with the supreme command of every species ol^ 
armed force in the capital. The result of these mea- 
sures was the resignation, voluntary or forceil, of the 
directors. But while the council of ciders had been 
brought with little difficulty to concur in the designs 
now in agitation, the council of five hundred had by no 
means been so compliant ; and although Lucien Buo- 
naparte, brother to the general, was at mis time its pre- 
sident, an uproar arose on the entrance of the latter, in 
which even his life was endangered, and he was rescued 
by a general with a party of grenadiers. The conclu- 
faon of scenes which will form a remarkable and interest- 
ing part of the history of this extraordinary person, but 
the detail of which has no proper place in this sihhmary, 
was the dissolution of the existing constitution, and 
the appointment of a provisional government, consisting 
of three consuls, Sieyes, Ducos, and Buonaparte, to be 
assisted by committees chosen out of theiegislativebddy, 
which was itself adjourned. 

After the adoption of various measures to reform 
^uses, and conciliate thdse whom severe and unjust 
laws had rendered hostile to the state, the formation of 
a Tsew constit.\itipn was the leading object of the pro- 
visional goyernmeht. This was presented to the French 
nation on iJecemi^W 1.5th, ana consisted of an exe- 
cutive composed df f^ree consuls, one bearing the 
title of ciiieff and, in fact, possessing all the autho- 
rity; of a conservative senate composed of eighty 
members appointed for life, the ^t sixty to be nonu- 
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■natccl by the consuls, and the number to be completed 
by adding two annually for ten years ; and a legislative, 
body of three hundred members, with a tribunate of one 
hundred. This constitution was almost unanimously 
accepted ; and Buonaparte was nominated first or chief 
consul for a term of ten years. 

Among the memorable events of this year was the 
fall of Tippoo Sultan, and the extinction of the Mysore 
kingdom. This sovereign, who ill brooked the retrench- 
ment of his power and dominion consequent on his last 
war with the English Company, had entered into nego- 
4;iation with the gov'^ernor of the Isle of France, and 
with the Nizam of the Decan, in 1798, and had also 
sent an embassy to Zemaun Shah, the powerful King 
of Cabul, for the purpose of instigating him to an at- 
tack of the British territories on the northern side of 
India. Buonaparte, on his arrival in Egypt, dispatched 
a letter to Tippoo, apprizing him of that circumstance, 
and of his wisli to deliver him from the yoke of the 
English, and requesting him to send a confidential person 
to Suez or Cairo to confer with him. Tippoo with these 
views before him had been gradually augmenting his 
military establishment j and although, on the discovery 
of his intrigues, he had been admonished by Lord Morn- 
ington, the governor-general of India, he declined en- 
tering into an amicable negotiation. His lordship fore- 
seeing the necessity of a rupture with this prince, de- 
termined to anticipate him ; and having called into 
the* field the British Ibrce on the Coromandel and Ma- 
labar coasts, together with that of the Nizam, at whose 
court an attempt to establish . the influence of Tippoo 
and the French had bqpn defeated, he directed Major- . 
General Harris, at the head of the Madras anny of 
24,000 men, to form a junction wdth the Nizam’s troops, 
and into the Mysore countiy. On March Jth, 

Generm Harris entered Mysore, ana proceeded directly 
to^^^eringapatam, where he was joined by the Bombay 
ai^y, commanded by General Stuart. On April 30th 
a commencement was made of battering in breach the 
defences of that capital, and on May 4th a storm was 
directed which proved successful, in every part. After 
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'■ Vesislance had ceased in every other quarter, a fire was 
kept up from tlie palace of Tippoo, where he was in 
person. T.wo of his sons surrendered to the sur- 
rouipliug soldiers on assurance of safety, an4 it was 
soon after announced' that Tippoo was dead. His 
body .was found late in the evening under a heap of 
.slain, and was interred with the customary honours in 
‘his father’s mausoleum. On a division of liis territories 
made on June 2i<th, Seringapatain, with the island in 
which it is situated, some exten.sive districts inchidiug 
Mangalore, and a long line of sea-coast, were allotted 
to the English j a considerable portion was assigned to 
the Nizam ; and a separate sovereignty was conferred 
on a descendant of the ancient Rajahs of Mysore, who 
ban b»:cn dispossessed by Hyder. 

'flic British parliament was again assembled as early 
as September Sd-th, the chief purpose of which, as de- 
edared in the King’s .speech, was for considering the 
propriety of enabling his Majesty to avail himself to a 
farther extent of the voluntary services of the militia. 
Notice was taken in the speech of the great improve- 
ment of oiu* prospects since the close of the last session j 
and ail expectation was expressed of success in the 
effort then making for the deliverance of the United 
Provinces. The business ol‘ the militia was imme- 
diately introduced to parliament by the ministers, in a 
proposed bill by which, instead of one-fourth, as allowed 
by the act of last session, three-fifths of the militia* of 
each county were permitted to enlist in the regulars for 
.service within Europe, with a bounty of ten guineas on 
sucl) enlistment. The bill, though opposed on the 
ground of its entirely sjub verting all the constitutional 
piKposes of the militia establishment, and of its being 
piu tial, as not extending to Scotland, was passed into a 
i ..w on October dth. The other parliamentary business 
previous to the winter recess related chiefly to financial 
and commercial matters. 

Pope Pius VI. died on August 29th, in the 82d year 
of his age, at Valence in Dauphine,. whither he had 
been conveyed from a convent near Florence by order 
of the French directory. 

• G S 
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A. D. 1800. 


Year of George III. 40 &4i. 

’ Parliament 4 & 5. 

Overture for a pncijic Negotiation by Buonaparte^ and Reply by Lord 
Grenville — Commumcation of the same to Parliam^. -r- motion 
for Enquiru into the Dutch Expeditions — Finances. — Completion 
of the Irish Union. — Suspension of the Habeas Corpus continued. 
— Measures for relieving the Scarcity of Bread. — Final Paeiji-- 
cation of the Royalists in France. — Genoa evacuated by the French 
after a long Siege. — Buonaparte crosses the Alps into Italy , and 
gains Milan and Pavia. — liis Victory at Marengo^ and Armistice 
granted to the Austrians in Italy. — Genoa recovered^ and Cisalpine 
Republic declared. — Moreau's Campaign against the Austrians in 
Germany. — Armistice granted ana prolonged. — Hostilities re- 
newed : Battle of Hohenlindeny and separate Peace made by the 
Fjmperor. — Affairs in Egypt. — Treaty of El Arish signed^ but 
not confirmed . — Insurrection against the French at Cairo. — Assas* 
sinaiion of General Klcber. — Goree surrendered to the British. — 
Unsuccessful Attempt on Ferrol. — Reduction cf Malta by the 
British i'r oops. — Cziracao taken. — Failure at Cadiz. — Ionian 
Republic founded. — Danish Frigate and Convoy stopped. — A 
Squadron sent to Copenhagen^ and Consequences. — The Emperor 
Paul declares against Great Britain. — Armed Neutrality. — 7?c- 
nevoed Negotiations between England and France^ finally fruitless . — 
Parliament re-assenihled oh Account of the Scarcity of Grain . — 
Measures adopted. — Bill for ascertaining the Population. — Other 
Parliamentary Proceedings. — Eleetioii of Pope Pius VIL 

Buonaparte had buyust betn i^ated in the chair 
of first consul, when he addressed a letter to the. King of 
Great Britain for the purpose of engaging him to enter 
upon a negotiation for a general pe§ce. It was written 
with manly simplicity, and all tl^e wir of perfect sincerity; 
the step which he took being, a^ he said, “ entirely con- 
fidentim, and diseifgaged from, those forms j^hich, ne- 
cessary perhaps to disguise the dependence of weak 
states, prove, in those which are strong, only the mutual 
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desire of deceiving each other." This letter did not 
meet with a corresponding return. It was given to be 
answered to Lord Grenville, the foreign secretary of 
state, whose reply was in the form of an official note 
addressed to M. Talleyrand, the French minister for 
foreign affairs. Going back to the origin of tlie war 
with France, and reciting in indignant terms the wrongs 
■inflicted upon Europe by that nation since the revolu- 
tion, it affirmed that the best pledge for the prevalence 
of better principles in France would be the restoration 
of its ancient line of princes. His Majesty, however, 
(it was said) made no claim to prescribe to France the 
form of her government, and whenever there should 
appear a sufficient security to his own dominions and 
the rest of Europe, he would eagerly embrace the op- 
portunity of concerting with his allies the means of a 
general pacification; but no such security at present 
existing, his Majesty would pursue, in conjunction with 
other powers, the exertions of a just and defensive war. 
An official note was returned by M. Talleyjand in refu- 
tation of the charges brought in that of LoM Grenville ; 
but concluding with the proposal of a suspension of 
hostilities, and the appointment of plenipotentiaries on 
each side to meet at Dunkirk or some other place, for 
the purpose of re-establishing amity between the two 
nations. Lord Grenville’s rejoinder, January 20th, re- 
peated the sentiments of his first note ; and thus the 
correspondence terminated. . 

On January 22d, parliament being re-assembled, a 
message was delivered from the King, which began with 
observing that the supplies granted at the commence- 
ment of the session having been calculated only for 
the first months of the year, it was desirable that provi- 
sion should be made for the vigorous prosecution of the 
war. Notice was then taken of the communications 
lately received from the enemy, which, with the answers 
returned, should be laid before parliament, in the con- 
fidence that the latter would appear conformable to'tbe 
line of conduct required from his Majesty on tlie occa- 
sion. A second message was prei^t^ ' relative to the 
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accommodation of tlie Russian troops in Guernsey and 
Jersc}' ; and a day was appointed for takinj^ both into 
consideration. Oil that day warm debate^ took piacc 
in each House on the subject of the reception givqii to 
the proposal ol' the first consul ; but so prevalent wavs 
the feeling of dislike and suspicion towards tl>e h’rcnch 
government, that the approving address was voted m 
the flouse of Lords by a majority of 79 to 0 ; and in ' 
the House of Commons by 2(i0 to 64. 

It is of little impvntance to notice other topics of 
parliamentary debate, which were decided by majorities 
that took away all interest from discussion. One of 
these was the late expedition to Holland, on which 
subject an enquiry was moved in each House ; and it 
is certain that much public dissatisfaction was expressed 
wdth the manner in which that enteiprize terminated. 
The ministers, however, w'ere not likely to consent to a 
measure which might give rise tO unpleasant contention, 
and the enquiry w as quashed. The financial resolutions 
proposed byi Mr. Pitt exhibited a large increase in tlu' 
national expenditure,' the requisite supply being stated 
at thirty-nine and a half millions. To such a sum it was 
imjiossible to apply the principle of raising the greater 
part by taxes within the year; and therefore, in addition 
to the income tax and other additional duties, a loan of 
eighteen and a half millions was made apartof the ways 
and means. 

The most important business of the present session 
was that of bringing to a conclusion the proposed 
union of Great Britain and Ireland. The resolutions 
on this subject which had passed the British parliament 
having been transmitted to Ireland, a great dislike to 
the measure w-as manifested in Dublin and other 
towns ; and on the meeting of the Irish Parliament on 
January ,a motion was made in the House of Com- 
mons that a disapprobation of an union should be 
declared in their address tonthe lord-lieutenant. This 
was pegatived by 188 votes against 96, and the whole 
plan of the union was afterwards brought fbrward by 
the ministers in both Houses. To live articles already 
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mentioned as forming the resolutions, it is only neces- 
sary here to add, that the number of Irish members to 
be udinittetl into the united parlianiciit wiis stated, in 
tlie House of Lords, at four Lords spiritual by rotation 
of sessions, and twenty-eight Lords temporal elected for 
lilc by the P^rs of Ireland j and yi the House of Com- 
mons, at on* hundred representatives. After much 
debate, in which considerable warmth was shew n by the 
opponents of the union, the principle of the resolutions 
was approved by a large majority, and a correspondent 
address to the King was voted. The subject being 
again introduced to the British paiiiamcnt, it was dis- 
cussed in both Houses, the principal topic of debate 
being the jirobable effects of the union upon the con- 
stitution ; respecting which, it was contended by the op- 
position, that the influence of the crown arising from 
places in Ireland being on this plan to be concentrated 
upon a hundred representatives, instead of the whole 
former number of the House of Commons, it w'ould 
necessarily be augmented. In reply to this objection, 
Mr. Pitt calculatetl that the number of placemen among 
the hundred w'oidd not exceed twenty. In that 
minister’s speech on this to})ic, touching upon the sub- 
ject of })arljamentary reform, he took occasion to declare 
“ his most decided opinion, that even if the times were 
jtroper for experiments, any even the slightest change in 
lire representation must be considered as an evil,” — 
a declaration wdiich was received by unusually loud 
cries of “ Hear!” from the opposition benches. The 
Avhoh^ proceedings in both countries relative to this ' 
great national measure being at length closed, the act of 
union receu ed the royal assent on July 2d. 

A motion by the attorney-general for renewing the 
•let for suspending the habeas corpus bill, produced that 
opposition which might be expected in a British parlia- 
ment, to the continuance of an infringement of constitu- 
tional liberty, the necessity of which w'as yearly be- 
coming less apparent. It was however argue(^ that we 
were not yet so well secured from internal .dangers as to 
render it prudent to lay aside safeguards, the utility of 
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which had been experienced ; and facts to this puipose 
were referred to, contained in a copious report of the 
national disturbances published in tne last year by the* 
committee of parliament. The effect of this reasoning, 
and perhaps the habit for some years past of acquiescing 
in the call of ministers for the suspensiop, caused the 
motion to pass by majorities as decisive before. A 
bill for continuing the act for the better securing and 
punishing such persons as should attempt to seduce his 
Majesty*s subjects from their allegiance, was also passed 
about the same time. 

At this period, a scarcity of com had raised the price 
of that necessary of life higher than had ever been 
known, and a committee of each House of parliament 
was appointed to consider of the most effectual means 
for remedying this distress. After much discussion on 
the subject, a bill was brought in and passed, prohibiting 
the sale of bread which had not been baked twenty>four 
houi-s i it being generally agreed that the consumption 
of stale bread would be much less than that of new. 
Resolutions were also entered into by the members of 
both Houses to lessen as much as possible the use of 
bread and flour in their families, and their example was 
generally imitated by persons of the superior ranks 
throughout the kingdom. The hand of charity, too, 
was liberally extended, and the lower classes testifled 
their sense of these exertions for the most part by a 
patient and quiet behaviour. 

In France, the conciliatory means employed by Buo- 
naparte on his accession to power for composing the 
troubles in the western departments were only pai tially 
successful, a considerable number of royalists or Chou- 
ans still remaining in arps. It \/as therefore resolved 
to join vigour with lenity ; and General Brune being 
nominated to the chief command, he entered upon 
action in the month of February, and issued a procla- 
mation offering his last conditions to the insurgents. 
Some of <|heir parties who held out on expectation of 
farther aid from England were routed and dispersed ; 
and on February 15w a pacification was concluded, all 
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their chiefs, one excepted, submitting to the govern- 
ipent. A general disarming took place in all the de- 
partments, at which a vast quantity of arms, stores, and 
provisions were delivered up. Tne disposition of the 
new rulers of France was now so far confided in, that 
a number of emigrants returned, many of whom were 
restored to their estates. 

Great Brityin and Austria having signihed their 
determination to continue the war, the first consul ad- 
dressed a proclamation to the French people, in which 
he complamed of the pertinacious hostility of the Eng- 
lish, and set forth the necessity of furnishing men and 
subsidies in order to acquire peace by force of arms. 
A consular decree wi» at the same time published, for 
a levy of an army of reserve to assemble at Dijon, 
whither Buonaparte was to repair in person to take the 
command. 

It has been mentioned that at the close of the pre- 
ceding campaign, Genoa and its territory alone were 
held by the French in Italy. Massena, who had been 
appointed to the command in that quarter, on his arrival 
found the French forces so much reduced by sickness 
and desertion, that it was necessary to concentrate 
them for the defence of Genoa. ‘This city in the be- 
ginning of April was invested by the Austrian general 
by land, whilst it was blocked up at sea by an English 
fleet under Lord Keith. Massena, who threw himself 
into the place, conducted the defence with a vigour and 
resolution which have seldom been surpassed ; and it 
was famine alone that, after terrible sufferings on the 
part of the poof inhabitants, in which his own men at 
length shared, induced him to enter into a treaty for 
the evacuation of Genoa. It was concluded on June 
;5th, on conditions honourable to the defenders. 

The first consul, in the mean time, having ordered 
the army of reserve, with the consular guard, which 
had assembled at Dijon^ to proceed by the Pais de 
Vaud and. the Lower Valais to the vicinity of the Great 
St. Bernard, joined it on May 6th, and immediately 
prepared for crossing that formidable mduniain. The 
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passage being eftected, he pursued his march into Italy, 
and clearing all obstacles, obtained possession of 
Milan arul Tavia, the latter on the very, day of' the 
evacuation of Genoa. Tlie French army then crossing 
the Po, defeated the Austrians with considerable loss 
at Montebello. The main Austrian army ’had now 
fixed its head quarters at Alessandria; and on tlie 
plain between that place and Tortona, was fought on 
June Kith, the famous battle of Marengo. In this 
bloody and well contested action, the French were at 
one time nearly surrounded, and the fortune of Buona- 
parte trembled on the balance; when in the critical 
moment, Dcssaix, arriving with his division, bore down 
all opposition, and secured the victory to .his com- 
mander, at the purchase of his own life. The Austrians 
retreated on all sides ; and on the following day their 
general acknowledged the extent of his loss by a pro- 
posal for an armistice. It was accepted on the con- 
dition dictated by the victor, “ that the Austrian army 
should immediately retire within the line which if 
ought to occupy according to the treaty of Cainpo 
Formio.” This condition left a number of important 
places in the hands of the Fi'ench, and among these, 
Genoa, which had lately been gained from them at so 
great an expence. Buonaparte then went to Milan to 
re-establish the Cisalpine republic, which he declared a 
free and independent nation. 

The French array on the Upper llhine, under the 
command of General Moreau, crossed that river jii 
four divisions on April 2.5th, and the greater part being 
concentrated at Schaffhausen, advanced against the 
Austrians under General Kray. After several shaip 
actions and masterly raana-uvres, che French penetrated 
to Ulm. Moreau, apprized of the success of Buona- 
parte in Italy, now crossed the Danube and drove the 
Austrians from their entrenched .camp, thereby laying 
all that part of Germany open to contribution. He 
tlien spread over Bavaria, took possession of Munich, 
and approached the frontiers of Austria. Under these 
alarming circumstances the Austrians solicited an 
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armistice (that in Italy not having extended to Gcr- 
ijfiany) which, at the desire of the first consul, was 
acceded to by Moreau on July 15th, and on the i28th,' 
preliminaries of peace were signed between Franco 
and Austria. The Emperor, however, wlio had en- 
tered into a new treaty with Great Britain, by which it 
was agreed that neither party sliould conclude a peace 
which did not comprehend the other, refused to ratify 
tlie preliminaries. 'Jjjjfe armistice expiring in Sep- 
tember, preparations were made for a renew’al of hos- 
tilities, and the Emperor in person, with his brother 
the Ai’chduke John, repaired to the army. He 
thought proper, however, to apply for a prolongation 
of tlie armistice, which was granted by the first consul, 
on the condition of putting into the hands of the 
French, Philipsburg, Ulm, and Ingolstadt, by way of 
security. , 

I lostilities being renewed on November 20th, near 
the river Inn, with some success on the part of the 
Austrians, the Archduke John, on December 8d, made 
an attack on the French post at Hoheulinden. A 
general engagement ensued, in which the Austrians 
were entirely defeated, and in consequence, the French . 
gained possession of Saltzburg. The other Frencli 
armies were also successful in their several positions j 
and the Archduke Charles, who had now taken the 
supreme command, seeing no hope of an effectual re- 
sistance, proposed another annistice, which was agreed 
to on December 25th. The Em[)eror was now reduced 
to declare his willingness to negotiate a separate peace, 
and tlie British court, sensible of the necessity of his 
circumstances, released him from the terms of his 
alliance. 

When Buonaparte quitted Egypt, he left General 
Kleber in the supreme command of the army. This able 
officer made a vigorous resistance to the Turkish Grand 
Vizier, who, with a numerous army, marched into Egypt 
for the purpose of expelling the French, and was assisted 
by an English fleet under the command of Sir fiytlney 
Smith. He could not, however, prevent the recovery 
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of the fortress of El Arish by the Turks near the close 
of 1799 i and being sensible that the reduced state of 
flie French force rendered it unequal to the retention 
of Egypt, he acceded to a treaty for the evacuation of 
that country, on the condition of the unmolested return 
of the French troops to Europe, which was signed 
on January S 4 th, at El Arish, and was confirmed by 
Sir S. Smith. The English ministry, however, unwil- 
ling to permit such a reinfor||fhnent to the French 
armies during their war witli the Emperor, on hearing 
that such a negotiation was contemplated, sent orders 
to Lord Keith not to ratify any convention with that 
condition annexed. That Admiral accordinsfy sent a 
letter to Kleber, acquainting him that he had Received 
positive orders not to agree to any papitulation with 
tlie troops under his command, unless they should 
consent to lay down their arms, surrender -themselves* 
prisoners of war, and deliver up all the ships and stores 
in the port of Alexandria ^ and moreover, that in tire 
event of such capitulation, he could not permit qny of 
the troops to depart for France before they had been 
exchanged. Kleber communicated tliis letter to his 
• army with the following words : “ Soldiers ! to such 
insults we shall reply by victories. . Prepare for battle.” 
Hostilities recommenced on March 20 th, when Kleber 
, made an attack on the Vizier’s army, the greater part 
of which fled without agunflred} and being pursued, 
they retreated with precipitation to Jafia, losing half 
their number by fatigue or desertion. The French 
general was prevented from making advantage of this 
victory by a general insurrection in Cairo, in which the 
Christians were pillaged, and many of tkem massacred, 
and the few French then in the ci'.y were obliged to 
take refuge in the citadel. •Bytimdy reinforcements 
they were enabled to , hold out till the return of Kle- 
ber, who, after some sanguinary conj 9 icts, at length 
obliged the insurgents to capitv^tQ,^ and the Timkish 
^army, which had come to their assistance, to evacuate 
Cairo, and return to Syria. Kleber was proceeding to 
restore order, and ^tablish useful regulations, when, 
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on June ISth, he was stabbed by a fanatic, and was 
•succeeded in his authority by General Menpu. 

^ The other military events of the year were of no con. 
siderable importance. 

' In the month of April, Sir Charles Hamilton, captain 
of the Melpomene, appearing with another ship before 
. the French fort of Goree on the coast of Africa, it was 
surrendered to him without resistance. 

In August, a fleet under the command of Sir 
J. Borlase Warren, with a land force on board, under 
that of Sir J^es Murray Pulteney, sailed upon a 
secret expedition. Having looked into Bellisle, which 
was found defended by works the strength of which 
discouraged an attempt upon it, the armament pro. 
ceeded to the coast of Spain, and on the 25th, arrived 
before the port of Ferrol. The troops landed without 
opposition, and marched to the heights overlooking the 
harbour, where they had a successful skirmish with the 
Spaniards. A survey of the place fi’om that eminence, 
however, with the report of the prisonei’s, convinced 
the commander that an attempt to carry it would be 
attended with more hazard than hope of success; be 
therefore re-embarked his troops, and the expedition 
terminated, in a manner very Utde satisfactory to the 
public. 

The island of Malta, the chief place of which, . La 
Valetta, had been two years under blockade, surren- 
dered to the British troops in September. A scarcity 
of provision, and the landing of a reinforcement to the 
besiegers, were the immediate causes of the capitulation 
of the French commander, by the terms of which, the 
French garrison were to be conveyed to Marseilles as 
prisoners of war, not to serve again till exchanged. 
Some tithe before, a part of the garrison had left the 
poit, with two French frigates, one of which was 
taken. 

The Dutch uland of Cura 9 ao surrendered to the 
British aims in September, after being evacuated by the 
French force which possessed it. 

The BrMsh Mediterranean flwt of 22 sail of the 
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line, and 27 frigates, commanded by rA)rd Keith, with 
transports cpn\'oying 20,0(X) men under the command 
of Sir 11. Abercrombie, appeared in October ofl' Cadiz, 
in which city a severe epidemic was then raging. 
The Spanish governor sent a letter to tlie admiral 
strongly remonstrating against any attempt to add to 
tlic calamity under which the unfortunate place was 
labouring. An answer was returned, stating, tliat as 
the ships in its port were to be employed in augment- 
ing the force of the French navy, their siirreader was 
a necessary conilition for averting an attack. This 
proposal being indignantly rejected by the governor, 
arrangements were made tor a descent ; the considera- 
tion, however, of the strength of the works, and the 
danger of infection, induced the armament to leave 
Cadiz. 

In this year was established a new insular republic, 
named the loniarij consisting of the isles of Corfu, 
Ccphalonia, Zante, and others, lately in the possession 
of Venice. It was to j>ay a moderate tribute to the 
Porto, and its independence was guaranteed both by 
the Turks and Russians. 

The subject of maritime rights, in which this nation 
is so deeply concerned, was in this year brought into 
. contest in a manner which prepai’ed the way for im- 
portant results. Various circumstances had occurred 
during the war, in which the neutral powers in the north 
of Europe conceived they had reason to complain of the 
conduct of the British navy, in forcibly detaining and 
capturing their ships, on the pretext of contraband 
trade with the belligerent powers. One of these in- 
stances took place in December 1791), when a Danish 
frigate convoying some inerchant-me i in the vicinity of 
(Gibraltar, refused toperraifthe search of some Eng- 
lish frigiig^ and fired^ijito a boat sent for that purj)osc. 
This dif^ence was however compromised by a dis- 
avowal of orders by the DanisJi couftj.: ''A similar case 
in this year was attended with more serious conse- 
quences. On July 25th, a Danish frigate, the Freya, 
with a convoy under her protection, was met with 
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a£ the mouth of the Chaiioel by four English frigates 
and two smaller vessels, when an officer from the fore- 
most of the frigates came on board the Frbya, and de- 
si^d. leave to search the convoy. The captain alleged 
that he could not give such permission without viola- 
ting his itistructions, but ofiered to lay all the ships’ 
papers before the English commanders ; and when the 
officer persisted in his demand of search, the captain 
repeated his refusal. The commodore of the squad- 
ron' then laying his ship alongside of the Danish fri- 
gate, a^r .some farther altercation, gave her a full 
broadsiue, which was returned by the Dane; and the 
latter, having continued the contest for some time, 
struck her colours. The Freya and her convoy were 
tlien brought -into the Downs, and a report was drawn 
up of the whole transaction. In order to prevent any 
liostile consequences from this affair, Lord Wliitworth 
was, delegated to the court of Denmark with a special 
mission ; and to give more weight to his representa|jk)ns, 
he was supported by a squadron of nine sail of the line 
with bomb-ships and gun-boats, under the command of 
Vice-Admiral Dickson. On arriving at the Sound, four 
Danish ships of the line and a frigate were found moored 
across the narrowest part of it. After various man- 
oeuvres, but witliout any hostile action, the English 
fleet got into Copenhagen roads, and was prepared to 
bombard the city, when an amihable adjustment took 
place, August 29th. The terms of this convention 
were, that the captured Danish frigate and convoy were 
to be restored, with repairs, at the expence of Great 
Britain ; that the discussion of the right of search should 
be adjourned to a future negotiation, but in the mean- 
time the Danish ships should sail with convoy only in 
the Mediterranean, for protection against the Barbary 
cruizers, and should be liable to* search as heretofore. 

The Emperoa: Paul, who had now in various instances 
displayed the.capriciousnessandirrationality of his cha- 
racter, indulged a resentment against England on several 
accounts, of which the principal was the disappointment^ 
of his expec^tipnt:<of obtaining possession of Malta» f 
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which ho fancied due to him as the grand ma.ster of tli^ 
order. Particular attentions had also been paid to him 
by the French government, and he had become an 
avowed admirer of the character of the first consul. 
'As he was veiy open in his declarations, he had caused 
to be inserted in the Petersburgh gazette of September 
10th, *as the motive for posting large bodies of troops 
on the coasts of the Baltic, that several political rea- 
sons induced the Emperor to think tliat a rupture of 
the friendship between Russia and England might 
ensue ; and he published in the same paper, in the end 
of October, a declaration of his determination to revive 
the armed neutrality. Shortly after, he took the deci- 
sive step of laying an embargo on all the British 
ships in his ports, amounting to near SUO, accompanied 
with the arbitrary measure of taking out their mas- 
ters and crews, and sending them into confinement 
in remote places of the interior. He also sequestered 
all Bf itish propel ty on shore, and put seals on all ware- 
houses containing Eiigli.sh goods. He announced that 
tliis embargo woidd not be taken off, till Malta should 
be given up to Russia, conformably, as he said, to the 
convention of December 1798. 

The renewal of the confederacy named the armed 
maritime neutrality was now resolved upon by the 
northern powers, and preparations were made for - sup- 
porting it by force of arms. 

A negotiation respecting peace between England and 
France was carried on during some of the autumnal 
months of this year. In August it was notified to the 
French government by the minister of Austria, that the 
British ambassador at the court of Vienna bad expressed 
a desire from his King of bcin^ included in a negotiation 
for peace betw een th^mperor and the French republic. 
In consequence, M. Otto, the French commissioner foi 
prisoners in England, was authorized to demand an ex- 
l^anation of the proposals of ^ Bri^h^ Court, and to 
request that a truce might be concluded between the 
forces of the two nations by sea and laqd> The English 
' ministry, declared theif readiness to send a plenipotcn- 
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trary to aay place that be appointed, but ob. 
jected to an armistice respecting naval operations. 'Hiis 
'topic became a subject of much discussion carried on 
uetmreen M. Otto and Lord Orenvitte, ap d various 
schemes were brought forward by each par^, which 
were.ol^ectedto by the other. At length, in October, it 
was signified by M. Otto that events having occurred 
■ which entirely changed the ground of the proposed ti uce, 
the negotiation was at an end ; but that the first consul 
was ready, jto receive any overtures for a separate peace 
with Great Britain : this was, however, decidedly re- 
jectetf by the English ministry. 

The scarcity of grain in the kingdom still continuing, 
without a prcwability of its being removed by the pro- 
duct of the harvest, considerable alarm prevailed relative 
to its consequences, and the city of fiondon, with other 
places, presented petitions to his Majesty in the month 
of October, requesting Iiim speedily to convene the 
pailiamcnt that measures migb|ibe taken for relieving 
the distresses of the people. Afleordingly, that assembly 
was convoked on November 11th, and was opened by 
a speech, the leading topic of which was the high price 
of provisions. The subject being immediately entered 
upon by pailiament, a number of acts were passed, con- 
tinuing those restrictions upon the consumption of grain, 
and encouragements of importation of provision, which 
had already been adopted, and adding many more to 
jtlie same purpose. As the most solid foundation for all 
measures of internal policy, a motion was introduced 
by Mr. Abbot for a bill fur ascertaining the population 
of Great Britain, which passed into a law. 

The remaining business of this short session was the 
passing of the necessary supplies, tor three months 
only, the continuation of tlie suspension of the ha- 
beas corpus (now regarded as a matter of course du- 
ring the wai ), and tlie renewal of the alien and mutiny 
bills. In the King’s speech which concluded the session, 
notice was taken of the hostile proceedings in Russia, 
concerning which it was said that the requisite steps had 
already beentpken; and confidence was expres^ of 
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the support of parliament should it become necessary to 
maintain against at^ combination the honour and mari- 
time rights of the empire. 

As the ensuing parliament was to be that of the th^^ee 
united kingdoms, a proclamation was read by the chan- 
cellor in the King*s presence, declaring that* the indi- 
viduals now composing the expiring parliament, should 
be the members, on the part of Great Britain, of the 
nevr ox imperial parliament, which should assemble on the 
22d of January 1801. Thus the year and the century 
closed. 

A conclave for the election of a new pope being held 
at Venice in the spring, under the auspices of the Elector ' 
of Germany, the Cardinal Chiaramonte, a native of 
Cesena, was chosen on March 11th, when He took the 
name of Pius VII. In July he was permitted to take 
possession of the see of Rome, with the greatest part of 
the territory annexed to it. 
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Year of George IIL 4il&42. 

■ THE British Parliament 5 & 6. 

THE Imperial Parliament 1. 

Nem Royal Title. — Dejinitive Treaty ofLuneville. — Preparations in 
England against the Maritime Qoitfederacy. — Measures of the iVior- 
ihern Powers. — Prussian Occupation of Hanover — British Fleet 
sent to the Baltic^ and Nelson* s Victory at Copenhagen. — Death ^ 
the Emperor Paul^ and succession of Alexander. — Conversion of 
Pctcrd)urgh between Russia and Great Britain , acceded to by the other 
Mvwbers of the Confederacy. — Expedition to E^ypt under Sir R. 
Abercrombie. — Battle before Alexandria. — Cairo taken, and the 
Frcmh jtnally expelled from Egypt. — First Imperial Parliament 
opened. — Speech from the Throne. — The King*s Return of Indis- 
position . — Dissolution of the Pitt Ministiy, and Sm cession of that 
(f Mr. Addington. — Meamrts for preserving the Public Peace in 
Great lirilain and Ireland. — Indemnity Bill passed. — Act declaring 
the Ineligibility to Parliament of Persons in Holy Orders. — Pre- 
parations in Fiance for Invasion, and in England for Difence.— 
Naval Aitions. — Ineffectual Attacks on the Boulogne Flotilla . — 
War declared against Portugal by Spain. — Its Events and Conclu- 
sion, bywhnh ^he Foils of Portugal were shut nga}ii.st British ^ips. — 
Treaty between Ft am e and Portugal. — Madeira occupied by the 
English . — Preliminaries signed b< tween Great Britain and France. 
— Autumnal Session of Pail lament.— Mr PitCs Declaration in 
favour (f Peace. — Not them Convention discussed. —Lord Corn- 
wallis sent Ambassador plenipoteniaiy to Fraiu\.^ — French expe- 
• (hhon to St. Domingo. — Mutiny of the fleet at Bantry Bay. — Mr. 
Jefferson elected President of the United States. 


On January 1st a proclamation was issued declaring 
.he King’s pleasure concerning the royal style and titles, 
and armorial ensigns, hereafter to be used as appertain- 
ing to the imperial crown of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Tlu' regal title was expressed, in Latin by the words 
“ Geoi'giiis terthis, Dei gratia, Britanniamin Ilex, Fidei 
defensor in English by those of “ George the Third, 
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• by the Grace of God,*^ <tf*the United Kingdom- pf Great 
Biitain and Ireland, King, defender of the Faith.'* 

• Thus was judiciously relinquished the title of Kijjg 
of France, long a frivolous assumption, and now wholly 
unwoithy of the real greatness of the British throne. 
In honour of the union with Ireland, many new titles 
were conferred on the nobility of that country^ and several 
of them were created peers of the United Kingdom. 

After the expiration of the second armistice between 
the French and Austrians in December, the campaign 
in Italy was renewed with great vigour by the French, 
who pushed the Austrians beyond the Adige, took 
Verona, Trent, and various other places, and were only 
withheld from farther advance by a new armistice signed 
at Treviso on January l6th. This was followed by 
the definitive treaty of peace between the two powcis 
concluded at Luneville on the 9th oi‘ February. B)- its 
articles, the whole left bank of the Rhine, fiom the 
place where it leaves the Helvetic territorj', to that 
where it enters the Batavian territory, was con- 
firmed to France. The Emperor wa^left in possession 
of all the former Venetian tciritory ceded to him by the 
treaty of Campo Formio, the Adige being made its 
boundary. The independence of the Batavian, Helvetic, 
Cisalpine, and Ligurian republics was mutually guaran- 
teed by the two powcis, the Emperor ceding all the 
rights ^h'ich he possessed before the w’ar ujion the two 
latter. The Duke of Tuscany renounced, for himself 
and Jiis successors, the grand duchy of Tuscany and the 
part of the Isle of Elba dependent upon it, to the Duke 
of Parma, for which he was to receive a full indemnity 
in Geimany. 

Peace being thus restored on tne European continent, 
the most important point in its political state remaining 
to bp settled, related to that maritime confederacy of 
the northern powers, the direct object of which was to 
aiMtaul the marine code maintained by England, and by 
Mfieh she arrogated a kind of navm dominion. This 
libnfederacy, openly declared at the close of the last 
'year, occupied the serious attention of the British mi- 
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nistry ; and on January I4th an ^ibargo was laid on 
all the ships in British ports belonging to any of the 
confederate* powers, Prussia excepteti, and letters of 
maTtjue were issued for the capture of tbeir vessels at 
sea. A note was at the same time delivered to the 
Danish arid Swedish ambassadors, explaining the reason 
of this procedure, and endeavouring to bring back theli' 
courts to their former amicable relations ; but in the 
answers returned, a resolution was expios'>ed of persist- 
ing in their attempts to liberate neutral commerce, and 
thejr retaliated by an embargo on English shipping in 
their ports. With Prussia, a negotiation was tor some 
time carried on by the British ministry with the hope 
of prevailing upon her to abandon a coalition, her ad- 
herence to which, it was foreseen, would endanger the 
King’s German dominions; but it proved unsuccess- 
ful. On March 30th, thelKing of Prussia notified to the 
electoral^ college of Hanover his intention not only to 
shut the mouths of the Elbe, Weser, and Ems, but to take 
possession of the states belonging to the King of Eng- 
land in Germany, and demanded the disarming ot] tlie 
Hanoverian troops ; with which requisition tlie regency 
of Hanover found it expedient to comply. The Prussiaif 
troops then entered the Hanoverian territory, and an 
embargo was laid upon the English shipping, but those 
which were laden with corn were suffered to depart. 
About the same time a body of Danish troops took pos- 
session of Hamburg, for tlie alleged purpose of stopping 
the British trade to that port. * 

The matter in dispute being now brought to the 
decision of arms, an English fleet of 18 ships of the 
line, 1 frigates, and a number of bomb-vessels and gun- 
’>oats, and having on board some regiments of marines 
, ad riflemen, was sent to the Baltic under the com- 
mand of Admiral Parker and Vice-Admiral .Nelson. 
Great preparations ou tlxe other hand were made to 
guard the passage of tlie Sound on both the Danish 
and Swedisn side, and to protect all the approaches tp 
Copenhagen. On March 30tK the British fleet pa^^ed 
that Strait with no considerable resistance, and anchored 
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near the Isle of Huen. The whole fleet of Denmark 
was thence seen stationed in the road of Copenhagen, 
and flanked by very powerful batteries, both on land and 
floating. An attack on this formidable force, coinmitfe'd, 
at his requests to Lord Nelson, took place, on April 2d, 
with 12 ships of the line, and all the frigates and smaller 
vessels of tne fleet. The action, which was supported 
with the greatest courage on both sides; was very 
sanguinary. It was yet raging, when Nelson, per- 
ceiving his success certain, and regretting the loss of 
so many brave men, sent a proposal for a truce to the 
Prince Royal of Denmark, and landed^ himself, to 
adjust the terms of conciliation. At this period the 
whole of the Danish line to the southward of the 
Crown Islands, consisting of 17 sail, were sunk, burnt, 
or taken. Three of the Ewglish ships of the line, 
which had grounded, were ekposed to the fire of the 
Crown batteries, which circumstance, doubtless, quick- 
ened Nelson’s efforts to put an end to the carnage. 
From his own account, the battle of Copenhagen was 
the most di'eadiul that he had ever witnessed. 

The succeeding aiinistice was the termination of 
hostilities in the Baltic, for an event had already taken 
place which altered the whole state of affairs in the 
north. The Emperor Paul, whose actions had long 
denoted insanity, and who was become intolerable to 
his subjects, and dangerous to those about him, was 
hurled from his throne by the only mode of deposition 
practicable Under a despotic monarchy j and on March 
22d, it was announced that he was found dead in his 
bed. His son and successor Alexander immediately 
declared for the laws and political system of his august 
grandmother; and ong of his first acts was to libe- 
rate, and bring back from their places of confinement, 
ail the British mariners belonging to the sequestrated 
ahjjM?' Negotiations were entered upon with the court 
<4^UOndon, and on June 17 th, a convention was signed 
AffttPetersburgh, by Lord Helens and the Russian 
ministers, in which all disputes were adjusted. The 
i two * other northern powers acceded to the same terms 
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of at^reement, by which were obtained a limitation and 
.explicit definition of the right of search and the prin- 
ciple of blockade, and a reduction of articles con- 
sidVred as contraband .of war, to those of real military 
or naval, ammunition. TTbe Danish troops evacuated 
Hamburg, the navigation of the German rivers was 
. restored, and the court of Berlin engaged to evacuate 
Bremen anil Hanover after certain arrangements had 
been made. 

A powerful effort for the recovery of Egypt from 
the Erench having been determined on by tlie British 
ministry, an armament for that purpose was prepared 
in the latter part of the preceding year. Near the 
cud of December, an army of between I 7 and 18,000 
men, under the command of Sir Ralph Abercrombie, 
arri\ ed from Malta at Mannorice, on the coast of Cara- 
uu..Mr., where tlie troops were landed for refreshment. 
Belli ST re-embarked, they arrived at the port of Aboukir 
on March 2d. The state of ihe weather prevented 
tlu'ir landing till the 8th, when it was eflTected with 
gj eat intrepidity in the face of a vigorous resistance, 
and not witliout considerable loss. Advancing against 
the French posted at some distance from Alexandria, 
a severe and indecisive action ensued on the 13th. 
Eort Aboukir capitulated on the I9th; and on the 
20tli, General Mcnoii arriving from Cairo, the whole 
of the Eiench disposable force was concentrated at 
Alexandria. Before day-light on the next morning he 
ordered an attack on the British aimy, which brought 
on a long and obstinate engagement, ending in a com- 
pkic repulse of the Erench, who lost the greatest part 
oi their famous corps named the Jnvincibles. The loss 
d'the Biitish was considerable, and was greatly aggra- 
vated by the mortal wound received by their excellent 
commander, who here terminated a long series of 
brilliant services. An auxiliary body of Turks after- 
wards arrived ; and Rhamanieh being taken by General 
Hutchinson, who had succeeded to the command of 
the British, the French retreated to Cairo. The united 
army then advancing to that city, it capitulated on 
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June 27 tli, oil the condition that all the French troops 
and others belonging to that nation should be con- 
veyed with their arms, artillery, and eftects, to the 
French ports in the Mediterranean. Just at this tifne 
a British’ force from India under General Baird, de- 
signed to co-operate with the armament from England, 
winch had sailed up the Red Sea, appeared on the 
banks of the Nile, to the number of 5000 British, and 
^JOOO Seapoys. Meiiou, in the meantime, who had 
remained at Alexandria, refusing to accept of the capi- 
tulation at Cairo, in which a place had been reserved 
for him, made additions to the fortifications. He con- 
tinued his defence till August 27 th, when he desired 
to capitulate, which -was granted on the same con- 
ditions with those of Cairo. Thus terminated the 
splendid project of the French directory to render 
Egypt a French colony, and probably through its 
means, to make a commencement of an eastern empire. 

During the progress of these military achievements, 
extraordinary and important changes had been taking 
place in the domestic affairs of Great Britain. The 
first imperial parliament was opened by commission 
on the 22d of January, when the House of Commons 
re-elected Mr. Addington for their speaker. The 
topics of the speech from the throne were chiefly the 
union with Ireland, the state of the continent, and the 
dispute with the northern associated powers relative to 
tlie maritime code. . The motions in each house for 
the usual addresses afforded considerable scope to the 
opposition, lor inculpation of the ministers ; and amend- 
ments were moved of that tenor ; but in the divisions, 
it did not appear that they had lost any part of their 
influence. Their situatipn, however, was embari assing, 
fiom causes to be mentioned; and the diflicuity was 
augmented by a ^'etuin of his Majesty's indisposition, 
which, under tlie name of a feyer, announced on 
February l6tb, and did not entirdy give way tiU 
Mttch 12th. 

The last question discussed in the cabinet previously 
to the King's illness, was that of the extension of all 
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political privileges to the Roman Catholics of Irelmid, 
which Mr. Pitt liad given them e\ory reason to expect, 
as a result 'of the union. Among the diliiculties at. 
tending tiiat measure, he probably did not foresee that 
of obtaining the consent of the King, who conceived it to 
be contraiy to the obligation of his coronation oatli. 
.'fhe objection proved insuperable, and left the minister 
in the painful and degraded state of being proved 
unablh to redeem a pledge which he had given to a 
numerous b^dy of subjects. This circumstance alone 
might perhaps have occasioned his resignation ; but 
such a step was also forcibly inculcated by the situ- 
ation of the country, which was now left to contend, 
without a single ally, against the whole power of 
France, whilst it was at the same time involved in a 
now quarrel Ibr the maintenance of those maritime 
rights which were regarded as essential to its naval 
sujieriority. The tone of decided hostility which he 
and others in the administration had takep towai'ds the 
existing government of France, would obviously render 
the tusk, of making pe^ce upon the only attainable 
conditions extremely galling, nor were tliey the most 
likely persons to succeed in an amicable negotiation. 
But however these considerations might operate, the 
sole reason assigned by Mr. Pitt for resigning the post 
he had so long held witli the applause of a great part 
of the nation, was his inability to carry the proposed 
measure in favour of the Catholics ; aud in a paper 
circulated in his name tliroughout Ireland, which he 
' did not disavow, he assured the Catholics “ that he 
w'>iiid do his utmost to establish their cause in the 
public favour, (though he could not concur in a hope- 
if'sa attempt to force it now) and prepare the way for 
1 heir finally attaining their object.” The prime minis- 
ter was accompanied in his resignation by Mr. Dundas, 
Earl Spencer, Lord Grenville, and Mr. Windham, all 
members of the cabinet ; and other changes took place 
afterwards. The breaking up of a ministry at such a 
critical time naturally engaged this attention of par- 
liament; and on February 1 0th, a motion by Lord 
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Damley lor an inquiry into pait of the conduct of his 
Majesty’s ministers was taken into consideration. Lord 
Grenville, on that occasion, stated the faililre of their 
intentions in favour of the Catholics to have been their 
inducement to resign their places, which they now 
held only till their successors were appointed. At tlie 
earnest request of several peers. Lord Damley post- 
poned his motion. In the House of Commons, on the 
same day, a letter was read from Mr. Addington, ten- 
dering the resignation of his office of speaker, on ac- 
count of his Majesty’s declared intention of appointing 
him to a situation incompatible with that post. An 
election of a new speaker accordingly followed, in 
which the choice fell upon Sir John Mitfbrd, the 
attorney-general. 

Mr. I’itt thought it his duty, before laying down his 
office, to bi’ing before the House of Commons the bud- 
get of expenditure and ways and means which he, had 
prepared as Chancellor of the Exchequer. The sum 
stated as the amount of the nccessaiy supplies was up- 
wards of thirty-five millions and an halfj for Great Britain 
and Ireland, to defray svliich, besides new taxes, a loan 
of tvvenly-five and an half millions was proposed. The 
resolutions upon the budget being agreed to with some 
alterations, the Chancellor of the Exchequer resigned 
his burthensome post. 

The new ('‘hancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Henry 
Addington, was placed at the head of the ministry 
rather through the personal favour of the King, ac- 
quired by his decorous manners and respectable charac- 
ter, than on account of any established political reputa- 
tion. With him were joined Lords Hawkesbury and 
Hobart, as iccretaries of state, Mr. Charles Yorkc, secre- 
tary at war. Lord St. Vincent, first lord of the admiralty. 
Lord Eldon, lord chancellor, the Earl of Hardwick, 
lord lieutenant of Ireland. The first measures of the new 
ministry were directed to the securing of the internal 
traiSlquillity of the country. Ireland still continuing in 
a disturbed state, motions were made for the re- 
i^wal of the act for the suppression of rebellion in that 
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country, and that for the suspension of the habeas 
corpus act in Ireland ; both ot which, after considerable 
debates in both Houses, were carried. A sCelect com-, 
ihittee of tlie House of Commons having brought in a 
report concerning the existence and proceedings of so- 
cieties of -dissalfected persons in Great Britain, particu- 
larly of one in London entitled the United Britons, a 
•continuatio^i^of the suspension of the habeas coi-pus, 
and a revival of the act for preventing seditious meet- 
ings, were moved and carried. A bill was also passed 
for indemnifying all persons concerned in the securing, 
imprisoning, and detaining individuals under the sus- 
pension of the habeas corpus act in Great Britain since 
February 1793, though strongly opposed in both Houses, 
as calculated to screen misconduct by an ex-po,st-facto 
law. A similar ittdemnifying bill was passed lor Iic- 
land, including all acts done for the })reservation of the 
public peace, and suppression of insurrections and re- 
bellions in that kingdom, since March 1799. 

In this session an act passed “ to remove doubts re- 
specting the eligibility of persons in holy orders to sit 
in the Ilouse of Commons.” Its occasion was the cir- 
cumstance of Mr. Horne Tooke’s having obtained £ 
seat in that House. Earl Temple having made a mo- 
tion for a new writ to be issued for the election of a 
burgess for Old Sarum in the room of Mr. Tooke, on 
the ground of bis being in priest’s orders, and therefore 
incapable of sitting m tliat house, Mr. Addington ex- 
pressed his wish rather to have a bill passed declarative 
of the future ineligibility of clergymen to a seat in the 
House, than one annulling the past election of a mem- 
ber ; and leave was accordingly given to bring in a bill 
to that purpose. It occasioned much learned and ani- 
mated debate, but finally passed into a law, by which 
that constitutional doubt has been set at rest. 

Various motions relative to the state of the nation, to 
the miscarriage of expeditions, and to other public occur- 
rences, were made by the 'opposition, which were dis- 
posed of by the usual majorities in favour of ministers, 
and of which the persons belonging to the late ministry 
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constituted a part. Parliament was prorogued by com- 
mission on the 2d of July. 

France beiiii? set free from her continental war by 
the treaty of LuneviJlc, her arms and resources were 
now directed against her only remaining foe ; and the 
invasion of Great Britain, or, at least, the pi^opagation 
of such an alarm as might distract her councils and ex- 
haust her finances, was a leading object of the policy 
pursued by the first consul during a great part of 
the present year. Encampments were formed and oc- 
cupied by a number of chosen troops on the opposite 
coasts of France and Flanders; a large combined 
French and Spanish fleet Mas collected in the harbour 
of Brest ; and every eflbrt M’as made to restore the 
French navy, and equip in diflert nt ports a great iminbei 
of vessels fitted for the purpose of landing men. On the 
other hand, these menac'es were nict by suitable pre- 
parations and a spirit fully answerable to the danger. A 
circular letter from the home secretary of state to the 
lords lieutenants of counties being issued in July, de- 
siring that his Majesty’s wish might be signified to the 
commanders of the bodies of volunteer cavalry and in- 
fantry, that their corps should be kept in a state for im- 
mediate service ; and particularly recommending that 
they should frequently assemble for military exercise, 
the greatest alacrity was every where displayed in 
complying with the recommendation. The naval force 
of the empire, which surpassed that of any former pe- 
riod, was disposed in such a manner as to keep the 
closest watch on the movements of the enemy, and 
blockade all his principal ports. 

Some naval actions occurred during this season with 
various success. Two English frigates and a man of 
war of 74 guns were cal^tured 1^ Gantheaume’s squad- 
ron in his rambl^ about the Mediterranean, in which 
he eluded the vigilance of the British squadrons. On 
July <5th, the French squadron of Admiral Linois, con- 
sisting of two ships of 80 ^ns, one of 74, and some 
sm^er vessels, lying at anchor off Algezhas, was qt- 
t^wed by Admiral Saumarez with five ships of the line. 
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WltettTi severe engagement ensued, in which the French 
,ship 3 were assisted % batteries on shore. An English 
V4 gun ship getting on shore near a battery, was so much 
disabled by the enemy’s fire, tliat she was obliged to 
strike her colours after the loss of a great number of 
her crew; and the whole attack failed, though not 
without much damage to the French squadron. This 
disappointment, however, was presently compensated. 
The same French ships being reinforced by five Spanish 
ships of the line, and one French ship of 71- guns, with 
the captured English ship, put to sea on July l<2th, 
when they were followed by Admiral Sanmarez, and 
brought to action in the evening of that day. The 
result was, that two Spanish ships of ll^guns each took 
fire and Idew up, and another of 74 gnus was taken. 

In the English channel a petty ^war was maintained 
chiefly between eruizers and gun-boats, tlie latter being 
occadonally intercepted as they stole from one port to 
another on the French coast. An enterprize of greater 
magnitude was at length planned against the harboiu' 
of Boulogne, which was the principal rendezvous of 
the small craft intended for the invasion of England. 
Its execution was committed to Lord Nelson, who 
oftered his services for the occasion ; and a flotilla of gun- ^ 
boats and other armed vessels, to be backed by some 
ships of the line, was placed under his direction. On 
August 1st, he stood over to the coast of France, 
and having fully reconnoitred the enemy’s defences 
at Boulogne, he made his attack on the 4th. This 
was rather experimental than serious, and it chiefly 
served to shew in what manner a future attack might 
be conducted with the best prospect of success. On 
the night between the 15th and the Kith the attack 
w .IS renewed with an augmented force, aud against op- 
ponents still better prepared to receive it. The most 
desperate courage was displayed in- the attempt to board 
and cut out the French vessels ; but they were so well 
provided with every kind of defence, ana so firmly fast-, 
ened with mooring-chains to the ground and to each 
other, that only one lugger was brought ofl5 while 
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several boats of the assailants were sunk or ta^ei1>-' 
a considerable loss in killed and wounded. The attac^^ 
was not repeated; and indeed there, appeals to h^ye* 
been more daring than judgment in the whole under^ 
taking. - 

In this, as in former wars, it was an object of t^e 
enemies of Gteat Britain to break,, her ^cient copr 
nection with Portugal, or to make a diversion oaf jicr ' 
force in the defence of tliat country. The Prencl^ihad 
attempted some years before to intimidate the Court of 
Lisbon into an agreement to separate itself from Eng- 
land, and as a pledge of its fidelity, to admit Spanish 
garrisons into the ports of Poilngal ; and Spain had 
offered its mediation between that country and Prance, 
which the influence of the British cabinet liad, induced 
the Portuguese to decline. The Court of Madrid, in 
resentment for this refusal, and stimulated by the Erench, 
declared war against Portugal in the month of March, 
which produced a counter-declaration from the.Portu- 
guese government in the following month, accompanied 
with preparations for defence. In May, a Spani^i 
army of 40,(X)0 men, commanded by tlie person enUtledi 
the Prince ,of the Peace, entered Portugal, . and in , a 
short time reduced all the strong places in the province 
of Alentejo. Scarcely any resistance ,was m^p,, and 
there is reason to suppose that there was , a secret un- 
derstanding between the. two courts. On June 6fh 
preliminaries of p^ce were signed at Badajoz, by which 
the fortress ana district. ofrOlivenza. were ceded tb 
Spain, and the ports of Portugal were shut against the 
English. The French government refused to concur in 
this tc^aty, as being contrairy to a convention between it 
and tliat of Spajn, a condition pf which vfas, that peace 
should not.be jpade.with Ppilftgal .uQfess.GerfRiu pU^ 
in that countryj,,w,ere.giyen to be occupied by Frendi. 
trpops till a general pe^e; .and a French army, haying 
entered Portugal from 8alaj;n3^n^, invested die town 
and fort of Almeida. . The e^prtions of the Portuguese 
in their defence were animat^ hy an English subsidy ; 
but at length they found it nechsfi^y to negotiate, and 
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ft''3SSnitite 't^e^lty was "concTudod at Mlidrfd on Sej^ 
.teftiber S#th, by which all the feiritoty of Porft|^rwas 
•^roserved, •but-'$om6 exCensfon k^as gives? tb rrenfc!^ 
Guiana out of its American possessions. 
contest ^h expedition^was sent frona England ^t^e 
p^seision '6f tfib Island of Madeira in older to ^c#b it 
'.ibi thb dfOWB bf Pc^gai. * ** 

* '^l^e war^twefett'Great Britain and Induce being 
Wtnibut an\«^U3te ’object, each countiy seeming to 
Stand finn’toilB’dwtt base, without the power of effect- 
ing any matMSS alteration in the condition of the other, 
the negotiation which had been long secretly carrying 
on between M. Otto, who still residedln London, and 
Lord Hawkeshur^ terminated in the signature of pre- 
liminaries of peace on October 1st. Ine intelligence 
of this event was rweived with? extraordinary maiks of 
joy by tlie people in both countries, who hoped to be 
relieved ifrom the accumulating burdens under which 
the^ had so long laboured ; and a spint of mutual 
amity between two nations, which, though habltudly 
political foes, have always retained muen private re- 
^i^^for'each dther, seemed at once to be resiol?ed. 
This pacification was soo n fol lowea l^-treaties between 
IV^c^nnd the OttoAnm Pme,‘ and fVance and Russia.' 
A concordat was abio entered info between the French 
republic (ted the’ Bone, 'the substance of which was not 
mhde public lb France tfll the fiillO^g year. 

The duttmteal session of parliament was opened on 
October 29th, ^hV a sp^cb* noin die thhtee, m which 
were announced the convention with thp northern 
powers, and the signature oPprelittlhiaiies with France, 
and satisfaction was eXproteOd' ^^h^'^the naval and i 
miliCuy successte of the campsfign, jhuticularly with * 
the iHuc of the ekpodlfion to Eg^te The correspond- 
ing |iddrbsses pass^ Vithout’^ft afvhihif, thougn dif- 
ferent sentiments wefb CUteres^d-With respeOt’to tile 
with France. in all their force 

Wherf the preliipinari^'t^e^der rite particular 
^deration Of bom jlKfir substance 5 ‘ 

be'^oompriiSKb^n the definitive 
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donclvided in the subwquent year, the defoateSTdin^is 
occasion will be pas^d over. It may, however, be re.* 
marked, that whilst the greatest sat^ction was .ex« 
pressed with the preliminaries by MriiFox and the other 
oppositionists, they were loudly condemined.by themem- 
bers of the late miiiistiy, with the exi^ptiop Mr; Pitt, 
from whose speech, as that of him h^^en’the grist. 

conductOr.’lmd supporter of the rai^ be Interest- 

ing to give an extract. He said M J^fter .theSstHitiiieintal 
aUiance had been dissolved, nothing remi^hed forus bht 
to procure just and honourable ccmdittOh^ of peace for 
Ourselves and the few allies whO. had-iiitM desmted us. 
When it became a mere question of terhis, he was much 
more anxious as to the tone and chatactef of Ihe peace, 
than about any particular object which should come 
into dispute. As long as peace was honourable, he 
idiould prefer accepting terms even short -of what he 
thought the country entitled to, to risking the result of 
the negotiation by. too obstinate an adber^cOtto any 
particular point.*’ Such w^ the opinion 'relative titthe 
necessity of peace, of a . ^t^Sman ' Who will scardsiy be 
accused of too great a rehi<rtance'to*t^like 

Wlien the northern Oohlisention came under thO ddn- 
sideration of parUameni; ^ W;S8^ difference of ^parties 
delayed itsw, '^the loiinisti^^^and the dd oppo^ion 
joining in its defence. While the‘|ate Mnisterfisdid* their 
friends endeavoured to shew that it either left unsettled, 

maritime rightl^of thle^Ltti^i^Oiim^’lheinoM plau- 
sible objections was, ^at in tne. Enumeration of articles 
cmitraband of war, naval stores^ which Russia in parti- 
cular might be expected to popj;^ to,^the southern 
poweis, had not been menldoi|im« /.In answer, it was 
said that naval stores having By treaties with the 
northern states been r^OeigBiz^ as contraband of war, 
Ihe matter stood onv.hts anqient ' footii^. The general 
aSa^lt:of these discussions waS;^ tmproi^ both of. the 
l^iminaries and the Cjont^^n oy^he" majority in 
'parliament. 

in the beginnin^/;^*^ov^|E^r, the . Marquis Corn- 
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wailis aitiiwi >in Franco as ambassador-plenipotentiary 
fyr the purpose of negotiating the definitijfe peace be- 
tVeen the belligerent parties. He was received with 
the greatest honour^ and after a shoit stay ^at Faris» 
repaired to Amiens, the place appointed for noLding the 
conference. The business underwent much unexpected 
delay } and in' the meantime the French government 
was a^iduoQ|||in pursuing its projects. The most pres- 
sing of these was ftie recovery of their colonies of St. 
Domingo andjGuai^oupe from the armed negroes by 
whom they weee at present held.^ For this purpose a 
powerful armament of 33 ships of the line, and 35,000 
land forces, sailed from Brest on December 14th, per- 
mission having been first obtained from the English 
ministry, who were assured that it had no other object 
than that above stated. The ministers, liowever, con- 
sidering that it would be prudent to watch their motions, 
as peace was not absolutely concluded, collected a fleet 
under Admiral Mitchell at Bantry Bay, to follow them 
to the West Indies. When the crews of these ships 
un^rstood whither they were destined, a mutiny spread 
among them, especially on board of two of the ships, 
which was quelled by the decided conduct of the officers, 
and fourteen of the rin^eaders were capitally condemn- 
ed and executed. The squadron, consisting of sevem 
sml of the line, then proceeded to reinforce the fleets 
on the West-India station. 

In the begiiining of this year Mr. Jefferson was 
elected President of the Unitea jStates of America. 
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Yeab of George III. 4^ & 43. 
Parliament 6* & 1. 


Ait%cles oj the Treaty of Amiens — Buonaparte declared President of 
the Cisalpine Republic, — ^Annexations of h enee» ~ Parhainent, 

Mr 4 Abbott elected speaker, — Ciml List Debts provided fin , 
Claim oJ the Prince of Wales on the Rcienues vj the Duthy qf 
Cornu all D( hates on theSubjett* — The Budget — Debates on the 
Conditions oJ Peace — New Mthtm Bill — Parliament dissolved , — 
Procccdin%s of the h ench at St Domingo — Fate oJ Toussaint — 
Guadalouj)t icdiued^ and the Skue Tiade re establtshed* Tunu 
awed by a he th Heel •^Concordift between Inmce and the Pope, 
—Dune oJ 4mntsiy to Emigiants — Buonaparte declared Consul 
Joi^ Lije, with I iherty to nominate a Successor — Distutham^ in 
Suttziiland — Inl&Jerence of the french — Legion Honour in- 
stituted in Fiance — New Constitution, — Piedmont fitinie^ed to 
Franu — Gtunan Indemnities settled^ — Osnahui g united to Han~ 
otcr — Thi Pnperty of the Knights of Media in Spam annexed to 
the Boyat Domains — Insui reetions oJ the Blacks in the West Indies. 
^^Mdeiing oj the nhc Pa liament, — Kinffs Speech, — indteattom 
of a Reneual oj Hostilities — Despmd’s Conspi'iai.y against the 
Goveuiment, 


The definitive treaty of jpedce between the French 
republic, the King of i^>ain,’and the Batavian republic, 
on the one pait, and the King of Gie&t Britain and 
Ii elands on the other, was simed at Amiens on the 
27th of March. By its cond^o:'i^^ Great*Britaia re- 
stored to the three powelfS all i 1 t$ conquests during* the 
war, witli the bzcept»oii of the Islands pf Trinidad and 
P^lon, which ware ftespcctively ceded |o it iiwfuBpro* 


war, except that wnew HupodtiiliTOViwn between French 
and F 0 rtu^e 6 nGti[||^> Thq f«»rf|ones of tke Suhtime 
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Porte wer^'maintained in their integrity. The republic 
«f the Seven Islands was recognized. Malta and its 
dependent ‘ islands were restored to the order of St. 
John of Jerusalem, under the following conditions : the 
knights to be invited to return to Mdta and there 
elect'a grand mas^i no individual belonging to £ng- 
.land or France tie admitted into the order; a 
Maltese lak^u/s to be established, for admission into 
which proou of m^ilil^ shall not be requisite; half 
of the civil and judicial employments depending on the 
government, to be filled by inhabitants of the islands ; 
die British troops to evacuate, Malta within three 
months or sooner from the exchange of the ratifications, 
when it is to be given up to the order, provided the 
30(50 Sicilian troops be anived to garrison it, which the 
King of Naples is to be invited to send, and which 
troops are to continup for a year, or longer, if the. 
Maltese be not competent at that period to garrison it 
themselves ; the independence anil neutrality of Malta 
to be proclaimed, and the fintner to be guaranteed by 
Great Britain, France, Austria^ Spain, Russia, and 
Prussia, the four latter powets being invited to accede 
to the stipulations; ,the ports to be open to the vessels 
of all nations, .excepting those of the Barbary powers. 
The French agreed to evacuate Naples and the Roman 
States ; and the British^ 'Porto Ferrajo and all the ports 
and islands possessed by them in the Mediterranean 
and the Adriatic. The Newfoundland fisheries were 
daced on the same footing as previously to the war. 
Tlie loss of property of* die. branch of the house of 
Nass.au formerly established in the United Provinces 
was to be comj^ensated by an- e^ivalent Such were 
the leading and peouUar articles of the peace of 
Afflicts#.' ' ' 

Before thd signm;iire of this 'treaty, the French go. 
vemment had pat in eReeutioar their second project, 
whidi rdhted tb ><Cbevj^issdpi8ef«republicjf^’ Rkrly ior 
January, Buonaparte tppiia fo Lyons,' where he 
edved in great state,£^aitti foud a consuUa with 
Cisalpine deputies. A rej^rt drawn up by a conih 
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niittee of these persons, the tenor of wUch>' vms to 
prove the necessity of committing the sole management 
of their afikirs to the first consul. Accordingly he wais 
requested to accept the office of president 'of ths'iW- 
public, with which he did not hesitate to comply ; ‘and 
the articles of a constitution for the state were rei^l 
over and approved. One of the observations contained 
in the teport of the committee wasHiat Cisalpine 
republic cannot yet be entirely evacuated by iVench 
troops, many political reasons not permitting it.‘*' 
The result of the whole proceeding was that tliis inde- 
pendent republic became an appendage to France, or 
rather, to the power of Buonaparte. Further annex- 
ations to J’lance which were made known before the 
dcfiniti\ e treaty, were those of Louisiana, and of the 
isle of Elba and the duchy of Parma, all of which 
were stipulated in a private treaty with the court of 
Spain. 

Parliament having, alter several adjournments^ as- 
sembled on January 19th, the ministers were questioned 
in caoh house respecting the sailing of the Brest fleet, 
when they defended the permission they had given, 
by the assurance received from the French goveniment 
that nothing hostile was intended on its part, and by 
die precautions' they had adopted against any possible 
ill consequence. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons having 
vacated his chair by adHS^ing the office of lord chan- 
cellor of Ireland, a neWvMaleOdon tos& place on Fe- 
bruary 10th, when the choice fell upon the Honourable 
Charles Abbot, secretary to the lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland. . ^ 

A motion was made (m Fehrlif^i^lTdi by the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer mt a selimpb^tiintttee 'toeexa- 
, mine into the arrears of the civil list, rejecting v^hich 
a'lhessage had been received firom theiK^j. on wbkh 

M n Mr. 8<^ettotr-gmi^ to toe Frinc<Li6f 

called the ttdentiotF 4 f-dio»hoqs^]ttto« the anstors 
his Eoyal Highness dSeto the Wenue of the 
y( Goniwdl, 'which he<stated to be his undoubted 
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and inaliAflMf^ .4;^^ some conversation on tJie 

subjeot*>'ib>«flie>^eecl,<tbat a committee should^ jbe ap> 
pointed to •take this i^m into consideration. Qn 
A&nli 39 th the subject of the debt on the ctvil 
beiiig brought before both Houses, an address tojbis 
Majesty was moved* in each, expressing their readiness 
,to<afo>ra the celiei^ desired by the message. Debates 
en^lni^ in l^ch a^^dments were proposed, signifying 
an intention ’to en^re into the causes of the debt, and 
of the great exee% of the expenditure above the allowed 
income, but these were negatived by large majorities. 
A sum was then voted for making good tlie deficiencies, 
mnounting to near a million. Two days after, Mr. Sutton 
introduced bis promised motion concerning tlie elaim 
of the Piince of Wales upon the revenue of the duchy 
of Cornwall ; and after having given a historical state- 
ment of the manner in which this duchy had been vested 
in the Prince of Wales, and the mode in which former 
Princes had enjoyed it, he moved for a select committee 
to enquire into the application of the revenues of Corn- 
wall during the minority of his Royal Highness ^ as 
also respecting the several sums which have been voted 
by parliament for the discharge of the Prince’s debts. 
When this question tmd been first moved, Mr. Sutton 
had stated that during foe minority of the Prince of 
Wales foe arrears of foe ducl^ amounted to 900 
and that 331,0001^ having at mfiferent times been voted 
by parliament for his Royal Higho€!to» th&ce remained a 
balance in his fovour of 679*000/1 To bring, in* 
therefore* a creditor for ^soeb a sum upon foe or 
foe public* was so eligible a mode of liberating him irpm 
pecuniary embarrassments* that his friends were natm- 
rally zealous in establifoing his claim. The chancellor 
oifithe exchequer^ in reffiy to some strong assertions of 
foe Prince’s rij^t m wia 'caae* observe^ that w^ it 
adinitted in its fullest extent* It^lqr no means followed 
foakfofi^^xpences of his isainttoanc^aiid education du- 
ring his >minoiify should not bd dc^^od out of fo|>^ 
fond* but should be efositly borpe by fon civil list, jput 
his chief objection to foepnot|j|)iM^ itsolyepi was 

1 4 * 
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firat. 1;o, decide the legal rights which he th^i^ .that 
llouse was not coaa|>etent to do, and alterwards'toi order 
an, account, ^ie should therefore move the order, of the 
da^. Mr. Fox, on the other hand, > maintained the 
opinion, that the Prince of Wales had a right to be 
n^aintained and educated by hb j&ther as heir apparent 
io the crowi\y and that the same full account; ought.<to 
be given qf ^he revenues of Cornwall, ife had been done 
of those of the bibhopiic of Osnaburg, when the Fhike 
of York came of age. After much dbeussion of the 
subject by the law officers of the crown on one side, 
and, tlic friends of the Prince on the other, the order oi 
the day was carried by 160 to 103, learning a majority 
of .17'-against enteiing into the Piince’s claims. 

The budget for the year was brought forward by the 
minbtei' on Apiil 5tb, when he announced his intention 
of abolbhing the income tax, and funding llie sum with 
which it was charged, amounting to nearly fifty-six mil- 
lions and a half. The total sum to be funded was 
neaily ninety-eight millions, tlie interest of which 
mnopnted to 3,211,202^ to be provided for by new 
taxes. A loan of 25 millions was also a part of 4he 
budget. The national debt was stated at 500 millions. 
The resolutions upon the budget were agreed to without 
a divbion, 

Qn May 13th the long expected debate respecting the 
definitive treaty of peace took place in both Houses. 
In the House of Lords it was opened by Lord Gren- 
ville. . He begmi hb objections to the treaty by observ- 
ing, that in ^1 negoUajdohs for peace the basb had 
been qnto beUtm, or tlie uH possideth, but in 

the present:, these had been blended in such a manner 
that tlm Qtst principle was applied to Fngland, who was 
to give up tOi France aUlihe had (taken, and the latter to 
France, whfxwgs tP retain all she ha4 acquired. With. 
TQsip^t to Mal^ he said nothing couldLbe more absigd. 
t^iiyi^lacipg it the e^ans^ty of sis powers wbft 
<^a||,pever be brqi^pl^ to any one point con-*^ 

And, as ^ ftestortn^ it to the order, that was 
l^amtion^ absurdity,. since almost all the funds ne- 
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Slipjioit had^been t500^scat6d. 'Hid order 
extmct as a power, and must necessarily 
coma'under tfie influence and into the pay of 'France, 
liis LfMidship then adverted to the non>renev^^‘of seve- 
ral fbrme^ treaties; by which the state of the <^untry 
was reqderedi worse than before in a comtnercidl i^ew ; 
. anddieicop^fidered! Ifll the cessions we had made tox>tIier 
poiCitejrs as^iMly roSide to France, whose object was to 
eitfldde'tbe commerce of this country frobi the conti- 
nent of Europe. He concluded a long and luminous 
speech, in whkh the peace was considered in every 
point of view, by moving an address which, while it 
acknowledged that the national faith was pledged to the 
obseivance of the treaty, pointed out the danger this 
country was exposed to^ in consequence of the sacrifices 
it had made without any adequate compensation from 
France, and besought his Majesty to settle by amicable 
aiiangemcnt those points which the treaty had left- 
unsettled. 

As nothing further is here intended than to give a 
sketch of such objections made to tlie peace as appeal 
most forcible, and were most Justified iii the event, the 
debate, which embraced sinril^ topics in both HctiiSCs, 
will not be further pursued to idention its resqlt. 
It may, however, be remarked, that some of' die mi- 
nisters confessed that the assumption by Buonaparte of 
the presidentship of the Cisalpine state would have au- 
thorised the breaking off of* the negotiation, had such a 
measure been thougnt advisable. It Was moreover not 
to be denied, that the Condition^ in' which Mhlta had 
been lett was obviously au unsotind part of the treaty, 
since no adequate provision was made for securing its in- 
dspendence, and pref eaxting its eventually felling into the 
handsiof the predominant power.* iSuea, however, was 
the general impreSsion df the neceadiy of peace to^this 
Oc^try, and that imposmbilityi^ its obtaiping better 
lews hy aprotraOted contest,' vf Lord 

OrenviUe was n^tived by vpteff to 16. Ih (fee* 
House of Commons, where4'siiiula^ addfess was moved 
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by Mf. Windham, and enforced by alt his^|^oWers of 
nti^ment and eloquence, it was rqected' by a stlH 
greater proportionate minority, the numbers being 876 
to SO. **<•?('( 


Of the remaining public business of the se8,si(H]l’ the’ 
passing of a new militia act was thfe most important. 
Its olqect was to consolidate the existing milfti4'hiws , 
into one system, and to augment the nuim^ of m^^ to* 
70 , 000 , of which 10,000 were to belong to Scotiindl> 
The augmentation was defended, as bearing a propolrtion 
to the increased population of the country, not without 
a reference to the vast increase of the power of France, 
which, notwithstanding the pe ace, was obviously be- 
coming a source of .alarm. The bill met wi^ Utue op- 
position. 

Parliament was prorogued on June 28th, and shortly 
after was dissolved by proclamation. 

The armament sent out by the French to St. Doming 
arrived off that island in the end of January, and the 
first debaikation of troops was made on February 3d. 
In the meantime, part of the fleet entered the road of 
Fort Dauphin, of which it to^ possession. The grand 
army under General Leclerc, brother-in-law of Buona- 
parte, afterwards landing, proceeded against the town 
of Cape Francois, which was evacuated, after being set 
on fire, by the negro General Christophe. In a short 
time all the principd posts in the island came into the 
possession of the French, who then advanced up the 
country against Toussaint. Various actions were fought 
i^ainst him and the ofiher black generals, in which both 
Courage and skill were displayed' by the defenders j but 
at ten^b, resistance becomin^oneless, Toussaint sub- 
imtted on promise of pardon. Th^promise was violated 
on a pretext of compifloy, and he Was l«ht to 
where he was committed to a prison in the interioiq and 
being never mete hear<f m <q>inh!^ 'feneralty pre- 
va^d that he wii'priyately put to death by the ordbS 
Mpbe first consul.* - 'Hus tirtetiitent of their leader' SO 
tettsperated the^negteeaat 8t. Domingo, that ob- 
^rving the Itench army j^reatly weakened by the ni- 
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vages 0 ^ yeUow fever, they. broke out again into 
insurrections tuuierChiistophe and their other chiefs, and 
Si> •war j^ued, in which atrocities were perpetrated on 
both sides, not surpassed by the most sanguinaiy bar> 
barian^ The year terminated without bringing the fate 
of th^^ialand, to a decision, ; 

^4ti^'0uadaioupe where, at the close of 1801, the'niu<) 
lattc^s-andl^n^oea^ irritated at the tyranny of the 
Tto^h gov^emment, bad i^n in revolt, and obtained 
t^iOi Cituof mitbority, under a leader named Pelagie, 
toe Ixoops sent icur'their reduction landed at the begin- 
nb>g of May. The resistance made to them was not 
considerable ; and in July the whole island was recovered, 
and notluDg remained but (according to the expresaitm 
of toe French general) to pursue and extermimte the 
remuaul of the rebels. This event was followed by the 
re-establishment of slavery and toe slave trade through- 
out toe French West Indies. 

Soon atiter the signature of the peace of Amiens, the 
Dey of Tunis, who had been in a state of hostility with 
France, was induced by the appearance of a French 
squadron, to enter into a treaty by which, for the future, 
France was to be the most favoured nation throughout 
the regency of Tunis, and was to pay less duties thaji^ 
any other. 

Xu April the concordat between the see of Rome and 
the French republic was published at Paris. Its prin- 
cipal articles wesre the establishment of a hree exercise 
of the Roman-catootiprelj^on in France: a new division 
of the French dioceses by toe Pope, in concert with the 
French government | toe first consul to nominate to the 
aichbishoprics midbisho^cs of the new division, and 
thq,prelatesf» entm^ on toeir functions, to take 
an nito of fidelity to toe J^ench republic ; the bishops 
to appoint toe eur6s, but under confirmation of the go. 
veopnent } top Pope in ap maunlr to disturb the pos- 
ofalieiiated ecclesiastical effects; catholics p». 
to make endowinents tu churches. Articles 
wereit,.at tl^ same time dmwn iq> Ipr toe<]egulatieti'ef 
toe ^testout worship in>>]|i|RCe^ Previously to tile 
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publication of this code of religion, the legate. 
Cardinal Capiara, had a formal audience or first con- 
sul, to whom he delivered a highly complim^taliy ad- 
dress, in which was the following passage ; The name 
hand which gained battles, and whicti si^ed peace witib 
all nations, restores splendour to tlie fen^les of true* 
God, re-edifies his altars, and re-establishes his worsbipi*** 
Thus, to the civil and military honours of^this ^rku- 
nate adventurer, was added that pf being a hero imd 
champion of the Christian church. > . 

In the sd,me month, a decree of jaymnesty was pub*, 
lished respecting emigrants, comprising eivery individual 
(but with considerable exceptions) who should return 
to France before the ^d of September next They 
were bound to take an oath of fidelity to the govern- 
ment, and another against holding any correspondence 
with enemies of the state, and were placed under special 
inspection during ten years. They were not entitled to 
interfere with die arrangements of property entered 
into between the republic and individuals previously, to 
the amnesty ; but were restored to such part of their 
goods as still remained in the hands of the nation, 
without, however, any proceeds dewn to the date of 
their certificate of amnesty. Buonaparte had now 
entered a career of greatness which to one of his am- 
bitious mind would not admit of a pause; and a wish 
having been expressed in the conservative senate of 
advanruig him a d^rce higher, the question was pro- 
posed to the French people, Shell Napedeon Buona- 
parte be declared consul for lifel'* Registers being 
opened in each coipmune, in ,wliich the citizens were 
to sign their assent or duisent, a re^n was made of 
more than three millions and a h^ affirmative, 
negative. A second ^estion, ,**^Wh®ther 
have liberty tp awpiut a successor ?t* .wa^ot en^Wfed 
to tlic decisioo peppH.hpt waanj^rnuned 
matiyely bytheeesiete; thus nat^,c^.was wai%; 
iim fin tender him a monarch \5’if|;hei:cdit^ r^hh . 

i^wlst the rest Europe' was pnjoying we iyran- 
miinity conseqtfpnt upon the general peape, Switzerland 
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became theatre of internal commotions, which 
renewed s6me of those sanguinary scenes that had 
apfeiid ^eolation through its peaceful vallies. The 
ti<ebt)r 'oi^LuneviUe contained an article guaranteeing 
the independence of the Helvetic and of other repub- 
lics, trith the right of the people inhabiting them to 
.ade^ what form of ^vemment they chose. As the. 
new cottstihltion of tnat country had been found pro- 
dntBtive of many disorders, ana was insuperably re- 
pugnant to the smaller cantons, a general diet was held 
at Bern in {September 1801 , at which a new govern- 
ment was organised upon the plan of the original 
Helvetic confederacy, and a provisional senate and 
executive council Were appointed, at the head of the 
latter of which was placed the celebrated Aloys Reding. 
At the same time the magistrates who had be^n dis- 
placed by the Fi’ench directory resumed their seats. 
Dissensions still prevailing, Reding went to Paris to 
confer with the nrst consul, and a kind of coalition of 
parties was agreed upon, effected by the re-admission 
of six members of the revolutionary or French party, 
in the room of six of the old magistrates who were Co go 
oUt. ARer some months, these members, in the im- 
sence of Reding, assembling in the night of April 17th, 
displaced all the other party, tore the plan of a con- 
stitution which they had beeh framing, and appointed 
a committee to form a new one ; for all which they 
were thanked by tlie French mifustor in Switzerland. 
The new constitution was accepted by a majority in 
the anstocratical cantons, chiefly through the expect- 
ation that it would be followed by the removal of the ’ 
French troops which still continued in Switzerland} 
whSdi circumstance acdordingly took plade in July. 
IbeJ't^^oCraflc cantons, however, resolving to exeit 
fhe niWilegd df choosing a cottstitutfoAToT themselves, 
ien(^ed c<mfMerac^ of the WaldHtaeten ,- 

angtupoh t dlllamtibn RiC’ Helvetic body that such 
a secessidfl would not bn permitted, they made prep^'* 
ration^ fihr defending themselves ^by force of arms* 
Ibelpiriflgf resistance to the’ hew 'cohstHution spfead. 
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afid even Zurich, in which it had bcra acteplE^ by a 
majority, shut its gates {(gainst a detachment of 'the 
Helvetic troops, for which it .underwent a bombard- 
ment. The insurgents under D’Erlach and other 
commanders then marched to Bern, and after, a bloody 
battle beneath its walls, the Helvetic troops vrithin 
agreed to a capitulation, and retreated to the PayS de. 
Vaud. In fine, by the 20th of September, all the 
German part Switzerland was withdrawn from the 
Helvetic government. A diet was then con\okedat 
Schweitz, of which Reding was declared president. 

An application from the Helvetic government to 
France for its mediation, having afforded Buonaparte a 
plausible pretext to interfere, he sent an army into 
Switzerland, preceded by an arrogant proclamation, in 
which he announced his intention of putting an end to 
their disputes by an effectual interposition, and com- 
manded the senate to assemble at Bern, and to send 
deputies to Paris, all authorities constituted since the 
commencement of the troubles to cease to act, and all 
armed bodies to disperse. The diet of Schweitz, how- 
ever, resolved to remain at their post till the arrival of 
the French troops, though ttot meaning to resist them. 
One reason for this rbsmution was the desire of wait- 
ing the effect of applications made to foreign powers 
for their interference in behalf of Swiss independence j 
but none of these, except the court of Great Britain, 
paid any attention to them. X>ord Hawkesbury, in a 
note to M. Otto, October lOtb, expressed his Majesty’s 
regret at the ^t consul’s address to the Helvetic 
people, since he could view their exertions in no other 
light than as lawful efiS>rt8 to recover their ancient 
laws and 'government. An Englidi resident was also 
sent to Switzerland with directiohs, if hd^OuM find 
a determination in the pet^le to resist the entrimee of 
a French ariny, to promise pecuniary ^tNUdstance. The 
die% however* fOffiid it expedient to'^djUtolve itsdfv^Ai 
the„approach of the French ; AIom Reding* and odi^ 
patimts^^rere ai rested aHd^''ce0tg|pilSdf,to confinement 
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m the cast^KJfiArhurg j and at the close of the year 
Switzerland was entir^ under the power of fVance. 

; In the% meantime the Frejich government wag more 
l^d ipor€\assuining the characters of monarchy. One 
step was* the ipstitution of a kind of nobility wider 
the tide of the Region (jfhmmt the memWs of whipb 
were to be nominated from the military men who ha4 
received hmmrary digtinedons from the first ocmsul, 
or who bed rendered essential service in die late war, 
and from all citizens who had distinguished themselves 
by their knowledge or talents, or their eminence in 
the administration of justice. The legion was to 1^ 
divided into fifteen cohorts, stationary in difierent parts 
of the empire, each ^cohort to consist of officers of 
difierent ranks, and privates, all for lifr, and all with 
proportionate salaries; every inifividual to take an 
oath to the republic and its territorial iudivisibility. 
The first .consul was declared jure chief of the 
legion, and president of the great council of adminis* 
tration of the order. The decree for establishing the 
legion of honour waspuhlished on July l^th ; and it was 
followed by the promulgation of a senatus^mmlttm, 
organizing n constitution, which was accepted at a single 
sitting by the legislative body. The powers committed 
to the first consul by this act were those of presenting 
the names of the other two coosu}& to the senate ; of 
naming his successor ; of pardoning in all cases ; of 
making peace and war, and ratifying all treaties ) of 
nominating all inferior ofiicers ; of appointioK by his 
own pleasure 4D members of the <senate, the whole 
number of which' was 1^, and prescribing to them 
the only subjects on which they can deliberate. 

In t^epiember. Piedmont, which for a considerable 
timeil^ been in a dependency of France, was 
by a>mnapis*c.m;su&io» formgJly annexim to the French 
emftfre. It was divided into six departments, and 
tTMi was coaitituted <me of the provincial cities of 
^l^ench republic. 

Pisoussions respecting the Germsn indemnities 
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that adjustment among the difibrent prince^ and states 
of Grermady, of the saerlfices the empire was obliffed 
to make in conseqiience of the treaty of luneville,^ 
occupied several months of the yeai^'tindef/thd']^hdi' 
ation of France and Russia, “the ti^^|Jerfectly* dis- 
interested powfers” (says the French'^Wihister ih- his 
report) “ whose preponderance might remove all. 
obstacles.** Their plan w£us adopted in a definitive 
conclusion of the diet of Ratisbon on October @lst. Of 
the numerous particulars of which it cimsisted, an 
account is not here to be expected ; but one article 
relating to the King of Great Britain, as Elector of 
Hanover, may propeny be noticed. It was proposed 
that the bishopric of Osnabuig, which then belonged 
only alternately to the House of Brunswick, should 
devolve on the Elector of Hanover in perpetuity, on 
the conditions that he should renounce all his preten- 
sions to Hildesheim, Corvey, and Hoexter, that he 
should give up to Hamburg and Bremen all the rights 
and properties held by him in those cities ' and their 
territory, and should cede the bailiwick of Wlldhaus6n 
to the Duke of Oldenburg, and his rights 'to thb 
eventual succession of the county of Sayn Altenkii’chSn 
to the- Prince of Nassau Usingen* In consequence, 
the King signified to the authorities and people of 
Osnaburg the secolaiizatton of that bishopric, and its 
assignment to him and to his house as an hereditary 
principality. 

In the month of Octob^ the King of Spain annexed 
to the royal domains all the 'property of the knights of 
Malta in his dominions, and' declared himself grand- 
master of the order in Spain. This step, which created 
a new ot»tiad.e to the execution of the treaty of Amiei^, 
was suppoAsi’to have been taken at the tugj|:estion idt‘ 
the French^gOverUment. ‘ 

The success wMch in late years hat^Mtehded^tl^at)^ 
'tempts of the blatfics in St. Dttmingo' w ilroe - tfaemaSf^* 
from.,jtfhdtude and take the ^ace of th^ masten^j^^ 
fuJlf a- g^etal spirit of resistance in 'that o^pmldd 
x||p of -pecple through the West India islands, where 
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they cotistitHte' so great a proportion of 'tlie^popu- 
lation, which broke , out in iusun cction at some of 
the ialauflsy niVa excited alarm in all. In the begin- 
1i|)e y^r a dangeaotis conspiracy was formed 
aV.TcHbago of .almost the whpla ^egro population, 
to i;esi8t * which,^' the commander, Brigadier-Genital 
Carnaichael, had no more than 500 men in arms. ThesjS, 
however, ho employed with such effect, that the rel^l- 
lion was entirely quelled before the restoration of die 
island to the French in pursuance of the articles of 


peace. 

In Dominica an insurrection took a more dangerous 
form, as it broke out in a regiment of regularly trained 
black troops. These men, on April f)tli, without any 
particular provocation, suddenly burst into mutiny, and 
murdered several of their officers, with every other 
w'hite who fell in their way. The governor, the 
Honourable Cochrane Johnstone, collecting all the 
force in the island, with some seamen and marines from 
the men of war in the bay, attacked the insurgents, who 
soon fled, leaving a number of killed on the spot, and 
many prisoners. This check, and the execution of the 
ringleaders, put an end to the mutiny. The circum- 
stance, however, augmented the dislike of arming the 
negroes which already prevailed in the islands. In 
Jamaica a regiment of that description was removed in 
consequence of the representations of the inliabitants, at 
the same time that the presence of so large a French 
force in St. Domingo required a war-establishment in 
tlint important island. On this account, besides the 
large fleet on the Jamaica station, the ^vernor pro- 
posed to tile House of Assembly that it should support 
an effective force of .5000 men. This was strongly ob- 
jecfcdjQ by the Assembly as inequitable and unconsti- 
iutional, and some disputes between them and the 

S or were^j^ resirit. 

new ngfUament assembled on November l6th, 
Mr. Abbot was unanimously re-elected Speaker 
oCtbe House of Commons. T'he speech from the thrjpje 
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commenced with congratulations on the flourishing state 
(^the kingdom. In alluding to the intercourse with 
foreign powers, his Majesty said, that althougly actuated 
by a sincere de^te for peace, it was impossil^le for hiri 
to lose sight of tl^ wise system of policy by which the 
interests of other states are connected with those of our 
own, whence he could not be indifferent to any material 
change in their relative strength. It was* manifest to 
what changes these observations pointed ; and the re- 
commendation of adopting the means of security best 
calculated to preserve the blessings of peace, farther 
implied no obscure presage of a renewal of war. Such 
was the view of the speech taken by the members in 
both houses who spoke on the motion for the usual 
address } and although the ministers, in defending the 
peace which they had made from the attacks upon it, 
were not willing to admit that there was a present 
necessity for recurring to anns, yet the general im- 
pression favoured such a conclusion. The indication 
was still more apparent when resolutions were moved 
for augmentations of the army and navy, which, 
though voted with general concurrence, brought down 
much severe censure on the ministers, and strong inti- 
mations tliat they were regarded by the nation as unfit 
fur the helm at such a critical period. The remaining 
part of the session was occupied by the supplies, and 
ways and means, and by the discussions on a bill in- 
troduced to the House of Lords by Lord Pelham tor 
appointing commissioners to enquire into frauds and 
abuses prevalent in the several naval departments, and 
for the better conducting the business of those depart- 
ments, which passed into a law. 

In November a conspiracy against the King and 
government was discovei;ed, at Jie head of which was. 
Oilonel Marcus Despar^ who had distinguished hinir 
self as a brave soldier in the service of his country.- 
Ti^person had' engaged some soldiers and others of 
tMp>west class in a society professed to be for the fix- 
^;i^ion of liberty, to whgm he had proposed projects of 
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a treasonable nature? but nothing could be more 
yvild aftd inadequate tba» the means by which they 
were t^ be put in execution. The colonel and 
^veral of Jils accomplices were tried for high treason 
iff the following February, and found guilty ; and he, 
with ’ six other persons, underwent the sentence of 
4:l)e law, 
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Ykar of George III. 43 & 44. 

Parliament 1 & 2. 

Continualwv of Bank-payment RestficfUm, — Measure for relieving 
the pecuniary Embarrassments of the Prince of Mmoles. — King's 
Mcssuiie to Parliament for PrejMtation against Hostilities,^ 
Militia {ailed out, — Ambassadors of Prance and Pmglcnd lecaUed. 
— Complaints on Loth Sides, — Repiisah gianitd against the French 
Sfdpptiij, and an Embargo laid on French and Jhitdi Ships . — Par- 
humentauf Profeatnigs on the Subjict of War, ^ English Minister 
recalled fioin the Hague . — Bill for an dnny of Reserve , — P to- 
per (y Tri voted . — (Iraut to the PthU'c of Orange . — Insurrection 
at IJiihtin, ana Minder of Lt^rd Kdirnrdcn . — Entj>listi in Fiance 
wade Prmneis of War . — Operations of the French in Italy and 
Hanovei. — Preparations for the Invasion of England, — yolunteer 
niiucvd. — British Sunrsscs in the West Indies.— 
Frtnch expilUd from Si. Domingo . — War in India against the 
Mahratta Chiefs , — Its Successes and favourable Termination , — 
Louisiana sold by the French to the United States. — Parliament 
rc-assembltd. — Speech, and Acts passed. 

One of the first measures of government on the 
meeting of parliament after the Christmas recess was to 
introduce a bill lor prolonging the restriction of the 
bank from payments iti specie. It experienced consi- 
derable opposition, especially in the House of Lords, 
but filially passed into a law. There will be no neces- 
.sity for ‘taking notice of the farthi^ renewals of this re- 
striction, since it may«be mentioned at once that it' 
continued during the whole period to which these 
aun^s extend. ' 

A message having been redeived /roni his Majesty 
reai^mending the embarrassed state of tlie Prince of 
]l9^1es to tlie attention of pai'liainent, it was brought 
before the censideration of the House of Commons by 
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'Mis«Adcnngton, who moved a proposition for granting 
to hisSioyal Highness out of the consolidated fund the 
annual snm.of 60,000/. for tliree years and a half, com- 
Ricncing from the beginning of the present year. In 
tHe discussion of this subject, that of the Prince’s legal 
claims on the revenue of Cornwall was reverted to by 
several, of his particular friends, and attempts were 
made to give this grant the colour of a compromise, 

, wliich it was denied to be by the minister. During the 
progress of the business, the Prince having sent a 
message to the House of Commons in which, after ex- 
pressing his gratitude for the intended liberality of par- 
liament, he said, there were claims upon him in honour 
and justice for the discharge of which he must still set 
apart a considerable sinking fund, Mr. Calcraft, without 
any communication with his Royal Highness, signified 
his intention of making a motion to enable the Prince 
immediately to resume his state and dignity. This was 
accordingly introduced on March 1-th, when after a 
warm debate, the motion was negatived by 181- to 139. 
The original proposition passed both Houses, without 
Opposition. 

On March 8th, a message was brought to parliament 
from the King, which was regarded as the immediate 
prelude to a new war. It communicated the informa- 
tion, that considerable military preparations wci'e carry- 
ing on in the ports of France and Holland ; a»id al- 
though they were professedly directed to colonial 
semce, yet, as discussions of great importance were 
now subsisting between his Majesty and the French 
government, the result of which was uncertain, it was 
thought expedient to adopt additional measures lor the 
security of these kingdoms. A corresponding address 
-was unanimously voted, arid a resolution idterwards 
)>a8sed for the addition of 10,000 seamen. Another 
message acquainted parliament with the King’s inten- 
tion to call out the militia. Some succeeding weeks 
passed in a state of awful suspence, during which par- 
liament had adjourned for the Easter recess. After its 
re-assembling, a communication was made to each 
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House oil May 6th, that his Majesty hadt,gjven orders 
to Lord Whitworth^ his ambassador in Fraijice, that if 
he could not, against , a certain period, bring tTie nego- 
tiations now pending to a close, he should irngop^lelv 
quit Paris} and that General Andreossi, the IVencb> am- 
bassador, had applied for a passport to return in case of 
such an event. An adjournment having been votqd in 
consequence, all remaining doubts were terminated,^ by’ 
a message from his Majesty on May l6th, aqynouficing ^ 
the recal of tlie English and the departure of the French 
ambassador. From the papers subsequently liiid before 
parliament, it appears that a correspondence had been 
long maintained between the ministers of France and 
Great Britain, relative to various subjects of difference 
and complaint, which on tlie pait of France were chiefly 
the delay in evacuating Malta and Alexandria by the 
English troops, the shelter and encouragement given 
in England to enemies of the French government, and 
the rancorous abuse of the first consul in tlie English 
newspapers. These were dwelt upon with great warmth 
in a remarkable conversation held between Buonaparte 
and Lord Whitworth in February, the relation of which 
forms one of the most curious of the commimicated 
papers. 

On tlie part of Great Britain, the subjects of com- 
plaint were stated at length in a declaration issued by 
the King on May 18th. It begins with contrasting the 
liberal and friendly conduct displayed towards the sub- 
jects of France, immediately after the peace of Amiens, 
in respect to matters of law and commerce, with the 
severity and injustice practised towards^ the English; 
connected with which is mentioned the circumstance 
of persons being sent from Franqe to reside in tlie 
British and Irish sea-ports in the, character of con- , 
suls, when no commerfial treaty existed, and whose 
conduct gave rea^n to suspect purposes of a dangerous 
kind^The manifestations of , an encroaching and graiE^i 
ing ffirit by the French govcmhient $jnco the p^e 
an«text adverted to, of which, examples were given 
bjpleeping up a French army in Holland contrary to 
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*ljm4;^ohstninces of the Batavian government, by the 
yiolanbn of the independence of Switzerland, and by 
Ihe annexations to France of Piedmont, Parma, and 
''Placen^ and the isle of Elba. Notice is then taken 


of the pn'Ac^le advanced by the French government, 
that Great Britain had no right to interfere with the 
proceedings of France in any point which did not 
form*! part of the stiptdations in tbe treaty of Amiens ; 
.and aigmaents are adduced to prove the incompatibility 
of such a pribdpie with the spirit of treaties in genend, 
and the national law of Europe. The particular circum- 
stances under which the island and order of Malta had 


lain since the peace are next entered into at length ; 
and it is contended, that the conduct of the govern- 
ments of France and Spain in destroying the indepen- 
dence of the order, has been the cause of the non- 
execution of that article in the treaty which stipulates 
the evacuation of Malta by the British ; not to add, 
that the indications since given by the French go- 
vernment of a design to violate those articles which 
stipulate for the integrity and independence of the 
Turitish empire and of the Ionian isles, would of them- 
selves justify the retention of Malta, without some 
other security against its projects. I^me indignities 
offered to this country by the first consul and his mini- 
sters are then mentioned, one of which was the affirma- 
tion of the former in an address to the legislative body, 
“ That Great Britain cannot singly contend with the 
power of France an assertion regarded as an in- 
sult and defiance, and contradicted by the event of 
many wars. The paper concludes with declaring, that 
notwithstanding aU the changes which have taken place 
^ince the peace, and the extension of the power of 
Ttiance in repugnance to the spirit of the treaty, his 
Majesty is ready to concur, even now, in an arrange- 
iuent ify which satisfaction shdll be given to him for 
the indignities offered to his crown and people, and se- 
curity against fiirthef encroachments on the part of 
France. 


An order of council was published on the 17th, di- 
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recting that reprisals* be granted against th'e slilpey" 
goods, and subjects of the French republic; «fiid -a 
proclamation was issued for an embargo on all ships in 
the Ilritish ports belonging to the French and Bataviap 
republics, or to any countries occupied by tile French 
arms. 

Tlie important topic of the renewal of war, and of 
the conduct of the ministers during the whole negoti- 
ation, was brought before both Houses of‘ parliament 
on May iiSd, by motions for an address to the King in 
answer to the message. On this! occasion, doubts were 
expressed by some members, of the justice, and by 
otliers ol’ the expediency, of going to war, at least 
without furllier attempts at conciliation ; but the gene- 
ral opinion went strongly to concur in the sentiments 
of the royal declaration, and to agree in the propriety 
of asserting at all hazards the rights of tlie nation, 
and of resisting the domineering and encroaching spirit 
of France. Jn the House of Lords, an amendment 
movetl by Lord King for the omission of those expres- 
sions in the address which decidedly imputed to France 
the guilt of breaking treaties was negatived by the vast 
majority of 142 to 10. In the House of Commons, 
Mr. Grey moved an amendment to the address which, 
while it assured his Majesty of their support in tlie 
war, ex|)ressed a disapjirobation of the conduct of the 
ministers. 'I'liis was rejected by 398 against 07. On 
the following day a message from the King informed 
parliament that lie had judged it necessary, for the se- 
curity oi’ the kingdom, to call out the supplementary 
militia. • . 

The only remaining effort to avert an extremity 
which, evci) by those who thought it inevitable, was 
regaiilt'd a» picgnant with burden and peril, was a mo-, 
tion by Mr. Fex on the 27 th, for an adless to las 
Maje >a'.«advising'his acceptance of Uie profiered medi- 
ation of the Emperor ofKussiat This motion, after 
some debule !.e consented to withdraw} on a declar- 
ation! ; from Lord Hawkesbuiy, that the government 
would be ready to accept the mediation of Kussia, but 
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-tltBtJn the meRn time they c6uld not suspend in an\ 
degr^ the requisite exertions for piu suing; the war. 

A message from the King was brought to parliament 
on June* 17th, announcing that he had cominunicatcd 


tt) tlie' Batavian government his disposition to respect 
their neutrality, provided the French government would 
do the like, and would withtb’aw its forces from the ter- 


ritory of the republic ; bnt this proposition not having 
been acquiesced in by France, he had judged it expe- 
dient to recal his minister from the Hague, and had 
given orders for the issue of letters of inanjuc and re- 
prisals against the Batavian republic. 

^Vnolher message v’as brought on the 18tli, acquaint- 
ing parliament, that for the security and defence of 
the c(<uutry, liis Majesty thought it necessary that a 
large additional force should bP^aised. The plan for 
Ihis piupose proposed by the ministry was to levy an 
.army of reserve consisting of 50,000 men, of which 
ol<,(i'l() were for England, 10,000 for Ireland, and tiOOO 
for Scotland, the men to be raised by ballot, and their 
services during the war to extend to Great B'itain, 
Ireland, and the islands in tlie Channel, The bill 


formed, upon this plan underwent opposition in both 
Houses on various grounds, but pRS^d without a di- 


vision. 


A part of the ways and means for ihising the sup-* 
plies introduced hy the chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was a property tax, so called, though, in fact, didcring 
ti’om the former inconie tax, as he acknowledged, only 
inasmuch as the proportion now demanded was not so 
large, and as, in incomes from land or interest of money, 
no paiticular disclosure was required. A bill for this 
, piu'pose, to be in force to a speci^d time after the sig- 
' nature of a treaty of peace, passed into a law. 

As an addition to the means of national defence, a 


bill was passed for enabling his Majesty to raise a lev;y 
'ettimasse of the kingdom in cRse of invasion. 

‘vfn consequence of a message from the King on July 
iilst, a motion was made by Lord Hawkesbury for a 
sum of 60,000/. and a pension of 16,000/. per annum 
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to the house of Orange, the ground of which was 
to be, that after the peace ot Amiens the Dutch offered 
indemnities to tlie Prince of Orange on condition that 
Great Britain would restore the ships taken in his name, ' 
which we had refused to do. This motion brought some 
severe censure upon ministers for having neglected to 
urge that compensation to the house of Orange which 
was stipulated by the treaty of Amiens. The gi4nt, 
however, passed without opposition. 

Whilst measures were taking for carrying on a foreign 
war, and defending the country against invasion, a new 
insurrection bi oke out in Ireland, which occasioned a 
considerable though short-lived alarm. It originated 
from some politico enthusiasts who planned nothing 
less tlian the subversion of the established government, 
though without the finotest probability of effecting 
their purpose. The centre of the plot was Dubliu, 
where the principal leader, a young man of parts, but of 
a heated imagination, had collected a few arms, and 
hoped by means of a desperate mob to carry the castle 
guarded by two or three thousand soldiers. The day 
fixed for the attempt was the 23d of July, on the morn- 
ing of which, a crowd of country people from the county 
of Kildare entered^e capital. Collecting in a tumul- 
tuary assembly, iramished with pikes and fire-arms, 
they advanced through the principal streets unre- 
sisted, and having committed several atrocities, crowned 
their barbarities by the massacre of Lord Kilwarden 
and his nephew Mr. Wolfe, whom they dragged out 
of the carriage which unfortunately fell in their way. 
Their only martial effort was an attack on an out- 
post, defended by a few soldiers, whom they over- 
powered and put to death. Be' ig in their turns at- 
tacked by no more than flbout ISO soldiers, they wm« 
dispersed in a short time, with the death of imme, and 
the semure of others, and tlie whole insurrection was 
at 00 ^ extinguished. ' 

event was made known to parliament a royal 
m^^|Sg<e^ in which it was recommended that the neces- 
sai^ measures should be taken for the su^ression of 
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the rebellious spirit which had manifested itself, and 
in consequence, a bill for tiding rebels in Ireland by 
’martial lav, and anotlier for suspending the habeas 
corpus act in Ireland, were brought in and immediately 
passed. Several leaders of the insurrection were after- 
wards tried for high-treason in Dublin by special com- 
mission, condemned, and executed. 

0»e of the first acts of the French government, after 
the declaration of war by England, was to constitute 
prisoners of war all the English from 18 years of age to 
tiO, or holding any commission from the King, who 
were tlien in France, to answer for those French citi- 
zens who might have been made prisoners by English 
'•hips previously to the declaration of war. This un- 
precedented violation of the laws of hospitality, which 
was aggravated by the assurances given to several 
English visitors that tliey should enjoy the protection 
of the French government as fully after the departure 
of their ambassador as before, was the cause of much 
personal and domestic calamity ; since the refusal of 
the English ministry to include them in exchanges as 
fair prisoners of war, whilst Buonaparte would not liber- 
ate ftiem on any other condition, subjected them to a 
captivity only to be terminated by the conclusion of 
hostilities. 

The martial operations of the French were prompt 
and vigorous. The army of Italy was reinforced, and 
detachments took possession of all the strong posts of 
the kingdom of Naples lying on the Adriatic. A con- 
siderable body of troops was assembled in Holland near 
the frontiers of Hanover, under General Mortier, who 
in tlie end of May entered the electorate, and sum- 
mqned it to surrender to the arms of France, the first 
1 opsul professing that he paly intended to occupy it as 
a pledge for tlie evacuation of Malta, according to the 
stipulations of the treaty of Amiens. After a slight 
resistance from the Hanoverian regular troops, a depu- 
tation was sent to the French general by the civil and 
military authorities of the regency, in consequence of 
which a convention was entered into, the conditions of 
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which wore, that tlie whole clod orate, with its fortresses, 
arms and ammunition should be put in the possession 
of the French, and the Hanoverian troops were to re-' 
tire behind the Elbe, and engage not to s*erve during 
the war, unless exchanged, This conquest having given 
to the French the command of the navigation ot* the 
Elbe and Weser, these rivers were shut against the 
English commerce; which measure was retaliated upon 
Germany, no resistance having been made on its part 
to such an infringement of neutral rights, b) blockading 
their mouths with a British squidron. The King of 
England havirtg refused to ratify the Hanoverian con- 
vention, Morlier prepared to cross the I'dbc against 
the army of Hanover for the purpose of cora]'elIuig it 
to surrender as prisoners of war. A new convention, 
however, was agreed upon, by which the army was 
disbanded, dcliveiing up its artillery, horses, and mi- 
litary stores. 

The grand project of Buonaparte, howe\er, which 
he himself avowed by way of* menace to Lord Whit- 
worth, was the invasion of Great Britain, for which 
attempt he made preparations of much greater magni- 
tude than those in the late war. Conceiving that gun- 
vessels might be constructed, capable by their strength 
and number of crossing the channel in the face of a 
British squadron, he collected by extraordinary exer- 
tions avast flotilla at Boulogne, and assembled an array 
ready to embark on the first favourable opportunity. 
His threats however had the effect of exciting a spirit 
of adequate resistance. The volunteer associations 
throughout the island wei'e renewed in such augmented 
numbers, that in a short time the return of men trained 
to arras amounted to 300,000 ; in’d these spontaneous 
efforts of the nation at large, in which all rank and 
party was confoqnded, superseded the hecessityofa 
coercive levy in mass. 

In the West Indies the war cdinmenced with various 
su^sses to the British arras. An expedition under 
t||pNkommaud of Lieutenant-General Grinfield and 
i^nnibdore Hood sailed on June 20tli from Barbadoes 
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against St. Lucia, wid on the 22(1 the troops carried 
by storm the fort of Morue Fortunec, whjiph produced 
•the unconfiitional surrender of the island. To the ho- 
nour of the British character, it is mentioned in the 
general’s “dispatch, that notwithstanding the enemy’s 
severe and spirited resistance, no sooner were the works 
taken, than all animosity on the part of the assailants 
* ceased, and not one French soldier was killed • or 
wounded. The expedition then proceeding to Tobago, 
’ that island was also reduced to the 13i itish authority, 
the commander of its fortress capitulating without re- 
sistance. The Dutch colonics of Deniarara, Fssequibo, 
and Berbioe, surrendered in September on a summons 
from Lieutenant-Colonel Nicholson, commander of a 
force detached against them by General Grinficld. 

At St. Domingo, the renewed insurrection of the 
negroes had produced a war attended with the most 
horrid cruelties on botli sides. The black ciiiefs, Dessa- 
lincs, Clervaux, and Christoplic, were strong (mough, in 
the reduced state of the French Ibrccs, to invest the 
town of Cape Francois, where General j./cclerc lay m 
the last stage of the fatal fever which was melting away 
the army with wbi,ch he promised to reduce the whole 
island. He died on November 2d, and was succeeded 
in the chief command by General Rochambeau. The 
Cape and other posts on the sea-coast were effectually 
(lefended by the French as long as their fleet was 
master of the sea ; but after the war witli England broke 
out, and their principal positions were blockaded by 
British squadrons, they were soon reduced to great 
difficulties. Several places fell successively into tlie 
hands of the insurgents, the garrisons of which were 
generally carried off* by the English .shijis to protect 
'them from the vindictive rage of the assailants. At 
length. Fort, Dauphin having been taken 1>) the English, 
Rochambeau made proposals for tlie capitidation of 
Cape tYancois, the only place remaining to the Ftcnch 
on the northern side of the island. Conditions were 
signed on November 30th, by which all tlie sljjps of 
war and merchant vessels belonging to France were 
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surrendered to the English, and the garrison became 
prisoners of j(rar. The principal part of this important 
island was thus left in the occupation of the uegro6s, 
while the French retained only St. Domingo, the capital 
of the part formerly belonging to Spain. 

In India, this year was distinguished by a very 
active campaign of the English in alliance with the 
Peishwa, or Mahratta sovereign of Poonah; and with 
the Nizam of the Decan, against the Mahratta chiefs 
Scindiah Holkar, and the Rajah of Beiar, supported 
by the French General Perron. The Peishwa having, 
in 1802, been expelled from his dominions by Holkar, 
negotiated a subsidiary treaty with the English Com- 
pany, which was concluded at Bassein on the last day 
of the year. In consequence of this treaty it was re- 
solved to attempt the restoration of the Peishwa, for 
which purpose a detachment of troops was placed under 
the command of Major-General Arthur Wellesley, who 
entered the Mahratta territories in March. Holkar 
having precipitately retreated on the approach of the 
British, General Wellesley pushed forward with great 
rapidity for Poonah, which was re-entered by its 
sovereign on May 13th. During these proceedings, 
Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar were negotiating an 
alliance with Holkar, of which the Goveraor-Gcneral, 
Marquis Wellesley, at length obtaining positive evi- 
dence, it was resolved to employ the whole military 
force of the Bengal, Madras, and Bombay establishments 
to break a confederacy rendered particularly dangerous 
by the junction of Perron, who had obtained almost 
the power and influence of a sovereign prince, and' 
possessed an army trained in the European discipline. 
It was a fortunate eccurrenee tb .t the French Admiral 
Linois, arriving with a foinforcement of French troops' 
before Pondicherry, was prevented foom forwarding' 
them to Perron, and that won the intelligence of* the 
war between IVance and England, all those whom he 
hadrfMided were made prisoners of war. ' 

Aw<|oon as it was determined that warlike operatiems 
b^in, General Wellesley, who was opposed to 
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Scindiah and the Rajah of fierar, marched against the 
fortress of Ahmednughur, which he reduced on August 
’l^h, and, then advanc«i to Aurangabad. On Sep- 
tember SSd, he gained a complete victory at Assye 
over the* combined enemy, more than six times his 
number,' but at a considerable cost of men. In the 
mean time the Bombay army had been successful in 
Giizerat, where Lieutenant-Colonel Woodington took 
^ by assault, on August 29th, the town of Baroach, and 
* reduced its whole district, and afterwards gained pos- 
session of the only territory remaining to Scindiah in 
tliat province. The town and province of Cuttack, on 
the eastern side of India, was conquered from the 
Rajah of Berar by Colonel Harcourt, in the months 
of September and October. In the north of India the 
Bengal army, commanded by General Lake, advanced 
at the close of August against Perron’s troops encamped 
near the fortress of Ally Ghur, and on his retreat took 
that strong place by storm. On September 11th, 
General Lake defeated, near* Dehli, Scindiah’s army 
commanded by a Frenchman ; the consequence of 
which victory was the release of the Mogul Emperor, 
Shah Aulum, who had been kept in a very degraded 
'State by the French party, and who now put Mmself 
under the protection of the English. He afterwards 
reduced A^'a and its fort ; and pursuing the remainder 
of Scindiah’s force, in which were 15 of Perron’s regu- 
lar battalions, he defeated it in a decisive engagement 
at Laswaree on November 1st. General Wellesley was 
in the meantime following up his victory at Assye by a 
warm pursuit of the Rajah of Berar, whom he drove 
into his own territories, and entirely defeated on 
November 28th, on the plains of Argaum, which vic- 
tory was succeeded by me reduction of the strong 
fortress of Gawil Ghur. These successes produced an 
iimnediate application for peace from that sovereign, 
v^hich was concluded on December 17th, on the con- 
ditions of his renouncing the confederacy against the 
British government, and the cession of the province of 
Cuttack, and of some other territories, with the en- 
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gagemcnt never to take into his sei^vicc the subject of 
any state at war with the Eiiglisii. A treaty with 
Scindiah speedily followed, in which he agreed to a 
number of cessions, to a renunciation of all claims 
upon Shah Aulum, and to the «ame engagement re- 
specting toreigners with that of the Rajah. 'J'hus was 
gloriously terminated a w'ar which dissolved a })owerful 
confederacy against the English, annihilated -the Erench 
interest in India, and made important additions to the 
powTr and possessions of the Company. 

During the course of this >ear, the French govern- 
ment made over their late acquisition of Louisiana to 
the United States of America for tl'<* sum of three 
millions of dollars; a purchase very adsanfageous to 
the (States by consolidating their territory, and securing 
them from any iiiture molestation by an anibilioiis 
neighbour, and also by removing a cause ot‘ di quite 
with S])ain, which had commenced in llie last vear, 
respecting the warehousing of American goods at New 
Orleans. 

Parliament re-assembled on November 2'2d, when the 
session was opened by a speech from the throne, in 
which the successes in the West Indies, and the su})- 
pression of the Irish insurrection, were alluded to, and* 
the conclusion of a convention with Sweden was an- 
nounced, the purpose of Which was the adjustment of 
certain differences arising from an ailicle in the treaty 
of lG6l, relative to maritime rights. The accustomed 
addresses were agreed to witliout opposition. The 
parliamentary business previous to the Christmas re- 
cess was chiefly the passing of acts continuing the 
suspension of the habeas corpus and the existence ot 
martial law in Ireland, and for'^granting certain ex- 
emptions in favour of tht volunteers in Great Britain. 
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Year of George III. 44 8c 45. 

■■ Parliament 2 8c 3. 

Return of the King's Malady. — Bill respectinq the Volunteers.— 
Irish Militia — Mr. PitVs Conduct towaids the Ministiy.— 
Budqet — Mr. Addington reugns, and Mr. Pitt occupies his 
Place. — New Ministry. — Motion earned for a Committee v?i the 
Slave Tiade — Additional Force Bill — Pailiauunt proiogncd^ 
and Kinfs Speech — Gorce taken by the French — Attack on an 
Last India Fleet by Luiois repulsed. — Surinam tahen. — Failure 
of the Catamaran Expedition. — Captui c oj Spanish Frigates off 
Cadt^ — Conspiracy against the Govetnment in France. — Death 
of Pidugru and Lxile of Moi eau. — Seizure and Lxeciition of the 
Duke d^Im^hiui — Complaints aqainst Bi itish Envoys. — Bvona^ 
paite elected Emperor of France. — Disputes belueen Russia and 
Sweden, and the Fiench Goi enment, — Sir G. Rumbold seized by 
the Fimuh. — Convention between Genoa and Fiance . — Coionatiou 
of Buonaparte — D( ssalmes proclaimed Empc ror of llayti — DtJ^ 
ferente between Spain and the United States respecting Louwmna 
— War in the East Indies against Holkar. — IVar declared by 
Spain against England. — Pestdentml Disease at Oibraltai 

On February 1 ith, it was announced by a bulletin 
issued at St. James’s, that his Majesty iliras much in- 
disposed} and although all the cautious obscurity of 
language customary on such an occasion was then and 
ailerwaids employed, it was well understood by the 
f'ublic, that the royal sufferer was labouring under a 
1 turn of that mental malady of which he had now 
indergone several relapses. This calamity occuriing 
at such a period, occasioned much anxiety in the 
nation, which was not alleviated by the indistinct ac- 
counts given from time to time of liis Majesty’s state. 
That the attack, however, was Hot very severe, might 
be inferred by the declaration in parliament of the 
^ 01.. a. X. 
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chancellor of the exchequer on February 29th, that 

tlfere was no necessary suspension of the royal func- 
tions and by that of the lord chancellor on March 
14th, that “the lords commissioners were warranted 
in expiessing the royal assent to several bills which 
had already passed both houses of parliament.” In 
the second week of May, it was thought proper to 
suffer his Majesty to be seen by his subjects in drives 
through the streets of London and Westminster, ac 
companied by the Queen and Princesses ; but it was 
several months before he could fully enjoy the comfort 
of his domestic circle, or was sufficiently ti'anquil to 
receive the usual report of prisoners under sentence of 
death. 

The first important subject of discussion in parliament, 
was a bill brought into the Houbc of Commons by 
Mr. Secretary Yorke, for the consolidation and expla- 
nation of the existing laws respecting the volunteers. 
In the debates on this subject in both Houses, very 
different opinions were given concerning the merits of 
the volunteer system, and the footing on which their 
services ought to be accepted, and occasion was taken 
of speaking very dispan^ngly of the warlike measures 
of the ministry. The bill, however, after occupying a 
great part of the session, passed into a law. 

On March 26th a message was brought from the 
King, acquainting parliament with a voluntary offer 
made by the officers and privates of the Irish militia 
regiments, to extend their services, if desired, to Great 
Britain ; and recommending that such regulations might 
be adopted as would enable him to accept of the tender. 
A bill was thereupon framed for<eccepting the services 
of ten thousand of tha Irish militia, and another, for 
augmenting the number of the same militia, both which, 
after considerable opposition, passed into laws. 

A great change was no^ approaclring in the British 
miii^try. At the first fo^nation of the existing admig 
iiiH^tion it was evident that it possessed little natural 
i^^pmigth, and the general idea was, that it was meant 
omy to fill up a tempoiary vacancy, till one of the two 
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leading parties of which its predecessors werecomp^^ 
pr a new coalition of both, should re-occupy the sJre of 
power. Mr. Pitt, who had taken an active part in 
making thenewarrangement, could not with any decency 
appear as, an oppositionist ; and he stood apart from all 
those who went out with him, in supporting the peace, 
and other measures of the Addington ministry. He 
kept, however, for the most part in the back ground ; 
and having carried with him in his retreat from power 
agreat mass of public favour, he was manifestly cautious 
how he hazarded it by decisive declarations. The ac- 
cumulating difficulties of the government, however, re- 

S uired a practised hand at the helm ; and it cannot be 
oubted that if the place of prime-minister had at this 
juncture been a subject of popular election, no man 
would have united so many suffiages as Mr. Pitt. In 
the last year a negotiation had been entered into for 
associating him with the persons then in power, which 
is said to have failed in consequence of his claiming the 
liberty of submitting directly to the King such sug- 
gestions as he thought essential to the success of the 
administration — a privilege which would have reduced 
the other members of the cabinet to insignificance. 
From that time he appears to have felt no reserve in 
taking the side of opposition ; and to his oonduct in this 
respect was doubtless considerably owing the gradual 
diminution in the ministerial m^qorities observable in 
the divisions of this session. 

On the last day of April the budget for the year was 
opened by the chancellor of the exchequer, in which 
the necessaiy supplies were stated at upwards of 36 
millions for Great Britain alone. The ways and means 
proposed were certain additions to the wai taxes, a loan 
of ten millions, and a vote of credit of two millions and a 
half ; and he concluded with moving corresponding reso- 
lutions, which were agreed to. Motions were made by 
the ministers in eadi House on May 3d for thanks to 
the civil and military officers, and the army in India, on 
account of the late victories, which were carried, though 
not without opposHiou in the House of Common^ on 

L 
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the^round that it ought first to be known whether the 
wa*n which they had been gained was a just one. 
This was the last act of the ministry. On May 12th 
it was announced that Mr. Addington had resigned the 
office of chancellor of the exchequer, and that Mr. Pitt 
had been nominated his successor. 

The nation in general had formed expectations that 
the dissolution of an administration devoid of the public 
confidence, woulil be followed by a new one, in which 
^ those persons of dillerent parties who stood highest in 
' reputation for political talents would be associated ; but 
whether in consequence of prejudices against individuals 
prevailing in the highest qmrter, orof unwillingness in the 
great minister to admit of shares in the supreme autho- 
rity, the event was different ; for the new arrangement 
comprized only members of the late cabinet, with a few 
others who v ere the particular friends of Mr. Pitt. The 
ministerial list now stood as follows: the Duke of Port- 
land, president of the council ; Lord Eldon, lord chan- 
cellor ; Eai’l of Westmorland, lord privy seal ; Mr. 
Pitt, first lord of the treasury and chancellor of the 
exchequer; Lord Harrowby, secretary for foreign 
affairs; Lord Hawkesbury, secretaiy for the home de- 
partment ; Earl Camden, secretary for the colonial de- 
partment; Lord Melville (’Dmidas), first lord of the 
admiralty ; Earl of Chatham, master of the ordnance ; 
Lord Castlereagh, president of the board of controul ; 
Lord Mulgrave, chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster 
with a seat in the cabinet. 

Of the remaining parliamentary proceedings in this 
session, the first to be mentioned was a motion by Mr. 
WilbeifoTce for the appointment a committee to con- 
sider of the propriety «f introducing a bill for the abo- 
lition of t3ie slave trade after a time to be limited. • The 
motioi^^bich supported both b^ Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Fox, WRs carried by a majority of 75 to 49. A bill 
fr^^d for this purpose, after bang read a second time 
inlne House, was committed on a majority of 79 votes 
td^SO ; the lateness of the season, however, caused it to 
be postponed to the next session. 
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On June 5th the minister brought in a plan for the 
military defence of the country, the essential part of 
Which was.tlie creation of an additional force for the 
permanent increase of the regular army. This additional 
three was in part to be formed by a reduction of the 
militia to its ancient establishment. The bill for carry- 
ing this plan into execution underwent much discussion, 
md at length passed into a law. 

. A bill respecting the com-trade was introduced into 
the House of Commons by Mr. Western, the object of 
which was to regulate the importation and exportation 
of grain by the average price of corn and flour in the 
maritime districts of Engiand<and Scotland. It passed 
through both Houses with little opposition, but receiving 
some amendments in the House of Lords, which were 
not agieed to by the Commons, it was postponed. 

Pallia me nt was prorogued on July 31st by a speech, 
of wiiicli the most material passage was an intimation 
given of a view in the present war beyond that of the 
mere secuiity of this country. “ f entertain (said his 
Majesty) the animating hope, that the benefits to be de- 
ri\ ed from our successful exertions will not be confined 
within ourselves, but that, by their example and their 
consequences, they may lead to the re-establishment of 
siicli a system in Europe, as may rescue it from the 
precarious state to which it is reduced j and may finally 
raise an effectual bariier against the unbounded schemes 
of aggrandizement and ambition which threaten every 
independent nation that yet remains on the conti- 
nent.” 

I'he first military operation of the year was the cap- 
ture of the lilnglish settlement at Goree on January 18th 
b; a small French force, which obliged Colonel Fraser, 
tl.e commander, who had no more than 26 men, to ca- 
pitulate. It was, however, re-captured in March by 
Captain Dixon of the Inconstant frigate. 

Admiral Linois, who had escaped from the road of 
Pondicherry in consequence of the ignorance of tlie 
British admiral that war had taken place between the 
f wo nations, after capturing some India shijis, and plun- 
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deling the English factory of Bencoolcn, fell in, near the 
straits of Malacca, on February I l<th witl« the Company’s^ 
homeward-bound China fleet of 15 sliips, accompanied 
by 1 J c\)uii try ships and a Portuguese Indiaman. Linois 
had nil ier his command the Marengo of 8 1 guns, and 
some frigates ; and an action ensueil, in which bv the 
able and spirited conduct of Captain Dance, who acted 
as commodore, the French were beaten oflj and stood 
away with full sails, without having made* a single 
prize. 

An expedition under Major-General Sir Cliarles 
Green and Commodore Hood, sailed from Barbadoes 
in the beginning of April#against the Dutch settlement 
of Surinam, and arrived off the river of that name on 
the ^?5th. The troops being landed, a summons was 
sent to the governor to surrender the colon\ ; and on 
his refusal to capitulate, active measures were taken for 
the rediic'tion of the forts guarding the approaches. 
This be ing effected with no considerable loss, terms of 
capitulation were concluded on Ma\ 5th, by which the 
colony was given up to his Majesty, with the ships of 
war, artillery, stores, &c. ; the troops became prisoners 
of war, and the inhabitants were secured in their pro- 
perty and laws. 

Vaiious attfimpts in this year against the enemy’s 
flotillas on their own coasts failed of success. The 
most considerable of these was an undertaking in the 
beginning of October, conducted by Lord Keith with 
a fleet of men of war, frigates, and smaller vessels, to 
destroy about 150 French vessels moored on the out- 
side of Boulogne pier. T|ie instruments chi( fly re- 
lied on for this purpose were certain exploding vessels, ^ 
called catamarans, which weie to be sent into the 
midst of the enemy. Their effect, however, wholly 
disap pfl|M ted expectation, the damage sustained from 
them Jwing very inconsiderable, 

These failures were compensated by an important 
success, if the circumstances and results attending it do 
not deprive it of a daim to that title. Intelligence 
having been received that some eaigoes of treasure 
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from the American mines were expected at Cadiz, 
Captain Moore, with the Indefatigable and tliree more 
frigates, wag dispatched to cruise for them off that port. 
On tJie 5th of October four large Spanish frigates were 
discovered steering for Cadiz, when the English ships 
each tool^ a position alotig-side of an antagonist, and a 
!}hot was fired to make the headmost bring to. I'he admi- 
ral who commanded her was informed by Captain Moore 
that he had orders to detain the Spanisli squadron, and 
that it was his earnest wish to execute them without 
bloodshed, but that the determination must be instant. 
An unsatisfactory answer being icturncd, a close en- 
gagement commenced, ship to ship, when, within ten 
minutes, La Mercedes, the Spanish Admiral’s second, 
blew up with a tremendous explosion, and ail on board 
perished, with the exception of fort), who were taken 
up by the boats of her antagonist. The otlier S})anish 
frigates ail struck in succession, after a considerable loss 
in kilhd and wounded. It was a peculiarl} affecting 
circumstance, that in tlie ship which blew up was the 
whole family of a native of America, consisting of his 
lady, four daughters, and five sons, with the exception 
of one of the sons, who, with his father, Iiad gone before 
the action on board of another ship, and were spectators 
of the dreadful catastiophe. The lading of the cap- 
turetl vessels was of immense value, consisting of gold 
and silver bullion and rich merchandize, the ilestination 
of which foi the service of Fiance, was the reason 
assigin d for this act of' violence without a previous 
declaiation of war. It was, however, much censured 
as well at home as abroad ; and the admiralty in par- 
cular incurred blame for not having sent such a pie- 
donunant force to intercept tl^ Spanish ships, as would 
have allowed their commamler to submit at once, with- 
out iiiipeachment to his honour; whereas the equality 
of sti ength rendered a sanguinaiy combat inevitable. 

No other important events relative to the war oc- 
curred during the present year. 

Thp internal state of France had in the meantime 
been undergoing ^qhanges which rendered that country 
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an object of interest and speculation to all Europe. 
Eai’ly in February a conspiracy was detected at Paris, 
the purpose of whicii was the subversion of tlie.e-'tablished 
goveriiineiit. The principals in this ilcsign were Gene- 
ral Picliogrii ; Georges, formerly a leader of the insur- 
gents in Britany ; and Lajollais, his confident, to 
whom several otlier persons were attached. General 
Moreau had also so far entered into their plans as to 
have held some secret interviews with Pichegiu after 
his return to Palis. A confidential agcmt of the con- 
spirators having been arre.sted on returning fK>m Eng- 
land, his information produced the apprehension of 
Moreau and Lajollais, Pichegru andGvC'iges at that 
time escaping, though they afterwards were di. covered 
by the \ igilance of the police, and committed to pi i'>on. 
Deputations from the si'iiatc, the legislative body, and 
the tribunate, waited on the first consul as soon as the 
plot was made known, and attributing it to tlie machi- 
nations of the Knglisli government, exhoited him to 
take every measure for the preservation of a life to which 
tlie destinies of the French people were inseparably 
annexed. Some time after, Pichegru was found sti angled 
in prison, according to the government report, by his 
own hand, but the public opinion attnbutid the deed 
to a different author. Georges and som^ of Ins ac( om- 
plices were publickly executed. Moreau, whose high 
reputation rendered it unsafe to proceed to extiennties 
against him, was permitted to transport himself to 
America. 

Buonaparte was by no means backward in following 
the counsel given him of being attentive to his personal 
security, and he was led by it to an act which excited 
the detestation of all Europe, a.id which will remain a 
foul blot on his memory. The Duke d’Enghien, eldest 
son of the Duke of Bourbon, who had served with dis- 
tinction in the emigrant corps of Cond6, had retired, 
aftpr it was disbanded, to EtU nheim in the elect oiate of 
Bi||^n, near the French frontier, where he lived as a 
nj^ate gentleman. It is certainly not improbable that 
diose this situation in order to be, the more readily 
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informed by secret correspondence of all that was 
passing in France, and that he had it in view, should 
any favourable opportunity offer, again to lend his aid 
to the royal cause. How far any connection between 
the late conspiracy, and the Duke and other emigrants 
residing in that vicinity, was traced by evidence, can 
only be known to those who had access to the docu- 
ments produced j but the possibility of it was sufficient 
jto excite the jealousy of the first consul ; and with him 
to doubt was to be resolved.” Without any previous 
application to the Elector, he ordered General Caulin- 
court with a body of cavalry to cross the Ilhine on the 
night of March 14th; and on the following day, the 
Duke d’Enghien and some other persons were seized 
upon at Offenburg and Ettenheim, and conveyed to the 
citadel of Strasburg. The Duke was sent forward to 
Paris on the 17th, and after a rapid and unintermitted 
journey, arrived there on the yoth. lie was iinine- 
diately hurried to the castle of Vincennes where a 
military commission was sitting, composed of persons 
selected by Murat, Buonaparte’s brother-in-law. Ar- 
ticles of accu«ation were brought against him, in which 
he was charged with a traitorous correspondence with 
England, with placing himself at the head ol a body 
of French emigrants in English pay, with a corre- 
spondence in Strasburg for the purpose of stirring up 
a revolt in the neighbouring departments, and with 
being an accomplice in the late conspiracy. Without 
anjwevidencc produced, he was pronounced guilty in 
two hours, and sentenced to death. On the night of 
the yist he was taken to the wood of Vincennes under 
a guard of Italian gens d’arines, where he was shot by 
nine grenadiers, displaying in his last moments, as he 
had done throughout the whole scene, the greatest in- 
irepidity and self-possession. Although this tragedy 
was regarded with indignation at all the European 
courts, Russia alone made a public remonstrance against 
the violation of all the rights of neutrality with wliich it 
was attended ; this was however replied to in a lofty 
and recriminating tone. 
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In order to divert attention from this atrocity, and 
pre-occupy the ground of complaint, the French govern- 
ment made public a cliarge against the British minister 
at the (^oiirt of Bavaria, Mr. Drake, accompanied by a 
variety of documents and intercepted letters, of having 
engaged in a clandestine correspondence with certain 
persons in France, with the jmrpose of overturning the, 
government ; and it did in -fact appear tliat he had been 
unvrarily leil to give ear to the pretended projects of 
Mehee de la Touche, a man of infamous character, who 
at the same time betrayed him to tlie French govern- 
ment. The originals of this correspondence being com- 
municated to the Elector at Munich, his first minister 
was directed to express to Mr. Drake his master’s regret 
that Ins capital should have been made the center of a 
correspondence so inconsistent with the character of a 
foreign ambassador, and to acquaint him that he could 
no longer be recidved at court ; in consequence, Mr. 
Drake was obliged to quit Bjivaria. Mr. Spencer Smith, 
envoy to the Elector of Wiirtemberg, liaving been in- 
volved in these transactions, was also under the neces- 
sity of leaving Stuttgard. These incidents were the 
subject of a paper war between the French and Eng- 
lish ministry ; and Buonaparte caused it to be publickly 
declared that he would not recognize the British diplo- 
matic body in Europe, so long as they should be charg^ 
with any warlike agency, and should not restrain tliein- 
selves within tlie limits of their functions. 

The first consul was now possessed of as much |ub- 
stantial authority as any sovereign in Europe. France, 
eitlier awed by his power, or vain of his sjilendour, was 
perfectly obsequious to his will ; and foreign princes, if 
not recognizing him as at) equal iu dignity, could not but 
feel, his cc^equence as a potentate. But he had risen 
too high be content with inferiority of any kind, and 
rank and title were wanting to. fill up the measure of 
his ^bition. On March ^7’»h, the senate, doubtless 
fro^private suggestion, sent an addr ess to him with Ihe 
proposal that he should be constituted Emperor, of 
France with hereditary right. In his answer, he poli- 
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ticallv referred to the sovereignty residing in the French 
people as proper to decide this point ; and addresses 
presently followed from the armies, the municipality of 
Paris, .md other bodies, expressing their desire that 
such a disposition should take place. Tlie way being 
thus prepared, one of his creat ires on May 1st made a 
motion in the tribunate (the body in which laws origi- 
nated) for' conferring on Napoleon Buonaparte the 
jank and title of Emperor'’of the French, with hereditary 
succe’si n of tlie same in his family, according to the 
laws of primogeniture. The only opponent was Carnot, 
who dcln cred his sentiments with force and freedom on 
the subject , but the discussion being deferred to the 
following day, the proposition was adopted with no 
other negative than his. The decree framed in con- 
sequence was transmitted to the senate j and on May 
18th the measure was completed in an Organic Senatus 
Cousultum. By this instrument, the governmt nt of the 
republic was confided to the Emperor Napoleon Buo- 
najiaiie, and powei was given to him, if he should have 
no male issue, to adopt an heir from the chddren and 
grandchildren of his brotheis. The title of Prince and 
Princess, and < t Imperial Highness, was conferred on 
all the inenibeis of the Buonaparte family, of whom, 
Joseph was nominated grand elector, and Louis, con- 
stable of France : the titles of the two subaltern con- 
suls inciged in those of arch -chancellor ^nd aich-trea- 
surei. A number of generals were raised to the rank 
of marshal ; and, in shoit, all the forms and decorations 
were ailo,)ted belonging not only to the regal, hut to 
the imperial dignity. Religion was pressed into the 
same sei-vice, and letters were sent to all the prelates of 
France by the emperor, announcing his elevation, and 
dictating an ecclesiastical ceremonial for the occasion. 
The exent was notified to the diet at ilatishon, and to 
the several foreign courts. 

The Emperor of Germany, by way of maintaining 
hig equality of rank, atuumed the title of hereditary 
Emperor of Austria. 
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In the meantime serious discussions were going on 
between the Emperor of Russia and the French govern- 
ment; the former warmly remonstrating against the 
usuqjing and domineering spirit of France, and insist- 
ing upon the evacuation by the French troops of the 
kingdom of Naples and the north of Germany, and the 
indemnification of the King of Sardinia. The refusal of 
compliance occasioned M. Oubril, the Russian resident, 
to demand his passports for departure from France; 
and both parties made preparations ibr a commence- 
ment of hostilities. The King of Sweden, who had 
protested against the violation of the neutrality of the 
German empire in the case of the DuJ.e d’Enghien, 
was treated with so much personal insult in a French 
official journal, that he notified to the French charge 
d’afiiiires at Stockholm, that no farther diplomatic inter- 
course coidd be permitted between the Freuch legation 
and the Swedish government. 

On October ‘<i5th a party of French troops crossing 
the Elbe, seized Sir George Rumbold the English 
charge d’affaires to the circle of Lower Saxony, at his 
country house near Hamburg, on the pretext of his 
being engaged in plans similar to those of Messrs. 
Drake and Smith. He was conveyed to Paris, and 
detained in confinement, till he gave his parole not to 
return to Hamburg, nor within a certain distance of 
the French J.erritory; after which, he was sent to 
England, but without restitution of his papers. His 
liberation was the result of a remonstrance from the 
Court of Prussia. 

In October a convention was concluded between 
the Court of France and the republic of Genoa, 
by which the latter, in« return for some commercial 
advantages, engaged to furnish 6000 seamen to France 
during the war, and to place its harbours, dock-yards, 
arsenals, &c. at the disposal of the French govern- 
ment* 

'nM grand ceremony of the coronation of the 
Enl^or and Empress of France took place at Paris on 
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November 19th, with all the magnificent pageantry 
.that ingenious adulation could devise. That part of 
the ceremonial which most forcibly displayed the 
power and influence which Buonaparte had attained, 
was the placing of the crown oA his hcail by the hands 
of the Pope, who came from Home to perforin this 
loflice. His Holiness, before he departed, made an ad- 
dress to the consistory, in which he said, “ Our dearest 
«on in Christ, Napoleon, Emperor of the French, who 
has so well deserved of the catholic religion for what he 
has done, has signified to us his strong desire to be 
anointed with the holy unction, and to receive the im- 
perial crown from ns, to the end that the solemn rites 
which are to place him in the highest rank shall be 
strongly impressed with the character of religion, and 
call down more effectually the benediction of heaven.” 
This desire must indeed have been signified in very 
cogent terms, to have induced the head of the catholic 
church to perform an office so repugnant to the relation 
in wliich lie stood to all the sovereigns acknowledging 
his authority, and to the Bourbon Princes in particular. 
On December 2()th, a session of the legislative body 
was opened by the administration of an oath to each 
member separately, in presence of Napoleon seated on 
his throne in imperial state, the tenns of which were, 
“ I swear obedience to the constitutions of the empire, 
and fidelity to the Emperor and the year closed with 
as quiet a submission of the whole French nation to their 
new sovereign, as if he had been the unquestioned suc- 
cessor of an ancient dynasty. 

Jn this year, the blacks of St. Domingo obtained 
entire possession of the French part of that island, in 
v\ Inch they sacrificed to their revenge all the white in- 
lidbitants who had not made a timely escape. The 
horrors to which this unfortunate settlement was wit- 
ness from the commencement of the political disorders, 
may be regarded as illustrations of the nature of that 
society which subsists between masters and slaves. The 
negro chiefs DessAlines, who had succeeded J oussaint, 
imitating the victorious chief of France, caused himself 
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to be elected and proclaimed Emperor of Ha^ (the 
native name of the island), and formed an imperial 
court with all its etiquette and appendages. ’ 

A difference arose between the Spanish govern- 
ment, and that of the United States of America, which 
at one time threatened serious consequences. The 
minister of Spain made a protest against the trans- 
fer of Louisiana to the Americans, on the ground 
that France had not fulfilled the conditi(>ns of the 
treaty by which that province was ceded to her ; and 
preparations were making by the Spaniards for resist- 
ing by force of arms its occupation by the American 

f overnment ; when the powerful interposition of the 
'rench Court obliged them to acquiesce in the ar- 
rangement. 

In the East Indies, a new war broke out against 
the Mahratta chief Holkar, who had remained inac- 
tive during the war against Scindiah and the llajaii 
of Bcrar, and had been strengthening himself for fu- 
ture enterprizes of plunder and aggrandisement. The 
British government having in vain attempted to bring 
him to amicable terms of agreement, it was resolved 
to retain in the neighbourhood of his position the 
troops which had been employed against Scindiah under 
General, now Lord Lake, whilst those in the Dccan, 
commanded by General Wellesley, were to be in readi- 
ness fur co-operating with him. After various actions 
in an excursive campaign. General Frazer, on Novem- 
ber 13th, attacked Holkar^s infantry and artillery, neai 
the fortress of Deeg, and gained a complete victoiy, 
but in which he lost his own life. On the lytli of the 
same month. Lord Lake surprised and defeated tlic 
whole cavalry of Holksfl' near Furruckabad, himseif 
narrowly escaping from the field. The war, however, 
was unexpectedly protracted, and carried into the next 
year, by an alliance between Holkar and the Rajah of 
Bhurtporc. 

Tj^e Court of Spain, on December l^th, issued a 
demration of war against Great Britain, grounded on 
nsimerous alleged acts of hostility and injustice com- 
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tnitted by the latter, among which the attack upon the 
frigates was particularly noticed. 

' In this year a pestilential disease raged at Gibraltar, 
which carried on a great number of the garrison and 
inhabitants. ^ 
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Year of George IIL 4S&46. 

Parliament S & 4. 

Mr. Addington taken into the Pitt Ministry. — King's Speech. 
tionfoT continuing the Suspension of the Habeas Lorpus in Ireland. 
•^Discussion respecting the Rupture with Spain. — Budget — Slave- 
trade AholiUon Bill rejected. — Charge against Lord melviUe : his 
ResignatioUt and Impeachment. — Petitionjrom the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland for Relief from their civil Disabilities rejected. — Grant 
of Money for the Purpose of making Continental Connexions. — Let- 
ter to the King from the Prench Emperor y and Ansmer. — Further 
Preparatiom for Invasion and Defence. — Attempts of the French in 
the West Indies. — Buonaparte crovoned King of Italy. — Genoa an- 
nexed to France. — Neuo Batavian Constitution. — Treaty betvoeeji 
Great Britgmy Russiay and Austria. — Napoleon advances to attai \ 
the Austrians. — Capitulation of General Macky and Loss of almost 
the tohole Austrian Army. — French enter Vienna. -^Campaign in 
Italy, and Austrians expelled. — Battle o^ Austerlitz, or of the three 
Emperors. — Armistice granted to the Emperor Francis. — Retreat 
of the Emperor Alexander. — Treaty of Neutrality hetmen France 
and Naples. — The combined French and Spanish Fleet sails to the 
West Indies, and is follomd by Lord Nelson. — Both return . — Vil- 
leneuve's Action with Sir Robert Colder . — Glorious Victory ^Tra^ 
falgar, and Death ^ Nelson. Termination of the War in the East 

Indies against Holkar.---- Treaty of Presburg between France ayid 
Austria. — Treaty between France and Prussia. — Resignation qt 
Lord Sidmouthf Addington J, and the Earl of Buckinghamshire. — 
Illness of Mr. Pitt. Duke of Gloucester dies. 

The administration f<frn)e^ by Mr. Pitt having ob- 
tained no accession of strength by the alliance of otiicr 
parties, ‘but rather consolidated opposition, it v'as 
thought expedient at least ta call to its aid the few who 
ha^een displaced by il ; and one of the first measures 
ofifus year was a reconciliation between Mr. Addington 
aftid Mr. Pitt, effected, it was said, by the express desire 
of his Tif.ije.sfy. The Ibnncr w.»s nriilted to the peerage 
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by the title of "Vlfecount Sidmouth, and was made lord 
•president of the council in the room of the Duke of 
Portland, ■ vho resigned. At the same time Lord 
Mulgrave was appointed secretary of state for the fo- 
reign department in the place of Lord Harrowby, and 
the Earl Of Buckinghamsliire, chancellor of the Duchy 
qf Lancaster. 

Parliament, after a much longer prorogation than 
usual, assembled on January 15th. The royal speecli 
with which it opened, mentioned that the conduct of 
the Court of Spain under the direct influence of France 
had been such, as to compel his Majesty io take deci- 
sive measures for guarding against hostility in that 
quarter ; that the refusal of satisfactory explanations 
from that power had occasioned the departure of the 
English minister from Madrid ; and that war had since 
been declared by Spain against this kingdom. The 
conduct of the French government towards the 'conti- 
nent of Europe was then adverted to, as marking a de- 
termination to violate every principle of public law and 
civili/cd usage, and to obtain uncontrolled predominance 
in Europe. Notice was taken of the receipt of a com- 
munication from that government, to which no reply 
had been made except in general terms expressive of a 
wish for the restoration of peace ; more particular expla- 
nations having been declined without previous commu- 
nications with those powers witli whom his Majesty was 
engaged in confidential intercourse, and especially with 
the Emperor of Russia. The addresses in return to the 
speech were unanimously agreed to. 

The first debate of impoilance that occurred in par- 
liament was consequent upon a motion in the House of 
Conimons made on February 8tli, by Sir E. Nepean, 
secietary to the lord-lieutenant of Ireland, for a bill to 
co.'itinue the suspension of the habeas corpus in that 
coiintry. The grounds stated for it were the disafiec- 
tiop still prevailing in Ireland, the preparations of France 
lor invading it, and the existence of a committee of 
United Irishmen in Paris holding correspondence with 
their 'associates at, home. It w^as contended on the 

\OT. li. M 
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other hand that these grounds were inituificient for such 
a restriction of public 'liberty without more particular 
reasons, and an amendment was moved by Sir John 
Newport, for a committee chosen by ballot to examine 
documents, and report their opinion on the necessity of 
such suspension. After a debate on the question, the 
amendment was rejected by 112 votes to 32, and the 
original motion passed. 

'Ihe important subject of the rupture with the Court 
of Spain came next to be discussed in both Houses.. 
The arguments employed by the ministers in justifica^ 
tion of their conduct in this matter were chiefly these : 
that the treaty of St. Ildcfonso between France and 
Spain, by whicli each party bound itself to furnish a 
certain aid of ships and men to the other in case of 
its being engaged in a wai', without any enquiry into 
the j ustice or policy of that war, had ipso facto rendered 
Spain a principal in the present war : that the commu- 
tation made by Spain of assistance in money, for assist- 
ance in kind, did not alter the nature of the case : that 
although we chose to connive at this substitution through 
a spirit of moderation, we still retained the right of ob- 
jecting to it when the sum exceeded reasonable limits, 
as by calculation, the pecuniary supply furnished by 
Spain, compared with the troops stipulated, was found 
greatly to do: tliat there was no convention of neu- 
trality between tiiis country and Spain, all that tlie 
latter was given to expect being a conditional conni- 
vance : that our forbearance was founded on the express 
condition that there should be no armaments in the 
Spanish ports j and that when these were going forward 
without a satisfactory cmise assigned, when French 
soldiers and sailors were clandest-'iely allowed to march 
through when the jlrepondeiating influepce of the 
Frendi mister at that- court was not it do- 

dged to declare real state of its engagement^ with 
F|Kncc, the British government was fimy justiHed in 
a^^ttng as it had done. The detention of tn6 i^panish 
frigates made no part of! tire case, since there, would 
equally have been war without it j mid it was not even 
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known at Madrid till after the departure t^e'jBnglishr 
ifiinister. On the other side, thou^ it was adinftted 
that the treatty of St. Ildefonso bore a hostile character, 
yet it was contended that we had virtually abandoned 
our claim: to the right of making war, and had substi- 
tuted ii recognition of neutrality : that Spain had in no 
instance directly violated the neutrality; that there 
were no armaments preparing against Great Britain in 
lier ports : that in the negotiations which our ministry 
carried on with the Court of Spain their ground was 
frequently shifted, their demands varied, and their con- 
cessions were undefined : and that the seizure of the’ 
frigates was not, as asserted, a measure of 
but of violence, injustice, and bad faith, 
nation of the long debates on this subject was, that in 
the House of Lords, the motion for an address to his 
Majesty, applauding the wisdom and justice of the go- 
vernment in the tonsactions with Spain, being com- 
bated by an amendment proposed by Earl Spencer stat- 
ing all the contrary arguments at length, it Was nega- 
tived by 114 to 3() j and in the House of Commons, a 
similar amendment offered by Mr. Grey was negatived 
by 313 to 106 ; after which the atldresses passed with- 
out a division. 

The budget was opened by the minister on February 
I8th, when the joint charge of supplies for Great Britain 
and Ireland wai stated at upwards of forty-four and 
a half millions. Among the ways and means were a 
loan of twenty mitUons for England, and two and a 
half millions for Ireland, and several new War taxes j of 
which, an increase of one half in the duty on salt was 
particularly objected to, as likely to be injurious to the 
tisheties; ‘and considerable modracations were made be- 
fore i^'^sed. 

A Mff mtmduced' iftto ftte House of Commotio for 
th^ atmlithi^ of the slave ftade was rejected by 77 votes 
agaii^yp. 

In'’Ai>rjl the attention of the public was strongly 
excited to a charge against Lord Melville, first lord of 
the Admiralty, resulting from the tenth report of the 
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commissioners of naval enquiry. It was brought before 
the House of Commons by Mr. Whitbread, who, 
referring to the act in 1785, for regulatkig the de^ 

S artmont of treasurer of the navy, of which Lord 
lelville, then occupying that post, was himself the 
supporter, and which advanced the salaiy of the place 
from SOOO/. to 4000/. in lieu of all emoluments which 
might before have been derived from the public money 
in the treasurer’s hands, stated three beads of charge 
bearing upon him. These were, his applying the 
money of the public to other uses than those of the 
naval department ; his conniving at a system of pecula- 
tion in an individual (Mr. Trotter) for whose conduct 
he was responsible and his having been a participator in 
that peculation. He concluded a speech in which the 
particular chcumstances of the case were laid open, by 
moving a number of resolutions founded upon it. 

Mr. Pitr, after observing that there was noftiing in 
the report of the commissioners which implied that any 
mischief had arisen to the public from the circum- 
stances complained of, objected to the method of pro- 
ceeding now proposed, and thought the best course to 
be pursued, would be referring the report to a select 
committee. In consequence, he made a motion for an 
amendment to that purpose, which he afterwards 
changed, on the suggestion of Mr. Fox, for a motion 
lor the previous question. After a continuation of ftie 
debate, the Hpuse divided, and there appem’ed, for 
Mr. Whitbread’s motion 216, against it 216, when the 
speaker gave his casting vote in its favour. Mr. Whit^ 
breaa then moved an address to the King 'requesting 
him to remove Lord Melville from his counsels' > ana 
person for ever, but, at the desire of Mr. /JKtt*'* he 
agreed to ’postpone tlie motfon to a ftiture day.ht^heh 
’U>at day arrived, the H<Rise was. informed' ihatiLord 
l^lvilll^had'r^'^ed hb ofiSce of ftrst lord afi4l»e 
.R^imlty, and also tliat Mr. Trotter> had boenudiB- 
from thift of paymaster to the>navy. jk being 
WMBsted that twi^e'was a possibility of LdrdtMidvyie^s 
reai^iioB, M)v Pitt said, tiiot he l^'nd hesitation in 
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declaring that all idea of tlie noble lord’s return to 
‘’power was completely annihilated. Hie debate at 
'that time terminated in an unanimous vote that die 
resolutions of the former night be laid before his Majesty 
by the whole House. It was afterwards announced, 
that Lord. Melville’s name had been erased from the list 
•of the priv^ council. 

After various other proceedings, his lordship re* 
.quested to be heard at the bar of the House of Com* 
mons respecting the matter contained in the report of 
the commissioners. On this occasion, he acknowledged 
having appropriated the public money entrusted to him, 
to other public purposes, but solemnly denied having de- 
rived any private benefit therefrom, or participated in 
the profits made by Mr. Trotter : he confessed, how- 
ever, that he had appfied the sum of 10,000/. in a way 
which he could not reveal consistently with private 
honour and public duty. When he had withdrawn, 
Ml’. Whithread made a motion for his impeachment, 
which was negatived by a majority of 272 to 195, and 
an amendment moved by Mr. Bond for a criminal 
prosecution passed by the small majority of 288 to 229. 
The friends of Lord Melville, however, soon after 
finding reason to prefer an impeachment, a motion for 
that pui’pose was made by Mr. Leycester, which, after 
Mr. Fox’s motion for the previous question had been 
negatived, was cai’ried without a division. Mr. Whit- 
bread, accordingly, accompanied by a gi’eat number ol‘ 
members, on June 26th, impeached Lord Melville in 
the name of the Commons of Great Britain, of high 
crimes and misdemeanors, at the bar of the House of 
j£l»*d8. 

tluiiMay, a petition from the > Roman Catholics of 
IfOlMid to be relieved from the civil disabilities under 
whibh'they laboured, was introduced into the House of 
Lords byrLord Grenville, and into the House of Com- 
nbna by Mr. Fox. .Afteiv debates in which the prin- 
Gtpal Speakers on each side took a part, the petition 
was'i^ected hi the fohner house by lyS against 49 j in 
ihe latter 886 against 124. It may be interesting -to 
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report what wm said on this occasion by Mr.Bitt, who 
professedly quitted the ministiy in 1801, on account of 
nis inability to carry such a measure. A^r having 
asserted his opinion, that since the union of tlie king* 
doms, he saw none of those dangers from granting the 
claims of the petitioners which many seemed to appre- 
hend, and that circumstances had rendered it impos- 
sible for him to bring forward the measure at the time 
he tliougbt most favourable for it ; he said, what those 
circumstances were, it was neither now, noi then 
necessary for him to explain; but as long as they 
should continue to operate, he should feel it a duty not 
only not to bring forward, but not to be a party in bring- 
ing forward, or in agitating, this very important ques. 
tion. At present, he must say that the prevailing sen- 
timent was totally against it, and being convinced that 
it was not the time when it was prudent to agitate the 
subject, for these reasons he should give a decided ne- 
gative to the motion. 

On June l<)th, a message from the throne was 
brought to parliament, the pui'posc of which was to 
acquaint the Houses. that the communications whiph 
bad taken place between his Majesty and some of the 
pontiuental powers, had not yet been brought to’ such 
a point as to enable him to lay the result before par- 
liament;, but that, conceiving it might be of essential 
importance that he should have it in his power to avail 
himself of any favourable conjuncture for forming such 
a concert with otlier powers as might afford the best 
means of resisting the inordinate ambition of France, 
bis Majesty recommended to parliament to consider of 
making provision for entering into such engagements as 
ihe exigency of afiairs might requi''e. The result of this 
message was the grant Of a sum not exceeding three 
»ad a half milliqns ^br the purpose stated. 

Parliament was prorogued by commission on Jply 

im- 

puUic events of this year, political and miliUryv 
pine# it among the mo^t iotpresting in the history (ff 
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that war which ha^ by turns involvod every European 
-estate. 

At the epeninff of the year, the person who must 
now be termed the French Emperor, addressed a let- 
ter to the King of Great Britain, in the style of a 
brother sovereign, -in which, announcing liis ^evation 
‘to the throne of France by fhe suffrages of the senate, 
the people and the army, he declared his. wish for 
.peace between the two countries, and endeavoured 
to shew how little advantage on either side could be 
gained by a continuation of hostility. An answer was 
given by Lord Muigrave, secretary for foreign aflkirs, 
directeu to M. Talleyrand, in which it was declared 
that the King, though ardently desirous of the resto- 
ration of peace, was persuaded that this end could be 
attained only by arrangements which should jirovide 
for the future safety and tranquillity of Europe ; and 
that in consequence he could not reply more paiticularly 
to the overture made to Jn'm, till he had had time to com- 
municate with the powers on the continent, with whom 
he was engaged in confidential relations. This reply, 
with the King’s speech noticing thfe application^ were 
made public in Fiance with cotriments endeavouring to 
inculcate the opinion that there was no piohabiKty 
of the Success of the English government in exciting a 
new confederacy against her, and inveighing in the 
strongest terms against the inveterate spirit of enmity 
displayed by Great Britain. At the same time the 
greatest activity was exerted in preparations for the 
menaced inva^n of England. The fiotiHa of Bouli^fte 
was continually augmenting, and the trOops encamped 
in its vicinity were accumulated to more than Kx>,000 
men, perfectly disciplined, and pkeed under the com- 
mand ol sortie of the ablest generals in France, 
^qadrons of French 8bi|B, which had hitherto bein 
cautiously kept in port, were now hazarded' rtrtt to sea * 
in order to divide the British naval foice } while greater 
enterprizes were rtfojectfed by the jwietton df the 
and Frencir rtiairt fleetlr. 0 £ thb' ertier hrtrid, 

«4f 
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adequate means of resistance ivere provided on this side 
the channel. The southern coast of England was forti« 
iied on the most expose « parts by a range of Martello 
lowers, and every effort was made for encreasing the 
forces by sea and land. 

One of the first enterprizes of thp French was an at- 
tempt on the island of Dominica, with an armament 
of five sail of the line and three frigates/ having on 
board 4000 land forces. A landing being effected on 
February 2^id, the commander proceeded to Prince 
Rupert’s, where the governor of the island. General 
Prevost, had posted himself, with all the force he could 
assemble. After he had been summoned without effect, 
the French, who had levied a contribution on the in- 
habitants of Roseau, which town was set on fire in the 
attack oil it, re-imbarked on the 27th. The arinaineiit 
then proceeded to St. Christopher’s, where a landing 
was made, and a conti'ibution exacted. The same was 
done at Nevis ; after which the squadron returned to 
France from an expedition, the success of which was by 
no means adequate to the equipment. 

Napoleon, who, with the Gallic empire, seems to have 
regarded himself as invested with the pretensions of a 
successor to Charlemagne, now determined to pLice on his 
bead the iron crown of Italy with the imperial diadem. 
Addresses having been presented to him doubtless by 
his own procurement) from the vaiious constituted au- 
thorities of the Italian or late Cisalpine republic, intreat- 
ing him to remedy in person the defects of tlieir con- 
stitution, he set out,, accompanied by his Empress, for 
^ilan earl^ in May, being received whenet er he passed 
with the highest honours. On the 26th of that month 
be announced his compliance witli the hmnble, request 
of the states, that he woTdd take upon him the title and 
autliority of King of Italy ; and his coronation was per* 
;h}iimed Milan with the greatest pomp and solemnity. 
AfhtW^reniony he took from the altar the iron orowH 
with his own hands, and placed it upon his headL 
tp^ms of a new cons^tutional code, framed fm the 
pri^lci^e was oopferred^upoi} him. of 
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Elating a successor to the crown, which, however, was 
^erwards to be hereditary under certain limitations, and 
was not again to be united to the imperial crown of 
France. He might also govern by a viceroy ; and before 
his departure he nominated to that post his step-son 
Eugene Beauhamois. 

During this visit to Italy, Napoleon accomplished 
another important political object, wliich was the'an- 
jiexation of the Ligurian republic to the French em- 
pire. The Doge of Genoa, who was present at the 
coronation in Milan, having expressed the desire of 
the republic to become a subject of the great Napoleon, 
a gracious answer was returned, in which was explicitljr 
declared his future purpose respecting a maritime code. 
“ You will find (said he) a flag which, whatever may be 
tlie pretensions of my enemies, I will maintain, on all 
the seas of the universe, constantly free from insult and 
rrom search, and exempt from tlie right of blockade, 
which 1 will never recognize but for places really block- 
aded as well by sea as by land. You will find yourselves 
sheltered under it from this shameful slavery, the ex- 
istence of which I reluctantly sufler with re.spect to 
weaker nations, but from which I will always guarantee 
my subjects.” 

In March, a plan for a new constitution was presented 
to the legislative body of the Batavian republic, by the 
state directory, which was accepted by the people, and 
M. Schinimelpcnninck being elected first pensionary, he 
opened the session of the States-General on May I5th. 
All the forms of an independent government were pre- 
served ; but the influence of France wks apparent m a 
proclamation soon after issued, by which all commercial 
intercourse with Great Britain, and the admissiod 
direct or indirect of all articles of British manufacture, 
were strictly prohibited. 

' 'The negotiations between the courts of London and 
Fetersbuigh, tthich were alluded to in the King’s .speech 
dti the beginning of the year, terminated in a treaw 
signed on April 11th, by which the Emperor of Rut^ 
and the King of England,' 'MciprOcally bound 
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to nise the most efficacious means for forming a general 
lei^e of the states of £ur(^, for the purpose of putting 
ft stop to the encroachments of the French government,* 
and securing the independence of the different states. 
Sweden and Austria had entered into the Same views, 
but they declined proceeding to hostilities till ati attempt 
to attain the objects of the alliance by negotiation 
should have proved abortive. A Russian envoy was in 
consequence deputed to France, who had advanced as 
far as Berlin on his way, when the intelligence of the 
annexation of Genoa to France produced his immediate 
recall. This event determined Austria to become a 
member of the league, and a treaty for that purpose 
was signed by her plenipotentiary at Petersbuigh on 
August 9th. At the same time a note was addressed 
by the Austrian ambassador at Paris to the French mi- 
nister for foreign affairs, expressing the desire of his 
court to concur with those of London and Petersburgh 
in their endeavours to promote a general pacmcation. 
A correspondence followed, of reciprocal professions and 
accusations, which terminated in having recourse to arms 
as the only arbiter. 

Napoleon, in whose warlike plans promptitude was 
always the leading feature, determined to strike a home 
blow at his Austrian antagonist before he could be joined 
by the Russians. Renouncing his project of the inva- 
sion of England, he dismantled his nottlla at Boulogne, 
broke up the greater part of his camp in that quarter, 
and having augmented his army in Italy, he drew the 
hulk of his force from Holland and Hanover, which pro- 
ceeded by rapid marches to meet the Austrians on the 
banks of the Danube. The troops o^that power early 
in September had passed |he Inn into Bavarih, the 
Elector of which had been summoned to join hie force to 
that of Austria. He, however, withdrew from Munieh 
to Wurtftburg, whikrt Ms tre^s retreated intoJt>anconia; 
af^ ‘for tins defection, his comito^ subjected^ to 
severe exactions. The French, estinAwted at 15O,O0Cl 
advanced in six divMoni^ imder Oommmid Of 
llie Marshttb Immiit, 
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Ney, and Lannes, and having all crossed the Rhine, 
were joined at the end of the month by Napoleon, who 
passed the .border with his guards at Kehl. He ad- 
dressed a proclamation to his army, drawn up in his usujd 
vaunting style, in which he t<dd them « You are but 
the vanguard of the great nation ; if it be necessary 
it wUl in a moment rise at my voice, to dissolve this new 
leagufi, which British gold and hatred have woven ’*— • 
unroctiipllltcly these were not vain words. 

The Bavarians having made a junction with two 
French divisions at Wurtzburg, they advanced towards 
the Danube on the north, while the other divisions 
were proceeding in different directions, the main object 
being to cut of}' the communication between the Aus- 
trian army of from 80 to 90,000 men under General 
Mack, which had advanced to the defiles of the Black 
Forest, ?tnd the territories of Austria. By a series of 
bold manoeuvres and successful actions, this was so 
completely cflected by the middle of October, that 
Mack was entirely sm’rounded in Ulm with 3(.<,000 men, 
who remained to him after the loss of several detached 
portions of his army, and the retreat of a pait to Bo- 
hemia under the Arcliduke Ferdinand. Preparations 
were immediately made for storming Ulm, but a sum- 
mons was at the same time sent to Mack to capitulate, 
with which he thought it necessary to comply. On 
October *<iOfh the whole of the Austrian troops in tltat 
city laid down their arms before the French Emperor, 
and surrendered themselves prisoners of war with all 
their ar tillery and magazines. Thus was almost anni- 
hilated the force with which the Austrians commenced 
tl^e campaign, nearly 60,000 of them having been taken 
prisoner^ with a small comparative loss on the part 
the French. 

.j .Vienna was now the object in Napoleon’s view^ 
an4 he lost no time in pursuing it. Proceeding to 
Mixoich, he advanced at the head of the main body, 
having before a cdUps.t^ Austrians which Itid bam 
reinfiotreed by the first cdumn of the Russians. Ths 
Freagh, crossed, the |im nt^hee ef these allies who, not 
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being strong enough to resist them, retreated step % 
step on the road to Vienna. In the first week of No- 
vember, Napoleon had his quarters at Lintz, where he 
received proposals from the allies for an armistice, to 
which he i eplied by such conditions as a conquerpr alone 
could dictate, and in the meantime he continued his 
operations. The alarm was now extreme at the capital/ * 
whence the Empeior Francis retired with hll^his court 
to Brunn in Moravia, while the greater part of the no- 
bility took refuge in Hungary. The iuhabitaiits in 
general patiently awaited the conqueror, and only 
appointed a guaid to aid the police in keeping the city 
trpnquil. On the 11th the French main body arrived, 
and took up their quarters in the suburbs. They 
entered Vienna on the 13th, the advanced guard passing 
through by the bridge over the Danube without halting. 
Napoleon on the 15th joined the array which was advanc- 
ing into Moravia to meet the liussians. 

While these events were passing in Germany, active 
operations were taking place in Italy, where Marshal 
Massena was opposed to the Archduke Charles. The 
Archduke John occupied tlic passes of the Tyrol, in 
order to keep up a communication between the forces 
in Germany and those in the^ Venetian territory. On 
October 18th the French forced the passage of the 
Adige, and took a position near Caldiero, where the 
Archduke Charles was strongly posted. Massena, having 
there received intelligenceof the surrender of Mack, and 
the advance of Napoleon, made a general attack on the 
Archduke’s line, which after a severe confiicthe entirely 
broke with great loss. After this disaster, the Arch- 
duke began his retreat, pursued by the French, who on 
Decemi^ 3d obtained possessic i of Vicenza. Both 
armies passed the Brenta,*and the Tagliamento; and the 
Austrians continued theirretrograile,motion, perpetually 
Wassed by the pursuers, till they reached Laybach in 
Carpiola. Massena then halted to learn what was pass- 
ing^ Tyrol. In that countiy the Archduke John was 
cl^ly pressed by different French divisions; and at 
length Ney having forced his way to Inspruck, and 
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y>ushed his head-quarters to BoIzom* the Archduke, 
Ending himself unable to defend Tyrol, formed a 
’junction with his brother at Laybach. Thejy then 
hastened their march towards Vienna, while the 
French, who had reduced Tyrol, proceeded to join the 
main French army, and Massena held the Archdukes 
' in check. 

The allied main army now consisted of about 50,000 
.Russians, with the Emperor Alexander at their head, 
and 25,000 Austrians, chiefly new levies. The French, 
when joined by the divisions of Bernadette and Davoust, 
amounted to between 70 and 80,000 men, in the highest 
state of discipline, and full of confldence from past 
victories. Near Austerlitz, on the direct road from 
Vienna to Olmutz, was fought on the 2d of December 
tlie memorable battle of that name, called also of the 
Three Emperors, from the presence of those of France, 
Russia, and Austria. Napoleon was his own general 
in chief ; the Russians were commanded by General 
Kutusofl^ and the Austrians by Prince John of Lich- 
tenstein. The action, which commenced at the dawn 
of day, and continued till evening, was full of variety 
and extremely sanguinary. It terminated with the 
retreat of the' allies in good order, but with the loss of 
many prisoners, and the greatest part' of their artillery 
and baggage. The French advanced on the next 
day, and an armistice, proposed by the Emperor 
Francis, took place on the 4th. By its terms, the 
French army was to remain in possession of all its 
conquests till the conclusion of a definitive peace, or till 
the rupture of the negotiations for it; in the latter case, 
hostilities not to re-commence till fourteen days after 
notice formally given. It was further stipulated, that 
the Russian army was to evacuate Moravia and Bohemia 
^^hin fifteen days, and Hungary within a month, and 
to retire* by prescribed routes ; also, that thbi^ should 
hOLAa extraofdinaiy’ levy of troops in the Austrian do- 
minioiVs’ during 'this period. To these humiliating o&&- 
ditiens the Emperor < Alexander refused to become^^ 
papty^and jieffcommenccd a retreat in hH ov n inanfi#>Ml 
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December 6th. The Archduke Charles, likewise, who 
was advancing on the bank of the Danube from Hun^^ 
Mty with a powerful force, was greatly mortified on 
to arrival at Vienna to find that he was reduced to a 
state of inaction. 

Wliile Austria and Russia were thus confronting the 
power of France, Prussia maintained a cautious neu- 
traJity. A violation of her territoiy by a march 'of Na- 
poleon through a part of it, without asking permission, 
(Kd indeed elicit some sparks of resentment, which the 
F.ngliah ministry hoped to kindle into a dame ; but the 
capture of Mack’s army caused the affront to be passed 
over in an accommodation. A scheme foi the recovery 
of Hanover by Swedish troops in British pay, and com- 
manded by their King in conjunction with English and 
l^ssian troops, was also frustrated by the consequences 
of the battle of Austerlitz. 

A treaty of neutrality between the French Emperor 
and the lOng of Naples was signed in September, by 
which tile former was enabled to withdraw his troops 
Rom that country, and join tliem to Massena’s army in 
the north of Italy. ^ 

Whilst the French were thus pursuing their victorious 
career by land, their ambitious ruler was doomed to 
experience the defeat of his hopes of gaining a superi- 
ority on that element which had hitherto witnessed the 
unvaried triumphs of a rival power. Admind Villeneuve 
having in the month of March eluded the vigilance 
of Lord Nelson, who had been Ibng blockading the 
harbour of Toulon, proceeded thence with eleven ships 
of the line and two fngates, and sailed to Cadik. Being 
there joined by one French and six Spanish sail' of the 
line, he proceeded to the West Indies, with ten thousand 
troops on board, destined, Ho doubt, for some impbrtadt 
enterprize in that part of the globe; Lord N^SOn,' Whp 
had been anxiously srarching for him in every part m 
the Mediterranean, on being apprizM of his int^tidrf^, 
immediately determined to follow, in order to preVfent 
the mischief he was likely to do in our islands. With 
oi^y ten sail of the line he pursued a fleet of e^htben 
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ipil across the Atlantic, and reached Barbadoes on June 
4 ith, three weeks after the arrival of Villeneuve at Mar- 
tinique. Ilprtunately the latter had remained nearly 
inactive during that interval ; and hearing of the pre- 
sence of the dreaded Nelson, he set sail on his return 
without any farther attempt, and was immediately fol- 
^bwed bv his indefatigable pursuer. Nelson came to 
England without the satisfaction of meeting with his 
chase ; but Villeneuve, before he an*ived in port, having 
with him twenty sail of the line and five frigates, French 
and Spanish, fell in with Vice-Admiral Sir Robert 
Calder, cruizing off Cape Finisterre with fifteen sail of 
the line and two frigates. The Britisii commander 
made the signal for attack, July QQ<J, and an engage- 
ment ensued in which two ships of the line were taken 
from the enemy. The success would probably have 
been greater but for the foggy weather, which prevented 
manoeuvring with advantage. 

Lord Nelson, after his return, was offered the com- 
mand of a fleet able to cope with the united fleets of 
France and Spain, which, as corresponding with his 
ruling passion, he most willingly accepted. Sailing 
from Portsmouth in September, he took the command 
of the fleet under Admiral Collingwood lying oil Cadiz, 
and having stationed a line of frigates to convey intel- 
ligence of all the enemy’s motions, he cruized off Cape 
St. Mary, waiting till the combined fleet should venture 
to sea. To encourage this resolution, he detached some 
ships from his fleet upon a particular service, knowing 
tliat their places would soon be supplied by others from 
England, and this stratagem succeeded. On October 
19 th the combined fleet, amounting to 33 sail of the line, 
of which 18 were French and 15 %anish, left the har- 
bour of Cadiz, steering towards tlie straits of Gibraltar. 
They were immediately followed by the British fleet of 
97 sbipa of the line, which came up with them on the 
91st off Cape Trafdgar, near the southern pbint of 
Andalusia. Nelson had previously laid a plan of 
attack which was a master-piece of naval sbli, apd 
assured him of success. The enemy, on his approach* 
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drew up in the form of a crescent, and waited for the 
English fleet, which bore down in a double column, the 
great commander’s last telegraphic signal being “ Eng- 
land expects every man to do his duty.” Nobly in- 
deed was it performed on this glorious day, for the 
battle of Trafalgar is without a parallel in the annals of 
British victory. Tl)c enemy’s line being broken by 
the leading ships of the English columns, a Close action 
was brought on, which, in about four hours terminated 
in the capture of nineteen sail of the combined fleet, 
with the commander-in-chief, Villeneuve, and two 
Spanisli admirals. Such an action could not fail of 
being bloody even to the victors, who lost, in killed and 
wounded, 1587 men ; but the loss which m a national 
view was the greatest of all, was that of the distinguished 
commander, the pride and glory of the British navy, 
who received a mortal wound by a musket-shot from 
the ship with which he was closely engaged, and died 
at the moment of declared victory. To himself) in- 
deed, no death could be so desu'able ; and the honours 
paid by a grateful and admiring nation to the memury 
of Nelson were scarcely surpassed by those offered to 
the hero of any age or country. It was some dimi- 
nution to the success of this great action, that the tem- 
pestuous weather which immediately followed, rendered 
it necessary to destroy almost all the prizes, four of 
which alone were carried safe into Gibraltar. Eour of 
the fugitives, however, afterwards fell into the hands of 
Sir Richard Strachan, who was cruizing with the same 
number of ships of the line and some frigates off Eerrol, 
on November 4th. On the whole, the battle of Tra- 
falgar was a blow to the combined navies from which 
they never recovered during th*' fvar, and which left 
the British flag entire mflster of the sea. 

In the East indies, war continuing between the East 
Tpdifft Company and the Rajah of Bhurtpore aided b} 
HcHillr, Lord Lake early in the year made several suc- 
cessive attacks on the town of Bhurtpore, in all of which 
he was repulsed with considerable loss. At length, 
Holkar’s general. Ameer Khan, liaving been entirely 
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Pouted by General Smith, and himself so much reduced 
tW he could give no assistance to his ally, whilst Lord 
Lake was ppepariiig for a new attack on Bhnrtporc, the 
Rajah made proposals for peace, which were acceded to 
on April 10th, on the condition of his yielding to the 
Company the fortress of Deeg, and restoring the dis- 
N:ricts which had been conferred upon him after the 
peace with' Scindiah, together with the payment of a 
:mm of money. In July Lord Cornwallis arrived at 
Madras to take upon him the office of governor-general, 
to which he had been appointed as successor to Iho 
Marquis of Wellesley, who was recalled. His lordship, 
however, was in such a reduced state of health, that he 
died in the October following. Peace was signed with 
Holkar on December Slth, on favourable conditions, 
by which he was received as a friend of the Company ; 
and thus a temporary calm was restored to that part of 
India. 

The political year in Europe closed' with the peace 
consequent upon the armistice Bdtween France and 
Austria. It was signed at Presburg on December ^6tb, 
and its conditions sufficiently proved the disastrous 
state to which the latter power Was reduced. The 
Austrian Emperor renouncetl his share of the Venetian 
territories, which was annexed to Napoleon’s kingdom 
of Italy. He recognized the new made Kings of 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg, and the new Elector of 
Baden. To the former of these, the hereditary enemy 
of his house, he ceded tlie county of Tyrol and the 
lordships of Voralberg j and his possessions in Fran- 
conia, Suabia, and Bavaria, were divided between tlve 
three. In compensation, he obtained the county ot 
Selebuig and’ Berchstolgdden taken from the Archduke 
Ferdinand, who received the territory of Wurtzbiirg in 
thtde stekd,' The grand-mastership of lire Teutonic 
ofder'^Siriis likewise’ trailsferred in perpetuity to the 
hOttOhlefAnstria. By this treaty it was esthnated that 
the Emperor lost in sulnects mmre than 2,700,000 souls, 
and in revenue i6 muiions of florins. The total ex- 
clusion from Italy, and the lels of the Tyrolese frontier 
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on Switzerland, were severe strokes upon his political 
consequence. 

A treaty concluded about the same time between 
France and Prussia, which replaced the troops sent by 
Great Britain and its allies to Hanover by those of 
Prussia, had important consequences in the following 
year. 

Some domestic occurrences still remain to be men< 
tioned. The reconciliation of Mr. Pitt and Lord Sid- 
mouth was not attended with a durable union. Whilst 
the" former felt severely the parliamentary attack upon 
his intimate friend Lord Melville, and used every 
effort to divert it, the latter, with those attached to him, 
took an active part in bringing the culprit to public 
justice. Other diderences were said to subsist; and 
that the parties found themselves unable to act in con- 
cert, appeared from the resignation of their places by 
Lord Sidraouth and the Earl of Buckinghamshii'e on 
July 10th, who were succeeded by Earl Camden and 
Lord Harrowby. 

At this time Mr. Pitt began sensibly to feel the 
decline of a constitution originally delicate, and long 
severely exercised by care and fatigue. The unfor- 
tunate events of the Austrian campaign, and theap- 
parent i uin of a confederacy which he had taken so 
much pains to form, were strokes which his exhausted 
frame was little able to resist, and towards the close of 
the year he was compelled to quit all public business, 
and he retired to Bath with very faint hopes of re- 
covery. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, next 
brother to his JV^jesty, died on August 25di, in the 
63d year of his age, much belovc d'and respected for the 
virtues of private life. * 
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Year of George III. 46 8c 47. 

• ^ — Parliament 4 & i. 

King'^s Speech. — Death of Mi Pttt, and Honours paid to his Memory, 
— Entire Change of Ministry. — Mr IVindharn's Plan of recruiting 
the Army for limited Service. Mditia Bill — Budget. — Free 
Interchange of Corn hetween Gteat Britain ami Iifland. — Bill for 
Intercourse hetiueen America and the West India Islands — Pro* 
grcssiie Measures to the final Abolition of the Slave Trade. — Trial 
and Acquittal of Lord MelvtUe — Conquest of the Kiiiqdom of 
Naples bq the French, and Elevation of Joseph Buonapaitt to its 
Throne. — Attempt foi its Recovery, and I ictonj at Maida.— 
Insurrection against the Fiench finally suppressed. — I tents on the 
Coast of Dalmatia — Hanoi a acupitd by Prussia, ami consequent 
Difference between the latter and England — Negotiation foi Pence 
belueen Great Britain ami Fiance finally unsucussfid — The same 
between Rw-sxa and France. — Napoleon's Plans of A^qi andisC’-^ 
ment in Germany — ■ Confederation of the Rhine established, oj whic h 
he was declared the Piotecior , — The Emperor of Austria obliged to 
resign his Office as Imperor of Germany — Ptussui prejmres for 
War u ith France. — Napoleon joins his At my — Bat tlr of Jc na 
or A ueistadt, followed by total Concjfucst oj the Pntssian Ic rrilory 
uest oJ the Oder . — Treaty between Fiance and Saxony — I lector 
of Hesse expelled from his Dominions by the Ficnch, and Unnoucr 
occupied — Hamburgh entered by them — Napoleon * 9 Berlin Da ice 
against British Commerce. ^ Campaign of the French beyond the 
Oder. — Napoleon at Warsaw.--^ The Republic of the Scien United 
Pi ounces changed into a Monaichy, and Louis Bnemapente declared 
King. — 1 Uvation of the other Branches and (on nations oj the 
Family — State oj Spain and P rrtugal — ( apture of F, c ncli Ships 
by Sir J. DuckiLorth. — Other Naval Succes\ts . — Colony oj the 
Cape of Good Hope conquered. — Sir Home Pophanis Lxptduion to 
the Rio de la Plata. — Buenos Ayres taken by Genet al Beresford, 
and afterwards recoiered. — Hayti. — Lonfciente for adjusting the 
Differences between England and America — Last Indies Mutiny 
• at Fellore. — Shipping destroyed in the Harbour of Bataiia. — Way 
renewed between the Russians and Tuelcs through the Intrigues of 
D'ance. —Death of Mr. Fox. — Alterations in the Ministry. — Par • 
liament dissolved, and a new one assembled. — King's Speech. 

PaRI^I AMENT assembled on January 21st, when 
the royAl speech wa#. delivered by coimiussicn. Its 
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‘topics were congratulation on our naval successes, 
and regret for the disasters of our allies on the con- 
tinent, alleviated, however, by the assurances given 
of the adherence of the Russian Emperor to his 
alliance with Great Britain. The application to the 
public service of one million out of tne droits of ad- 
miralty accruing to the crown, by direction of his 
Majesty, was mentioned, and the speech ' conduded 
with the usual recommendation of vigorous exertion, 
as the only means of bringing the nation with safety 
and honour out of the present contest. It was pro- 
bably supposed that no opening for opposition to the 
customary addresses was left ip this speech ; but one 
sentence, in which the King expressea his confidence 
that parliament would be of opinion that he had left 
nothing undone to sustain the efforts of his allies, was 
made the ground of an amendment prepared in each 
House, to the effect that an enquiiy should be made 
into the cause of the disasters which had attended the 
arms of our allies, as far as they mi^t be connected 
with the conduct of the ministers. The intention of 
moving the amendment was, however, relin^shed on 
account of the intelligence that the death of Mr. Htt 
was momentarily expected. 

This eminent statesman expired on January SSd, in 
the 47th year of his age, after having conducted the 
government of this kingdom for a longer period, and 
with greater power and popularity, than, perhaps, any 
other minister. He had the misfortune, however, of 
leaving his country, which he had brought safely 
through much internal trouble, deeply involved in dif- 
ficulty and danger from foreign war, and loaded with 
burdens which put an^end to JL the cheering hopes of 
relief, consequent upon those financial projects on 
which his early reputation was chiefly founded. His' 
character, however, still stood so high with a large party 
of ftkjjiids and admirers, that to lamentation forhis loss, 
the '^pire immediately succeeded of paying public 
hollars to his memory. Mr. Lascelles moved m the 
j^^se of Commons an address to his Majesty, that.he 
irould give directions for interment in Wesi* 
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minster Abbey, and the erection of a monument to his 
. honour, at the public expence. The motion was power- 
fully supposed by several members, who pronounced 
splendid eulogies on the services he had rendered to 
his country. It was opposed by others who had a dif> 
^ ferent opinion of his merits ; and Mr. Windham, in 
particular, .objected to the epithet of « excellent states- 
man’' given to the deceitsed in the proposed address. 
The motion was, however, carried by 258 votes to 89. 
A motion soon after by Mr. Cartwright for the grant 
of a sum of 40,0004 for the payment of his debts (for 
no minister had ever less attended to his own pecuniary 
emolument) passed without opposition. A motion in 
the common council of London for a monument to his 
memory in Guildhall, was carried by no greater majority 
than 77 to 71. 

So much were the strength and credit of the minis- 
tty attached to the person of Mr. Pitt, that Lord 
Hawkesbury declined the offer pf becoming his suc- 
cessor, and it was manifestly necessaty to make a total 
change in the government of the country. Lord 
Grenville was required to attend the King in order to 
consult on the formation of a new ministry, and no 
Injection was made to his associating Mr. Fox in 
that important charge. The following arrangement 
was finally settled ; LordErskine, lord high chancellor ; 
Earl Fitzwilliam, lord president of the council ; V iscount 
Sidmouth, lord privy seal ; Lord Grenville, first lord of 
the treasury; Lord Howick (Grey) first lord of the 
admiralty ; Earl of Moira, master-general of the ord- 
nance; Earl Spencer, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Windham, 
secretaries of state ; Lord Henry Petty, chancellor of 
the exchequer ; Lord Ellenborough, lord chief justice. 
All these were cabinet ministers, and in every other 
department the change was entire and complete. 

One of the first measures brought forward by the 
new ministry was an alteration in the militoiy system 
of their predecessors, particularly as to the mode of 
recruiting the army. Mr. WincUiam, on Apnl 8d, 
introduced the subject by some general remarks. 
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There were, he said, only two modes by which an 
army could be recruited, force or choice. The first 
being excluded, as unfitted for England, voluntary en- 
listment was the only means’ left ; and the sole way of 
rendering this successful was to improve the trade of 
soldier, and biing it to a competition with the other' 
trades usually followed by the lower classes. For this 
purpose he pioposed that the soldiers raised in future 
should be enlisted for a term of years, and his plan 
was to divide the term into three periods, of seven 
years each for the infantry j and for the cavalry and 
artillery, the first periotl to be of ten years, the second 
of six, and the third of five j at tlie end of each 
period the man to have a right to claim his discharge, 
with privileges to be augmented the longer he served. 
He concluded with moving for a bill to repeal the 
act called the additional force bill. As this was a 

{ )oint the decision of which involved the credit of the 
ate ministers, the, whole force of opposition was 
brought into the contest through every stage of the 
bill, which, however, finally passed both Houses. The 
plan for limited service was next introduced. May 30th, 
by way of a clause to be inserted in the mutiny bill, 
which, after encountering the same opposition with 
the former bill, was carried. A bill for tlic training of 
a certain number of persons not exceeding 200,000 
out of those liable to serve in the militia, and two 
others relative to the militia itself^ completed the new 
militaiy system. 

The budget for the jear was opened by the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer on March 28 mi. At this 
period the unredeemed national debt of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland counted to nearly 336 millions, 
and the redeemed to 127 millions, of which the 
annual charge was nearly 27 and a half millions. 
*rhe re^isite supplies on account of Great Britain 
were 4 ri^d at 43,618,472.’. ; and among the proposed 
ways and means were a loan of 18 millions, ana war 
tanhl to the amount of 19 and a half millions. The 
n^t serious of these taxes was an advance of the 
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property tax from six and a half to 10 p6r cent to 
include all property above 50/. a year, which, though 
*an unpopular measure, it was found necessary to con* 
tinue during all the subsequent years of tlie war. The 
correction of abuses connected with the revenue de* 
'~p«tment also occupied the attention of the ministers, 
*and some wholesome regulations were adopted for this 
puroose. 

. An important commercial law passed in this session, 
was that for permitting the free interchange of grain of 
every kind between Great Britain and Ireland without 
either bounty or duty, the good effects of which to both 
countries have since been amply experienced. An act 
also passed under the title of the American intercourse 
bill, though not without violent opposition, for legal* 
izing the trade for lumber and provisions carried (m 
by neutrals to the West India islands, which m time of 
war had generally been found indispensably necessary, 
though violating the navigation laws. It empowered 
the King in council, when such iiecfte^ty should arise 
during the present war, to au^orBSe his governors, 
under such restrictions as should seem 6t, to permit 
this traffic, with the proviso that neutrals should not 
import any commodities, staves and lumber excepted, 
which were not the produce of their own countries, and 
should not export sugar and other products of the 
islands. 

The abolition of the slave trade, which for so many 
years had been a leading object of the friends of hu* 
manity in this country ; which had been supported by 
the eloquence of the kte prime minister whenever it 
was brought before parliament, but had as constantly 
been defeated by the prevalence of interests which, as 
minister, he did not chuseto impose | was with so much 
earnest sincerity pursued by the persons now in power, 
that a progress was made in the present session towards 
bnimihg it to full effect, which gave security to the 
daal event. So much was the mind of Mr. Fox im* 
pressed with the importance ofthisgicatmea.surc, thathe 
declared, that if, during a service of almost forty years in 
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Juu'liament, he had been so fortunate as to accomplish 
that, and that only, he could retire from public life 
A\ith the conscious satisfaction of having done his 
duty. 

The first step in this progress vras a bill brought 
in by the Attorney-Generm, Sir A. Pigott, prohibiting 
under strict penalties the exportation of slaves from’ 
the British colonies, after January Ist, 1807 ; the ob-^ 
ject of which was to present the investment of British 
capital, or the emplovment of British vessels and sea- 
men, in the foreign slave-trade. It is to be observed^ 
in justice to Mr« Pitt’s last administration, that he 
had caused an order of council to be issued for the 
prevention of the importation of slaves into the colo^ 
nies conquered by us during the present war, which 
was going as far as the power of the crown alone e:t- 
tended ; but the act in question was of much more 
extensive operation. It was carried through both 
Houses with no very considerable opposition. ■ 

The next bill ^ught in, and which passed with- 
out being opposed, was for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the increase the British slave trade in all its 
branches. It went to prohibit the engaging of any 
vessel in that trade which had not been actually em- 
ployed in it before August 1st, 1806, or contracted 
for such employment before June 10th, in tliat year. 
The duration of this act was limited to two years. 

It was succeeded by a resolution moved by Mr. Fox 
in these words; “That this" House, conceiving the 
African slave trade to be contraiy to tlie principles of 
justice, humanity, and sound policy, will, with all prac- 
ticable expedition, proceed .to take effectual measures 
for abolishing the 8ai<| trade, m such manner, and at 
such period, as may seem advisable.” The resolution 
was opposed, but on a division it was car/ied by 114 
votes against 1^. It was then sent iq> to the House of 
Lords, jiyLa conference waa demanded on the subject* 
after woBon a motion ftom Lord Grenville, the Lords 
eoncWNm in the same by a majority of 41 to ^ 
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The concluding step was an address frombothHonses 
,of parliament to the King, beseeching him to take such 
measures as’might appear moat effectual for obtaining by 
negotiation the concurrence of foreign powers in the 
abolition of the slave trade, and the execution of the 
regulations adopted for that purpose. 

The tria} of Lord Melville on lus impeachment by 
the Commons was a circumstance of considerable in- 
terest in the domestic transactions of the year. It com- 
menced in Westminster hall on April ^tb, before the 
Lords, the members of the House of Commons being 
present in a committee of the whole House. The arti- 
cles of the charge were ten in number, but in substance 
were reducible to three : 1. That as treasurer of the navy 
he had applied divers sums of public money to his pn- 
vate use and profit: 2 . That he had permitted his pay- 
master Trotter to take large sums of money from the 
bank of England issued to it on account of the treasurer 
of the navy, and place it in his own name with his 
private banker : 3 . That he had permitted Trotter to 
apply the money so abstracted to purposes of private emo- 
lument, and had himself derived profit therefrom. The 
trial was conducted with unusual dispatch /or a pro- 
ceeding of that nature, the evidence and arguments on 
-both sides being closed on May 17 th, and sentence be- 
ing pronounced on June 12th. The result was, that by 
a majority his lordship was declared not guilty upon 
every one of tlie ten articles, but in four of them the 
majority for his acquittal was considerably le^ than 
double the number of those who gave a contrai||judg- 
ment. The whole number of Peers voting was 133 . 

Of the foreign militaiy and political events of the 
year, those relating to Naples occupy the first place. ,ln 
the preceding November a squa^on of English' and 
Russian men of war landed a body of troops of both 
nations at Naples, and as no opposition or remonstrance . 
against this measure was made by the Neapolitan court, 
it was regarded by the French as a breach of neutrality. 
The Russian troiqis not long after received an order to 
re-emWk and return to Corfu, and the English com. 
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mander, Sir James Craig, thought it expedient to fol- 
low the example, and take his force back to Sicily. 
Napoleon, when informed of this transaction, issued a 
proclamation from Vienna, in which he declared that 
“ the Neapolitan dynasty had ceased to reign and a 
French army under the command of Joseph Buonaparte 
assisted by Massena and other generals, marched f(Mr 
Naples, and on February 9th, had their head-quarters at 
Fereiitino on the frontier of that kingdom. On the 
l^th Joseph entered the capital, the garrison in the city 
and the forts having previously capitulated. The King 
and Queen had withdrawn to Palermo in January with 
a pait of the Neapohtan army, and accompanied by se- 
veral of the nobility. The heir of the kingdom, the 
Duke of Calabria, remained in Naples till the approach 
of the French, when he retired with some troops to Ca- 
labria, where General Damas, a French emigrant, was 
endeavouiing to organize a levy en masse. General 
llegnier marched in pursuit of the fugitives, and after 
some actions, in which the Neapolitans displayed very 
little martial sjdrii, the war in Calabria was brought to 
a close, and the whole kingdom of Naples submitted to 
the French, exc^t Gaeta and another fortress. Most 
of the principal mmilies in the country, being alienated 
in their affections from their legal sovcieign, attached 
themselves to the French interest j so that Napoleon ven- 
tured to issue a decree conferring the crown of Naples 
upon his bi other Joseph and his heirs male, with the 
provi§fi that the crown of that country and of France 
shoulp never be united in the same person. Joseph 
^accordingly caused himself to be proclaimed King on 
March 80th, and exacted an oath of fidelity from all the 
constituted authorities, and the hoblestestined the great- 
est satis^ction in the change. 

The Queen of Naples and the Duke of Calabria, 
however* (for the King was a, cypher) resolved to make 
some«l^empts to recovet the crown, and by thtie 
em^iiilKes they excited insurrection against the Frmich 
in iPiruzzo and Calabria, which for a time freed those 
plV^cet from their oonquerms. M^iie the distur- 
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'‘^nces Vi ere still subsisting, Sir Sidney Smith, arriving 
,at Palermo about the middle of April, took the com- 
mand of the English squadron lying there, and which 
consisted of five sail of the lifie with some frigates and 
smaller vessels. He began his operations by tlirowing 
succours into Gaeta ; and afterwards taking possession 
"of the isle of Capri, he proceeded along the coast, exciting 
a general alarm, and keeping up a connection with the 
discontented Calabrese. At length, in consequence of 
the urgent requests of the Court of Palermo, Sir John 
Stuart, who commanded the British troops in Sicily, 
embarked a body of about 4800 effective men, with 
which, on July 1st, he effected a landing in tliegulph of 
Euphemia near the northern frimtier of Lower Calabria. 
General llegnier with his troops being encamped some 
‘miles distance at Maida, Sir John determined, upon at- 
tacking him before he should be joined by some ex- 
pected reinforcements, and according^ advanced to the 
place on the 4th. The junction, Iwrwever, had been 
made the night before, and the enemy, to the number 
of about 7000 , descended from thnh^^ts, and marched 
into the plain to meet the assailants. Both armies after 
some firing rushed on with the bi^onet, when tiie su- 
perior firmness of the British soldiers presently decided 
the contest. As soon as the weapons crossed, the 
French gave way, and were pursued with a dreadful 
slaughter. An attempt to retrieve the honour of the 
day proved ineffectual, and a complete victory was left 
to the British, whose loss was inconsiderable compared 
to that of their opponents. The immediate conse- 
quence of this brilliant action was a general insur- 
rection of the Calabrian peasantry, and the expulsion 
of the French from the province. Efforts of this kind, 
however, were unable to produce any permanent change 
in the state of the Neapolitan kingdom, and Sir J. 
Stuart, sensible that he could not long maintain his 

f round in Calabria, prepared for returning to Sicily. 

laving by one of his officers obtained possession of 
the strong, fort of Scylla opposite to Messina, he re- 
crossed the straits, leaving -the Calabrese insiugents to 
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contend with an exasperated foe, who treated them as 
rebels ; and every kind of cruelty was practised on 
both sides in a protracted and desultory warfare. The 
French, soon mer the battle of Maida, reduced the 
fortress of Gaeta, which had long employed a consider- 
able portion of their force ; and General Fox, who took 
the command of the British in Sicily, refusing to con- 
cur in the hopeless plans of the Court of Palermo for 
recovering Naples, the new government in that king- 
dom remained undisturbed except by some intestine 
disorders. 

The town and district of Cattaro on the coast of 
Dalmatia having by the treaty of Presburg been trans- 
fen-ed from Austria to France, during the delay of the 
French in coming to take possession, a Russian man of 
war from Corfu arrived in tne port, while the inhabitants, ’ 
aided by a band of Montenegrins, were in a state of 
resistance to the stipulated transfer. On this event, 
the commander of the Austrian garrison on March 4th 
evacuated Cattaro, which was immediately occupied by 
the natives, chiefly Greeks, who delivered it to the 
Russians. The French on their arrival, by way of 
compensation for their disappointment, seized Ragusa, 
to which they had no claim, on pretence of securing it 
against the Montenegrins. They were afterwards be- 
sieged in the place by the Russians and Montenegrins, 
but held out till relieved by General Molitor with an 
army from Dalmatia. The French then became the 
assailants, and soon cleared the territory of Ragusa ft'om 
the allies. The latter being afterwards assembled in 
force near Castel Nuovo were defeated with great loss 
by General Marmont; but the Russians remained in 
possession of that pia<:e and Cattaro to the end of the 
year. 

The Court of Prussia, which had greatly varied in its 
politics, and had been upon the point of engaging in 
the coah|i|n amiinst France, was induced by the event 
of the jSl^e of Austerlitz to enter into a treaty with 
that fjlmeT in the close of the last year, by which, in 
letum%r the cesiuon of Anspach, Bayreuth, Cleves, 
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^.Neufchatel, and Valen^n, the Prussian troops were put 
m possession of the Electorate of Hanover. This oc- 
x;upation was first under the pretext of keeping the 
countiy in guard till the conclusion of a general peace ; 
but by a subsequent treaty, signed February l^th, 
Pru^ia Was bound not only to annex Hanover to her 
.dominions, but to exclude British vessels and com* 
modities fitom all her ports, in conformity with the 
great project of Napoleon to shut the whole European 
continent to the commerce of England. In retaliation 
of this act of hostility, the British ministry gave notice 
to the neutral powers that measures had been taken for 
the blockade of the Ems, Weser, Elbe, and Trave *, an 
embargo was laid upon all Prussian vessels in the har* 
hours of Great Britain and Ireland ; and the English 
amb^sador was recalled from Berlin. These proceed- 
ings were made known to parliament by a royal mes- 
sage, April ^Ist, to which an approving address was un- 
ammously returned. Thus, in the early part of the year, 
Great Britain and Prussia were decidedly at variance. 
The King of Sweden, likewise, <v^bose troops had been 
obliged by the Prussians to quit Lunenburg, put in 
practice the same measures against the ships and porta 
of Pnissia. 

Whilst the north of Germany was in this dubious 
state, negotiations were carding on between the Courts 
of France and England which for a time afibrded a 
prospect of the restoration of peace. They originated 
in a correspondence between Mr. Fox and M. Talleyrand, 
the occasion of which had been the disclosure to the 
former of an infamous plot for the assassination of the 
French Emperor, by a rorei^er, who seemed to expect 
the concurrence of the En^sh minister in the design ; 
but of which Mr. Fox, with his characteristic generosity 
of spirit, thought himself obliged to give warning to 
M. Talleyrand. In the reply to Mr. Fox's communi- 
cation, an extract was given fix>m a speech of the Em- 
peror to the l^lslative body on March Sd, in these 
words ; I desire peace witli England^ Oq my part 
I shall never delay it a moment., I shall always be 
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ready to conclude it, taking for its basis the stipulation^ 
of tilie treaty of Amiens.** This being regarded as an 
Opening for a negotiation, letters followed between the * 
two ministers, in which a spirit of conciliation was mani- 
fested on both parts; but a difficulty arose from tlie 
determination of the British cabinet not to treat 
separately from Russia, while that of France expressed > 
an unwillingness to admit such an interposition. The 
negotiation, which underwent several interruptions, 
was carried on during a great part of the year, first by 
means of Lord Yarmouth, who had been one of the 
detained English, and had obtained his liberty through 
the request of Mr. Fox ; and then by the Earl of 
Lauderdale, who was delegated to Paris for the purpose. 
As it finally proved fruitless, it is unnecessary to enter 
info the particulars of the proposals and demands on 
each side. That the English ministry were sincere in 
their desires of p#ace cannot be doubted; but that 
the commercial part of the nation, at least, did not par- 
ticipate in this wish, may be inferred from the triumphant 
shouts with which ^e news of Lord Lauderdale’s re- 
turn was greeted at Lloyd’s coffee-house. 

Connected with this attempt for pacification was a 
negotiation carried on witli the French Court by that of 
Russia. The Emperor Alexander having appointed 
M. D’Oubril his plenipotentiary for this purpose, that 
minister opened his commission at Paris on July 10th. 

It soon appeared, that either from incapacity or peiiidy, 
he was ready to make any concession to the French 
minister appointed to treat with him ; and on the 20th 
he signed a treaty, some of the most material articles 
of which he did not communicate to Lord Yarmouth, 
who was then the British n^otiator at Paris. When 
this treaty was laid before the Russian Emperor, he 
refused to ratify it ; which refusal was not the conse- 
quence^ any representation from the British govem- 
men^|||l of D’Oubril’s entire departure from the 
tenogflRie instructions given to him. The two powers 
Mrere uefofoie left in the same state of hostility as 
before. 
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> .Transactions were in the meantime taking place in 
Gehnany which rendered more and more manifest the 
Ambitious designs of the ruler of France, and finally ter- 
minated in a new ww. The Court of Berlin, which hoped 
by its shifting politiiss to secure a powerftil confederate 
iirks schemes for aggrandisement, soon found that this 
ally would not hesitate to saciihce its interests to his own 
designs. The investiture of Murat, a soldier of fortune 
who had married the sister of Napoleon, in the Duchies 
of Berg and Cleves, ^ve Prussia an unwelcome neigh- 
bour to her Westphalian territories. A still more sen- 
sible mortification was derived from the discovery of the 
Prussian minister at Paris, that the French government 
had offered to the King of Great Britain the entire re- 
stitution of his electoral dominions as a condition of 
peace with England. It was further discovered that in 
the niBgotiations of France with Russia, the former had 
agreed to prevent Prussia from deprivhig the King of 
Sweden of his German territories, the invasion of which 
it had strongly urged upon the Pni8ti|ein'''Court. 

But the dangerous interference^Hif 'tiie French Em- 
peror in the political system of Qenxaxiy was displayed . 
in the most forcible manner by the plan of a new con- 
federation, of which he was to be tne head. On July 
15th, a treaty of confederacy was signed by the Emperor 
of the French, the Kings of Bavaria and Wurtemburg, 
the Archbishop of Ratisbon, the Elector of Baden, the 
Duke of Berg, the Landgrave of Hesse Darmstadt, and 
several minor German Princes, in which Napoleon was 
chosen protector j and the other powers, separating 
themselves from the German emjnre, and renouncing 
all connection with it, established a federal alliance for 
mutual assistance in case of war, and fixed a contingent 
of forces which each was to contribute, that of France 
being 200,000 men out of a total of 258,000. This 
CQZtfedei'ation of the Rhine, as it was termed, 
was therefore a plan for setting up a new chief 
of Germany, at the expence of the infiuenee of the 
Houses bom of Austiia and Brandenburg. The humi- 
liation of the Emperor Francis was soon after completed 
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by ft message sent to him from Na]raleoi4 e#)%hig 
that he must prepare to lay aside the title of Eo^MstOr^ 
Germany, and 3 rield the precedence to France^^^ to 
which mandate, conscious of inability to resist, hotsetb* 
mitted without remonstrance ; and formal act^ the 
resigned his office aa head of the Genhan em^e^ alid 
annexed his possessions in Germany to the eittpke 
Austria. ' » 

The King of Prussia had been led to acquiesce in this 
important change, by the hope of being permitted to tona 
a confederacy in the north of Germany under his {»ro^ 
tection ; but he was soon informed that he could notvbe 
idlowed to mclude the Hanse towns in this confederacy,* 
of which Napolemi would himself be the protector ; and 
also that he must use no compulsion to engftge in it any 
independent Princes against uteir inclination, which, it 
was hinted, was the case of the Elector of Saxony: i 
From the accumulated provocations above recited, the 
King of Prussia, who had declined entering into the 
powerful league of the preceding year against die 
French predomiiiMMse^ was induced (contrary^ it is said, 
to his own jud^ent) to engage singledianded in a 
conflict with so mnnidable a foe ; for England, who had 
taken a leading part in former alliances for the Same 
purpose, was so far from being the prompter on this oc« 
casion, that she was still in a state of hostility with 
Prussia. From the middle of August the Prussian arm} 
was placed on the war establishment, but negotiations, 
apparently of a pacific tendency, were for some time 
carried on between the two courts, each attempting to 
deceive the other, while bodi were aware of the nnces- 
sary result. Napoleon, who had continually been ad, 
I'ancing troops towards the scene ?f action, summoned 
the conffidmntes of the Rlffiie to furnish their contingent, 
and left hift)oapital>fbr the army on September Sl4(th. 'On 
OctoW M the Prussian minister at Paris prctenteda. 
mote,%ontainuig>dem8nd5 as a prelimiiiary to a 
dom^e first of wbidh was, that tiie French troops 
imttRdiately re>cro8S the Rhine; to which i^apbldon 
dad not deign an answer. 
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- ^^10 Prussian army, tinder the supreme command of 
InS^Dukc of Brunswick, and consisting, together with 
the Saxon auxiliaries, of 150,000 men, was posted, in the 
beginning of October, on the banks of the SaaJe, and 
■Hn the vicinity of Erfurt, Gotha, and Eisenach. The 
Irench were collecting their troops about Bamberg, 
whither Napoleon arrived on the 6th, and on the 8th 
his army was in motion to attack the Prussians. After 
a variety of movements conducted with great skill and 
success, the French army turning the left of the 
Prussians, became master of their magazines, and inter- 
posed itself between their main force, and Berlin and 
Dresden. A general engagement now became unavoid- 
able. The PVench were posted along the Saale from 
Nanmburg to Kahla, their centre being at Jena. Tlie 
Prussians were ranged between the latter place, 
Auerstadt and Weimar, On the morning of Octobex' 
Mill was fought the great Rattle of Auerstadt or Jena, 
in wiiich from 250,000 to 500,000 men, with 7 <>** 
pieces of cannon, were employed in mutual destruction, 
'flic courage and discipline on each side were perliaps 
equal, but tJie military skill was greatly superior oii the 
part of the PVench. Without attempting to enter into 
the detail of the action, it is sufficient to relate, that the 
Prussians w'cre finally defeated in every quarter ; the 
King fled from the field with a small body of cavalry, 
the Duke of Brunswick received a mortal wound, more 
than 20,0(K) Prussians were killed or wounded, and from 
so to 40,000 were made prisoners, and 800 pieces of 
cannon were taken. Some detached bodies which es- 
caped were afterwards taken prisoners, and notliiug re- 
mained in the least able to oppose the victors. All the 
principal towns in the electorate of Bi’andenburg, though 
strongly garrisoned, surrendered, almost without resist- 
ance, and Berlin was entered by the Frencli on the 
25th. The King continued his retreat to Konigsberg, 
where he remained to the end of the year without again 
joining his army. Louis Buonaparte, in the meantime, 
with a separate army reduced all the Prussian provinces 
of Westphalia, and penetrated into Hanover. Every 
VOL. ir. o 
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thing belonging to Prussia to the west of the Oder 
io the hands of the victor a short time after the battle 
of Jena; and history scarcely affords an examplelof >s' 
power, high in military fame, which fell before an in-f 
vader with so little erort to retard its ^te. ' . 

As it was the policy of the French ruler to make^ 
friend of the Elector ef Saxony, six thousand.Saxon pii'^ 
soners taken in the battle were set at liberty on giving 
their parole not to serve against the French, and the 
Elector was encouraged to remain at Dresden, where he 
soon after concludeda treaty of peace and alliance with 
France. Heavy contributions, however, were levied in 
the electorate, and Leipzic was rigorously searched for 
English goods. The fortune of the Elector of Hesse was 
more severe. On the pretext of his subsidiary alliance 
with England, Marshal Morder made an irruption into 
his dominions, expelled him from his capital, destroyed 
his fortresses, removed his magazines, and disbanded his 
troops. The marsiml also took formal possession of the 
electorate of Hanover; and the house of Brunswick 
was declared to <have lost the sovereignty of its an^ 
cestors. 

- The great commercial city of Hamburg was entered 
by Mortier without opposition on November 19th, and 
an order was immediately issued for the sequestration 
of all English produce and manufactures found in the 
city, w'hether belonging to British subjects or to other 
persons. The English merchants in Hamburg were 
placed under arrest, and, when afterwards released on 
parole, were guarded by soldiers. These measures were 
only a part of the grand design of excluding all British 
commerce from the continent, which the extraordinary 
successes of the French Emperor now ripened to a 
system. On November ^th he promulgated a decree 
at Berlin,, prohibiting all commerce and correspondence, 
direct and indirect, between the British dominions 
and iie countries subjected to his rule. He dedhred 
th^Biitiah islands to be in a state of blockade ; ^ sub- 
mph of Great Britain found in countries oociipiedihy 
fpinch troops, . prisoners of war ; aU.EngUsh' ij^xopdrty 
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Ittwful prize \ iiB commef ce in British produce uAd nuuitiA 
, ^cEotesi^rohibited $ andallvesselstouchmg atEnglamdor 
colony, excluded from eveay "harbour under 
the controid of France, fie justified these infrinflements 
the law and practice of civilized nations by the Eng'^ 
lim extension of the law of blockade, and the difference 
of the kws of war by sea and land y and it was affirmed 
tliat Uie regulations of this decree should be regarded 
as a fundamental law of the French empire, till Eng- 
land should recognize the law of war to be the same 
by sea and land, and should restrict tl>e right of block- 
ade to fortified places actually invested by a sufficient 
force. 

The King of Pntssia having endeavoured by negotia- 
tion to obtain a suspension of arms from the victor, such 
hard conditions were required by Napoleon, that he 
chose rather to tiy the farther chm^ice of war than com- 
ply with them. In the meantime the French troops 
crossed the Oder, in two divisions, one of which, com- 
manded by Jerome Buonaparte, undostdOk the conquest 
of Silesia. More resistance was -*toaide than had be^ 
expected, and the capital, Breslau, after undergoing a 
bombardment of three weeks, did not surrender till the 
beginning of the following year. The other division* 
under Davoust, entered Posen on November 10th, and 
on the 28th the French troops entered Warsaw, which 
had been abandoned by the Russians. Napoleon at their 
head crossed the Narew on December 23d, and on the 
26ttv a battle with the Russians took place at Pnltusk, 
in which the loss was considerable on both sides, but the 
advantage remained on that of the French. Their 
troops afterwards went into cantonment^ and Napoleon 
returned to Warsaw. ’ • •' 

It is now proper to turn back and tske a view of 
what was transacting in the rest of Europe during this 
periodc ‘ * ’ 

' {Actuated apparently by the double intention of ele- 

S iiSxOwn ftunily, and of leaving no example of 
government, the French Emperor in this year 
the «^i%eof the ancient republic of the Seven 
o2 
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United Provinces into a monarchy, the crown of which 
he placed on the head of his brother Louis. A depu* 
tatlon was sent from the Hac;ue to Paris, for the puF* 
pose of negotiating this transfer of supreme author^ity ; 
and a proclamation of King Louis, countersigned by 
Admiral Vcrhuel the chief of the deputation, was issued 
at Paris on June 5th, in which he made known, that, 
with the approbation of his illustrious brother the Lm-. 
peror, and agreeably to the wishes of the people, to the 
^constitutional laws, and to the treaty presented to him 
by die deputies of the Dutch nation, he had assumed 
the royal dignity of King of Holland. A constitutional 
code was annexed, which began with confirming the 
constitutions of 1805, with certain exceptions referring 
to the monarchical power, one of which was, that the 
government of the colonies and their internal adminis- 
tration was exclusively vested in the King. The inde- 
pendence of the kingdom of Holland was guaranteed by 
Napoleon ; but it was manifest that this independence 
was merely nominal, and that the Seven Provinces were, 
in fact, reduced to the state of a dependency on the 
great empire. The new King, however, displayed 
a laudable regard to the welfare and interests of hi$ 
subjects, and in several instances counteracted the 
arbitrary regulations of his brother relative to commer- 
cial affairs. 

The internal state of France exhibited the unin- 
teresting tranquillity of a country governed by a single 
will, and the acts and edicts of the Emperor were the 
only incidents to excite attention. An object con- 
stantly before his view was the raising of every mem- 
ber and connection of his family to a station answerable 
to that dignity which^ he had himself squired. He 

C red the marriage *of his step-son Eugene Beau- 
is with a princess of Bavaria, and declared him 
his adojjjj^ son, and his successor in the kingdom of 
Italy, besides the kingdoms conferred on his brothers, 
an^he dukedotp of Berg dn his brother-iu-la]y Murat, 
a&Jnready noticed, he conferred the princmality vof 
Guastalla on his sister Paulina, and her husb^a th^ 
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Prittce Bofghese. His uncle Cardinal Ifesch 
. ^pointed coadjutor to the Archbishop of Ratisbon. 
' <Ve of hi^ decrees established various regulations for 
the education of the princes of his imperial house, as 
a matter of high state importance. He gave to his 
fhVourite Berthier the principality of Neufchatclj and 
he created a number of duclities with appropriate 
revenues in favour of the civil and military officers 
who had distinguished themselves in his service, trans- 
missible to their direct male descendants in the manner 
of the feudal tenures under Charlemagne, whom he 
aflected to imitate. 

Spain, under the degrading government of the Prince 
of Peace, acted a very subaltern part in the affiiirs of 
Europe. The offended pride of this minister in not 
being consulted on tlie negotiations carrying on be- 
tween France and the courts of England and Russia, 
and especially the transfer of the Balearic Isles to the 
Duke of Calabria, without the least communication 
with the court of Madrid, elicited some tokens of 
resentment against the French government, and pro- 
clamations were issued to rouse the spirit of the nation, 
while measures were taken for the augmentation of the 
army. The result of the battle of Jena, however, put 
an end to these demonstrations, and the minister 
acceded to a request of Napoleon for tlie aid of a body 
of Spanish troops in his northern war. 

The state of Portugal, which was void of all means 
of defence in case the ruler of France should turn his 
Ambitious views upon it, and in which a French in- 
rerest was prevalent, was regarded with anxiety by the 
English government; and .J.ord St. Vincent was sent 
Widi a squadron to the Tagus, whilst a considerable 
land force was assembled and embarked at Plymouth, 
to be ready if required. A negotiation was also carried 
on with the court of Lisbon ; but the employment of 
the f)^nch arms in the north at the close of the year, 
havin;^ dii'eried the threatened storm against Portugal, 
the Englhih aquadron returned, and the negotiation was 
t^taSttated. ■ ' 
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Tlie exploits of the British navy during this year, if 
not so brilliant as at some former periods for wanf of 
equal antagonists, were marked by the usual ability and 
good conduct, ' 

A squadron which lefl Brest in December 180^, and 
a division of which, consisting of five ships of the lint* 
two fngates, and a coiTette, had sailed to St. Domingo, 
was fallen in with on January 20tb, by Sir J. Duck* 
worth, with se\ en ships of the line and four frigates, 
when an action was brought on, which closed with the 
capture of tliree of the French ships of the line, the 
two others being driven on shore and burnt. The 
frigates and corvette made their escape. 

Various other naval actions of minor consequence 
occurred, in which French ships of war were tiden or 
destroyed, and which occasioned a considerable dimi-. 
nution of their reduced maritime force. Among these 
may be mentioned the capture of Admiral Linois on 
his return to France after nis long cruize in the Indiap 
seas, with the |darengo of 80 guns, and the Belle 
Poule of 40 gunsj by Sir J. Borlase Warren ; also the 
capture of four out of five large frigates with troops on 
board, destined for the West Indies, near Rochefort, by 
3ir S. Hood. 

The principal acquisition made by the Biitish aims in 
this year, was that of the Dutch settlement of tlie Cape 
of Good Hope. An armament of 5000 troops under Sir 
David Baird, with a naval force commanded by Sir 
Home Popham, sent out in the preceding year, arrived 
at Table Bay on January 4th, and a lauding beinm 
effected with little opposition, the army began its march 
for Cape Town on the 8th. Having passed the Blue 
Mountains, a body of«about 5000 men, chiefly cavalry, 
with cannon, was seen posted in the plain to oppose 
its progress, commanded by the governor of the colony, 
Gener^Janssens. On a chaige by the British 
tiiey^M^ith precipitation, and considerable loks ; and 
no met obstacle remaining to the advance of ^le 
iMMlers, the town capitulated on the fi^owii^ day. 
^Rtossens, having with the relics of his ftiices'takeapiMit 
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at a pass leading to Zwellendam, showed a disposition 
to defend the interior country; but General Bereaford 
'being sent* against him, he agreed to surrender the 
whole colony and its dependencies, on the condition 
that he ^th his troops should be sent back to HoUand, 
and not considered as prisoners of war. Thus, with 
little difficulty, possession was obtained of an important 
colony, which has been lastingly annexed to the British 
dominion. 

Sir Home Popham, who had obtained information of 
the weakness of the Spanish colonies on the Rio de la 
Plata, and was animated with the prospect of the 
commercial and other advantages to be gained in those 
countries, npw ventured, without any authority from the 
government at home, to carry his whole naval force to 
South America, and persuaded Sir David Baird so far 
to concur with him, as to allow a body of troops 
commanded by General Beresford to accompany the 
enterprize. Touching at St. Helena, he obtained a 
small addition of men from the govertaor of that island, 
but his whole force, including marines, did not exceed 
1600. In the beginning of June he arrived at the 
mouth of la Plata, and on the S'fth, landed the troops 
at some distance from Buenos Ayres. Geueial Beres» 
ford, after dispersing a body of Spaniards who fled at 
the first fire, proceeded to the city, which he entered 
without resistance on the S 7 th. Favourable terms of 
capitulation were granted to the inhabitants, and the 
property of individuals on shore was respected ; but a 
great booty was made of the public money and com* 
raodities, and of the shipping in the river. Elated 
with his success. Sir Home Popham sent a circular 
manifesto to the principal mercantile and roanufactur* 
ing towns in Great Britain, announcing a whole con> 
tin^t laid open to the British trade; and the intelligence 
of the capture of ' Buenos Ayres was received with 
general rejoicing. This, however, was of sliort dura* 
tion. An insurrection being organized in that city^ 
Liniers, a French colonel in the Spanish service, crosserii 
the river in a £bg unobserved, with a ferce, which, 

o 4 
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j^ng that of the city» ^tnadc an attack the British 
troops nud after a sanguinary conflict in the streets'and 
great square, they were obliged to surrender prisoners* 
of war, and were marched up tlie country, contrary to 
the ai tides of capitulation. Sir Home Pophain, who 
at the time was on ship-board, blockaded the river, 
till the arrival of reinforcements Irom the Cape of 
.Good Hope enabled him to recommence hostile opera- 
tions. He attempted without success to gain pos- 
session of Montevideo, his ships not being able to 
approach near enough to batter the walls. A body of 
troops was then landed near Maldonado, where they 
encamped, the ships anchoring oft’ the slmre ; and this 
was the situation of aftairs in la Plata at the dose of the 
year. 

The tyrannical conduct of Dessalines, the self-consti- 
tuted Emperor of Hayti, having excited an insurrec- 
tion, in which he was killed, Christophe sueceedeil to 
the chief power, under no other title than head of the 
government, in which capacity he issued a proclamation 
ppening the island^to the commerce of neutral nations, 
upon the most liberal principles. 

Gyring this year, conferences were held at I.ondon 
for the adjustnjentof the difterences between this coun- 
try and the United Statesof America, by Lords Holland 
and Auckland on the part of Great Britain, and Messis. 
Monroe and Pinkney on that of America. Tlie sub- 
jects of complaint by the latter were oui- practice of 
impressing British seamen on board of their ships in the 
high seas ; the seizure and condemnation of their mer- 
(ihantmen when engaged in a traffic regarded by them 
9S lawful ; and our infringement of their maritime rights 
op their own coasts, ^’hese topics being amicably dis-. 
cussed, a treaty was framed by tlie concurrence of both, 
but its ratification was refused by the American presi- 
dent, Mr^^Jefifer^on. 

Is British India, the tranq-iillity which succeeded the 
pqpcei^th Holkar was disturbed only by an alarming 
mutii^ which broke out among the native troths iP'thq 
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pay of the Company, at Vellore, on JUIy lOf^h/ 'One 
of the causes of this insurrection is stated to have been 
**« military order issued from Madras to chan j^e the shape 
of the Sepoy turban into the resemblance of a helmet, 
and to prevent the men from bearing upon theit fore- 
heads the marks of their cjwt. With this was joined a 
r^portv disseminated with great industry, that this Bri- 
tish government had an intention of converting them to 
Christianity by compulsion. ’ The circumstances attend- 
ing tliis alarming event were, that in tlie European bar- 
racks at Vellore, four companies of the ftltli regiment 
were surrounded by two battalions of Sepoys, who 
poured in a heavy fire upon them from every door and 
window, while the European sentries, the soldiers at 
the main-guard, and the sick in the hospitals, were put 
to death, and every person in the officers’ houses was 
massacred. On the arrival of a regiment of dragoons 
tin; Sepoys were immediately attacked, 600 of them 
were cut down, ami 200 more were dragged from their 
lurking places and shot. Of the four European com- 
panies 164 were killed besides officers, and many British 
officers of the native troops were afeo murdered. ' A 
spirit of disaffection manifested itself in other places at 
the same time, hut was prevented from breaking out into 
open mutiny. 

In tl>e latter part of November, Admiral Sir E. Pellew 
being in the Indian sea in search of a French squadron, 
passed tlirough the straits of Sunda to Batavia, for the 
purpose of taking or destroying the shipj^ing in that 
harbour. This was completely effected with scarcely 
any loss, the result being the burning and destruction 
of a frigate of guns and six other armed vessels, and 
about twenty merchant ships, and the capture of two 
armed vessels and two merchant ships. 

‘ Before the year closed, another war broke out in 
Europe, tlic parties being those old anta^nis^ the 
Russians and Turks. By a convention betwei^li the 
two powem in 1802,' it was agreed that the bbspodat^i 
pf MoMfiyia' mid Wallachia, when once nominatedr’by 







the "Porte, should continue in office for seveli? y^tits, 
and on no account be removed without the conSttf- 
rence of the Rusnan minister at Constantinople. 'I*he 
successes of Napoleon having determined the PoitO 
to receive a minister from France, General Sebastiani 
was sent over as ambassador j and the great ofajlent 
of his mission being to break the alliance .of Tnrk^ 
with England and Russia, ^e laid before the Divan 
the treaty signed at Paris by D’Oubril, one article of 
which guaranteed the integrity and independence of 
the Ottoman empire ; which he interpreted as annhh 
ling the convention relative to the hospodars. In con> 
sequence, these were recalled by the Potte, and others 
were appointed, without consulting the Russian ambas- 
sador, or regarding his protest. This point being gained, 
Sebastiani next demanded that the passage of the Dar- 
danelles should be shut against all Russian ships of war, 
and all other Russian vessels carrying troops or am- 
munition ; but the ambassador of fflbt nation threaten- 
ing to leave Constantinople if the demand were com- 
plied with, the proposal was rejected, and the hOspodars 
also were restored. Affairs were in this state, when 
a Russian army on November @3d entered Moldavia, 
And took possession of Choezim, Bender, and Jassy. 
The intelligence of these events occasioned a declara- 
tion of war against Russia, by the Porte, December 
SQth, and preparations were made for cariying it on 
with vigour by sea and land. Before the close of the year 
the Russians had made themselves masters of Moldavia, 
Bessarabia, and Wallachia, and were preparing to crosfe 
the Danube and join the revolted Servians. The Eng-t 
liAh bad so far espoused the cause of the Russians, that- 
towards j|)e end of November a fleet of three ships of 
the line^mm four frigates under Admiral Louis Appeared 
off TeaWflbs, of which one of the line and a frigate pASsod 
&e Dn^nelles, and anchored- before Constandnopieil 
TtiftIflUssian ambassador was taken on board df one Of 
tfim^ sMps, and in the January followii^, the British' 
dMbassadiM* thought proper to quit Consti^liMiple’'Afldr 
^*on bohrd Of the otoer. ^ < » qd'’' 
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<'Qf the remaining domestic evapts, tlie 'most 
t 9 iit;/was the death of Mr. Fox, who was carried off bx 
’a dropsy on*the 7th of September, leaving his countiy 
depiwed, in the course of one 3 rear, of the two statesmen 
who stood highest in reputation, not only with their 
respectim dirties, but with the nation at large. Their 
career had indeed been extremely different, one having 
passed his political life almost entirely in the seat > of 
power, and the other in the ranhs bf opposition. Theuf 
talents and .principles also greatly didered ; but both 
acted distinguished parts in the events of their time« 
and have secured a place amo^ the most memorable 
characters in British histoiy. 'uiougli the loss of Mr. 
Fox was a severe blow to thh ministiy of which he was 
the soul, yet it produced no other immediate political 
altemtion than some ohai^e of posts among the exist* 
ing inembei^ of administration. Lord Howick was bis 
successor as secretary in the foreign department, Mr. 
Grenville became first lord of the admiralty, Mr. 
Tierney president of the board of coptroul. Lord 
mouth president of ^e coundl, > ^d Lord Holj|fmii 
lord privy seal. The unexpected measure of a dissd* 
lution of parliament after so short a duration was 
doubtless intended as an appeal to the nation for the 
support of a ministry which was understoodto possess 
little court favour. Upon the whole, the experiment 
was not attended with much success. The new parlia^i 
ment assembled on December 19th, and was opened 
with a speech delivered by commission. The most in- 
teresting topic touched in it related to Prussia, and 
his Majeaty\s conduct in respect to that power ; con- 
oertiing which it was said, that although its determi-’ 
nation of resisting the system of aggrandisemenfe 
^ch threatened all Germany was made without 
/Previous concert with his Majesty, yet be had not 
hai^atMfto adopt without delay such measles as 
Were belt ealenlajted to unite their councils .against the 
ccfRAu^U/fn^y, but that the rapid course of subs^ 
prevented tlieir execution. Thjia 
subject was discussed at length in the debates 
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usual addresses consequent upon the speech, and in 
which a very long amendment moved bv Mr. Canning 
censured the conduct of ministers on this ‘and various 
other heads. The addresses were however carried with- 
out a division, and parliament so, on after adjourned for 
the holidays. 
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A. D. 1807. 

Year of George IIL 47 Sc 48. 

- ■■■■ Parliament 1 Sc 1. 

Discussion on the late Negotiation toiih France. — Lord Henru Petty' s 
Plan of Finance. — BiU paAed for the fnal Abolition of the Slave- 
Trade . — Lord HomcPs Motion for a BUI to permit Persons to 
serve in the Army and Navy •mithotit a religious Test. — The Motion 
dropty and a Change in the Administration. — Its Causes stated. — 
New Ministry. — Debate on granting the Duchy f Lancaster for 
Life. — Motions against the ministers dtfeated. — Parliament pro- 
rogued y and remarkable Speechfrom the Throne.-^^Generol Election — 
“ yVo Popery^* cry renevoed. — Address to the Public from the English 
Catholics. — Campaign between the French and Russians in Pcmnd, 

— Battle of Eylau. — Dantzick surrendered to the French. — Arm^ 
istice between the latter and the Swedes. Battles Heilsberg 
and Friedland. — Armistice followed by tUe Treaty of TilsU between 
the Russians and Prussians and the French. Success of the French 
against the Swedes — Stralsund and Rugen taken. — Hostilities be* 
tween England and the Ottoman Porte. — British Fleet passes the 
Dardanmes. — Its Operations and Return. — Expedition against 
Alexandria under General Fraser — Its Incidents and final Result * 

Capture of Curasao — Montevideo carried by storm under Sir 
S. Auchmifty. — General WhUelock's Failure at Buenos Ayres. — 
New Parliament asserMed. — Royal Speech. — BiUsfor augmenting 
the Army. — Bill for me Suppression of Insurrections in Ireland. — 
Parliament prorogued. — British Order of Council in Opposition to 
Buonaparte's Berlin Decree. — Condition of Denmark. — Grand 
Expedition sent from England to Copenhagen — Demand tf sur* 
rendering the Danish Fleet refused. — Bombardment of Copenhageny 
and the Fleet giveh up. — Its ConsequMces. — Heligoland taken. — 
^airs of the Coast of Spain. — French take Possession of Portugaly 
the Prince Regent of which satis to Brazil. — Disputes between JEng* 
land and America — Rencontre of the Ships Leopard and ChesapeSk. 

— Embargo laid in the United States. — Revolution in the Turkish 
Throne. — East Indies. — Capture of the Danish West India Is* 
lands. 


W HEN parliament had re^assembled on Januaiy 2dj 
Lord Grenville opened in the House of Lords the con<i 
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aideMacin of the Iste <ii99otiation with iV^oe^'^.'o 
began witii obsemnsf th&t hi his opithal lb« omiv^ioi 
per basis of a'peace betwecoi the tw6 pothiisiei^wai thail 
of actual possesaoDj since £i^iand being a great 
maritime aim colonial, and France a greai^ oontincnital 
power, there could be no cession between th^ that 
would conduce to their mutual advnftt^e/* But 
though this was the prc^r basis, it did nob mhnr that 
the n^tiation was to exclude the dis^ssion of equwih 
lents to be given for ceitaia cessiins to tp agreed ony 
which was the mere necessary when it hivolv^d Use 
interests of our alliesw TheM he divided into two 
classes i those to whom we were bound by treaty 'and 
those to whom we were bound by circumstances '^kdi 
had occurred during the war. With respect to both 
these classes he made various observations; and having 
then described the different stages oi the negotiatioiv 
he moved an address to the King, tiie tenor of wh^i 
was to express their approbation of hb attempts to re* 
storc'the blesamigs ofpeace, and their assnrances of sup- 
port in such mMttgm as might yet be fooud necejisacy, 
either for the restosation of peace, or the prosecution of 
the war. A similar motion and introductory speech 
were made m the House of Commons by Lord Howick. 
Of the long suctWclding debates in both Houses, it is 
unnecessary here tb ^ve an account, as in both, the 
address wa» carried without opposition, and the whole 
controvert turned upon the compmtive merits or 
demerits of the late and present ministries. It^tnay 
however be mteresting to note the sentiment concerning 
^peace declared by one who was soon to be at the ^ad 
t^OBfrither ministiy. Hh. Perietal blamed tbemmisters 
fornot having sooner put an end to the ne^piitiatton, 
dndavowed Iris firm conviction that no peace could take 
place withiFranoe, at least such a peace as ^mHSld> be 

P iim^tance of this comply, so lenm asitfae 
dls of that country were direetdnb^rtpre 
dlmand and Buonaparte* ) < x 
^Qthi^e House of Coiiunonabbin§pawa 
inanee. Lord Henry Petty, after stating 
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tHi sanottitt’6^ the requisite supplssskt 
England^ and d|dl4t000£ fi>r Irelavd, bfooglAm 
Mao for protiding ibr'the loan of the prnrait'vear^ aad 
^ such as would be wanted durii^ many ractessite 
yean > of war, <> without new taxes^ The fundamaoital 
priiicmies of^^is system were the following. Hmt 
' flourishing state of the permanent revenue, the greet 
produce the Mrar taxes, the accumulating amotintr of 
the sinking fund, and the apjn'oaching expiratien of 
certain annuijties granted as pis^ent of fomner loasud 
were its groundwork ; the continuance, therdbre^ of 
the present produce of the existing taxes was anumed 
as the base of the calculations. The war loans of the 
present and the two subsequent years were stated'at 
12 millions annual^ $ that of 1810 at 14 millions^ asd 
those of the ten flulbwing years, should the war com 
tinue so long, at 16 millions. As provision for all these 
loans, the war taxes were to be pledged at the rate of 
10 per cent, for each loan, viz, 5 percent, for interest^ 
and the remainder as an accumulating '^sinking fond te 
payoff the principal. This approtoriation of-'tbeivar 
taxes would necessarily take off tW amount of ;die 
applicable revenue of each year ; but the deficiency was 
to be made good by suppkmtttcofy loam, upon the 
established system of a siting fund of one per cent ofl 
the nominal capitaL The new burdens that das may 
create will not, however, take place till after 1810, 
it is calculated that until that period the expiring on* 
UuitieS will provide for the interest of such loans : so 
long, therefore, the war may be carried on without 
additional taxes. After considerable discussions, and 
the production of other financial plans, the resolutions 
moiw by* Lord H. Petty were reported and agreed tot 
Obe olyeedon made to his system may be mmitioned, 
ad ihius been so fully confirmed by the result ; namdiy', 
tbatrdhe.nuiF eiqsences during the whole period <were 
aoppolddtiiot to exceed 32 nmlions annually, fWfaereai 
by means of sifosidies^ depreciatioa of mdi^, and (fibor 
caa8^ti^<«Rioust has vastly simpassed that sum.^^' « 
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This year was rendered memorable by the total abo- 
lition of the slave trade. Loixl Grenville, on January S?d 
brought into the House of Lords a bill for tins purpose. 
Its progress was accompanied by debates in ’which all 
the arguments already em])loye(i on the subject were 
repeated; but although the opponents of the measiuc 
were as decided as over, their number was much 
diminished, the second reading being carried bv KX> 
against 30. When the report was brought up, it was 
stated by the noble mover that it had been thought 
advisable to fix the same period for all the clauses of 
the bill, namely the 1st of May ensuing, and to intro- 
duce a proviso allowing all slave-vessels which had 
cleared out from this country for Africa previou Jy to 
that day, to complete their cargoes and trade with them 
to the West Indies till the 1st of January 1808, \\licn 
the trade was to be finally abolished. The bill having 
passed the Lords, was brought to the Commons on 
February .311, when the motion for reading it was made 
by Lord Jlowick. In tlnit House counsel was heard 
against the abolition, for the merchants and planters of 
Jamaica, the African merchants of London, the corpo- 
ration and merchants of Liverpool, and the merchants 
and planters of Triniilad. The division on the ques- 
tion of going into a committee w’as carried in the affirm- 
ative by the great majority of 283 to Ki. The opposers 
still adlicred to their objections, but the bill, with some 
amendments, })assed that House on March Ifith, the 
amendments were agreed to by the Lords on the 22d, 
and it received the royal assent on the 2.5th. 

On March .5th Lord Howick made a motion in the 
House of (.’onnnons winch Avas eventually the cause of 
tlie dissolution of the ministry. It was for leiive to 
bring in a bill for securing td all his Majesty’s subjects 
the privilege of serving in the army or n.avy upon their 
tal<iug an oath prescribed by act of parliament ; and 
for leaving to them, as far as convenience would admit, 
the free exercise of their respective religions. His 
lordship .stated, that what had particularly drawn the 



attention of government to the subject was the strange 
jinomal^ 'existing in consequence of the Irish act of 
ItQSf,' Ky^'^httit the Roman^ Catholics in that country 
wfer^ enalncfd* to hold commissioHs in the array, and to 
attain fb any rank except those of commaitdcr-in-chief, 
ifaa^te^erteraJ'of the ordnance, or genor<d on the staff*; 
bdtlf^y of ihese should be brought to serve in this 
tfoiin'try they* woidd be disqualified by law from re- 
nSaining in the service. The motion being made, Mr. 
Perceval rose to oppose it, as being in his opinion one of 
the most dangerous measures that had ever been sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the legislature. He con- 
sidered its tendency to be that of abolisliing all’ those 
tests which the wisdom of our ancestors had thought it 
necessary to interoose in defence of our religious 
establishment;' and he expressed the strongest ap- 
prehen>Ions of that principle of innovation which was 
stealing in by degrees, ’and continually growing stronger 
and stronger. A conversation then followed in which 
this gentleman’s apjirehcivsions were treated on one 
side as well-grounded, on the other W’cak and chimo- 
ncal, and the bill was read for the fiftt time. 

Tlie motion for a second reading being poslponetl to 
the 18th, Lord Howitk on the preceding day announced 
that, for reasons not then to be explained, the order for 
the seertnd reading of the bill in question would be 
droptr Oh Marcli 2jth n change in the administration 
took place ; and on tlie <26thLord Grenville in the House 
of Lordsi and Lord Howick in that of the Commons, 
related in detail the circumstances which had oc- 
casioned that event, and slated the princijiles on which 
they were friendly to the bill for granting relief to the 
catnolics and other dissenters. With respect to the pro^ 
.estant dissenters in Ireland, by a law passed in 
'na'imtry in 1778, they were there admissible to employ- 
ments of every kind civil and military, without any 
i^riction, whereas in Great Britain they qould hold no 
pT^c withoilt taking the sacramental test } andt if the, 
cathedi^ admitted to any rank in tpe army, ,the 
f&lfedf^'itfi'ghV 'Complain of the inequality. ' As to the 
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catjiolics, a draft of a di^atch to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland relative to the communications to be had 
with them was submitted to his Majesty by th$ ministers, 
which received his approbation, and authority was 
given to inform the heads of the catholics that the army 
and navy would be opened to them. Doubts, however, 
liaving been entertained by some members of the cabinet 
as to the extent of the proposed measure,; and his 
Majesty haying been apprized that this was far greater 
than he had conceived it to be ; he expressed to Lord 
Grenville his decided objection to it. The ministers 
then attempted to modify it, so as to reconcile it to his 
Majesty’s wishes, without destroying its essence ; but 
failing in this attempt, they determined to drop it 
altogether. At the same time, in vindication of their 
own character. Lord Grenville and Lord Howick re- 
solved to insert in the proceedings vof the cabinet a 
minute reserving to them, Ist, the 'liberty of delivering 
their opinions on the catholic question ; 3d, that of sub- 
mitting this question, or any subject connected with it, 
from tune to time, to his Mmesty’s decision. But they 
were cal'ed upon, not only to withdraw the latter 
reservation, but to substitute a written obligation never 
again to bring forward the measure, or to propose any 
tiling connected with the catholic question. Con- 
ceiving that such an engagement would be inconsistent 
with their duty, and having communicated their senti- 
ments to the King, the^ received, on the next day, an 
intimation from his Majesty that he must seek for other 
ministers. 

Both Houses of Parliament then adjourned to the 
. 8th of April. 

In the new ministry the principal ports were arranged 
,in tlie following manner: Earl of Westmorland, lord 
privy seal ; Duke of Portland, first lord of the treasury ; 
- Ml'. Canning, secretary of state for foreign afi^rs ; 
Lord Hawkesboiy, for the home department; Lord 
Castlereagh, for war and colonies ; Lord Eldon, lord 
chancelior ; Mr. Fwceval, chancellor of the exchequer; 
Earl of Chatham, masfor of the ordnance ; Earl Oum- 
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den, ^reside^t of tiie council j Lord Mulgrave, first 
lord of the adnpiiralty. 

While tl\,e cliange of the mini&try wat in agitation, 
*a report having prevailed,' that in order to induce 
Mr. Perceval to take a share in it there was a design of 
conferring on him the chancellorship of the duchy of 
Lancaster for life, Mr. Martin made a motion, on 
March ilth, to adless the kii^ig that he Avonld be 
pleased not to grant any place in the duchj of Lan- 
caster, or elsewhere, for life, which had hitherto been 
held during his Majesty’s pleasure, which, after a 
debate, was carried by 918 against 115. As soon as 
parliament met again after the adjournment, his Ma- 
jesty’s answer to thef address was reported to the House 
of Commons, "to the eflfect that he would take the 
subject into" his most serious consideration, and in the 
meantime informed them, that in a grant now to be 
made of the office of chancellor of the duchy of Iwian- 
caster, the office should -be 'Conferred only during his 
royal pleasure. 

On April 9tli, a trial of strength was made between 
the old and the new ministry by a motion of Mr. 
Brand’s, “ That it was contrary to the first duties of 
tlie confidential servants of the crown to restrain them- 
selves by any pledge, express or implied, from offering 
to the King any advice that the course of circum- 
stances might render necessary for the welfare and 
security of any part of his Majesty’s extensive empire.” 
A long and very eager debate ensued, a great part of 
which deviated from the actual question, and turned 
upon the concessions claimed for the catholics. The 
motion was combated by the amendment of Mr. Os- 
borne for reading the other orders of the day, and on a 
division, there appeared, for the amendment, 958, for 
the original motion 226, thus giving a majority of S2 
ill favour of ministers. A similar motion introduced to 
tji$ House of Lords by the Marquis of Stafford was 
encountered by Ldrd Boringdon’s motion for adjourn- 
ment, and tjie latter was carried by I 7 I to 90. A 
motion in the 'House of Commons by Mr. Lyttleton, 
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“ That t^jo House, considering' a firm and efficient 

• lulministration as iiulispensibly necessary in the present 
imj)ortant cnsis of public afthirs, had seeijf with die 
dccf)c^t r('<i;rct, the late change in his Majesty’s coun- 
cil',”!^ as defeated by a vote tor passing to the order 
oi the day, the numbers being ‘21. t to ipS. 

Parliament was prorogued on A])ril ‘ 27 th, in a s^ieedh 
delivered by commission, which was rendered remark- 
able by his Majesty’s declaration of his purpose “ to 
I'ccur to the sense of his'pcoj>le while the events which 
had recently taken place were yet fresh in their recol- 
lection ” — and by^ the subjoined reasons for this 
measure. These were, that his Majc'sty felt, that in 
resorting to it, he demonstrated in’ the most uneqni- 
< ocal manner his own conscientious persuasion of the 
rectitude of the motives upon w Inch lie had acted, and 
gave his people the best opportunity of testifying their 
determination to support him in ever)' exercise of the 
prerogatives of the crown conformable to the sacred 
obligations under which they aie held, and conducive 
to the w'clfare of the kingdom, and the security of the 
constitution. Tlie speech afterwards adverted to “ the 
divisions naturally and unavoidably excited by the Idte 
niifortiniaU- and uncalled for agitation of a question so 
intcrcstiug.to the feelings and opinions of his people.” 

This appearance of the King as a kind of antagonist 
to his late ministers, and' as personally concerned in a 
(jucstion of jiolicy, could not fail of giving unusual 
nclnil) lo the party spirit in the nation, especially as 
the tojiic of disjiute addressed itself lo those religious 
feelings which operate so strongly on the national 
character. The coipoiation of London, wlio regarded 
tlie dismission of the ministers under that impression, 
presented an address to* his Majesty on April 52‘2d, in 
which ^thcy expressed “ tlicir warmest and most unfeign- 
ed graititude for the dignified and decided support and 
protection given by linn to the Protestant reformed 
region as by law established, and for the firm and 
constitutional exercise of his royal prerogative to pre- 
serve the independence of the prown,” It was there- 
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fore not surprising that on the gent'ral election which 
succeeded the dissolution of pai lianicnt, the cry of no 
popery, anti the danger qf the church was in some places 
made use of lor political ))urj)osos, aiul was found 
capable of inflaming the minds of the multitude; 
tliougli in the metrojxdis, where there miglit have been 
danger of reviving the dreadful outrages of lyh'O, 
the effect was inconsiderable. The most rcsi)eclablo 
of the Knglisli Roman Catholics very properly at thii 
period published an address to their protcstant fellow- 
subjects, laying before them unanswerable documents 
to prove the purity of their principles in respect to 
their King and country, and entreating them to declare, 
when they had perused these documents, “ whether 
his ]\Iajesty’s Roman Catholic subjects maintain a single 
tenet inconsistent with the purest loyalty, or interfer- 
ing in the slightest degree with any one duty which 
an Englishman owes to his God, his King, or his 
countiy.” 

The military operations in the war between the 
French and Russians inulerwent scarcely any suspen- 
sion on account of the winter. The Russian main 
army commanded byXieneral Ronnigsen, with its 
Prussian auxiliaries, in the latter part of .Tanuaiy was 
j)Ostod on the Pregcl near Konigsberg, and the gene- 
ral’s plan was to turn the left flank of the French 
arm}, and extending along the Vistula toGiaudenU 
and Thorn, to reduce theEVench to the necessit} of eva- 
cuating Poland. By a rapid advance, he disconce; led 
an attempt of the latter to surprize Konigsberg, and on 
the y5th, attacked a detachment under the Piince of 
Pontc.Corvo(Bernadottc) atMohringeu. The accounts 
of this action by the two parties (^as those of all others) 
differ so widely, that no consistent relation can be 
framed from them ; but the ’immediate result was, that 
the French retired CO miles from the field of batile. 
At' the cud of Januaiy, Napoleon left Warsaw, and 
collected the flower’ of his troops for the purjiosc of an 
attack on the center of the Russian army. Marching 
tvith about 1W,0(X) men, after several 2 >:niial actions, 
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came in front of the Russian main force, advantage- 
. oiisly posted at Eylau, on February Upon that 
and the following ^y a veiy bloody enga^ment took 
place, at the close of which each side claimed the vic- 
tory ; but the conclusion was that the Russian^ retired 
beyond tlie Pregel, and the French, who remaineld some 
days on the field of battle, fell back on the Vistula, 
without making an attempt on Konigsberg, as the Em- 
fieror had signified an intentioh of doing. 

After the Fiench army had for some time been re- 
freshed in winter-quarteis, and several skiimishes had 
succeeded, it was resolved to push the seige^of Dantzic 
with vigour, an*d the grand army was posted so as to 
cover the besiegers. Its relief being deteixnined on 
b)’ the Russians, whose army had been reinforced, a ge- 
neral attack was made on the French lines, which was 
repulsed ; and on May 19th, the commander. General 
Kalkreuth,' capitulated on the condition that the garrison 
should inarch out with the honours of war, and be con- 
ducted to the Prussian advanced posts, after engaging 
not to seive against the French or their allies for a year 
from the capitulation. Tlie siege of Stralsund, which 
had been undertaken in February by Marshal Mortier, 
was aibandoned on the approach of a Swedish army un- 
der Baron Von Essen, governor of Swedish Pomerania, 
and that province was evacuated by the French; but 
the Swedes having inconsiderately crossed the river 
Pcene, they were attacked on Apm l6tli, by Mortier, 
and several of their divisions being defeated, they re- 
passed the river after sustaining great loss. The con- 
sequence was the concludii^ of an armistice on condi- 
tions favourable to the French. Tlie King of Sweden 
soon after arrived at Srialsund, where he was met by 
the English General Cunton, who brought assurances 
of speedy succours of eveiy kind. 

After the reduction of Dantric, a proposal for peace 
was made by Napoleon to the Enmeror of Russitt 
whj^ proved inefiTectual ; and on June 5th and 6th, 
tlupanited Russian and Prussian troops made an attack 
Olathe French army at different points of' their fine. 
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which was repulsed with loss. Napoleon then assumed 
tlio command, and a very active campaign of ten days 
ensued, in* which were fought the battles of Heilsberg 
and hViedland, both to the advantage of the French, and 
the latter, ope of their most considerable victories. TTic 
Kpssipihs continually retreated till they crossed the 
^ Niein^ ; and Napoleon, on June 19th, entered Tilsit, 
d town on the bank of that river. An armistice wa.s 
there agreed upon on the 22d„ between the French and 
Russians, to be followed by a similar armistice witht 
tlie Prussians, the Niemen and Narew being tlie bound- 
ary between the two armies. To the Kin^ of Pnissia 
at this time notliing was remaining but Memol and its 
territory. An interview took place between the two 
Fmperoi'S qn a ralt upon tlie Niemen, June 2.5th, 
attended with every expression of mutual regard : both 
armies indulged in social festivity ; and on July 7th, 
a peace was concluded at Tilsit between these two great 
potentates. The treaty related entirely to tlieir allies, 
as they had no differences to adjust with respect to one 
another. To Prussia was restored the conquests made 
upon her in Germany aud Silesia, with a few excep- 
tions. The greater part of tliose provinces in Poland, 
wliich had been annexed to Prussia in tlie partitions of 
that country, were conferred on the King of Saxony 
(as that Elector was now entitled), under the name of 
the Duchy of Warsaw, to be governed according to 
a new constitution framed on the model of that of 
France ; and a road for a military communication be- 
twemi this duchy and Saxony was allowed througii 
the Prussian territory. Dantzic, with a temtory of two 
leagues round it, was restored to its independence un- 
dei’ the protection of the Kings of Prussia and Saxony; 
and the navigation of the Vistula was declared free. 
The Dukes of Saxe-Coburg, Oldenburg, and Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin, were restored to tiieir possessions,d}ut the 
ports in Oldehbuig were to be garrisoned by French 
trolls tiU peace between France and England ; and till 
ttot period^ all the ports in Prussia were to be shut 
agjdnst ^6 EpgUsh. The Emperor of Russia ackilow-' 
/ j p 4 
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ledgcd the confedcj'ation of the Rhine, and, the Buona* 
parte Kings of Naples, Holland, and Westphalia, winch 
last kingdom was ' then marked out for Napoleon’s 
A onngest brother Jerome. Hostilities were inimediately 
to cease between Russia and the Porte, and the Russian 
troo])s AAore to be withdrawn from Moldavia j bU|fc tl^st 
proAiiJce was not to be occupied by Turkish troops till 
. after a definitive treaty between the tw'o powers, for 
the effecting of which Russia accepted the mediation of 
France. > 

The King of Sweden was now the only continental 
potentate who resisted the arms of the French con- 
(pieior. Having in jiersoii taken the command of his 
troojis in Pomciaiua, he declared his intention of ac- 
knowledging only the first stipulated armistice of ten 
days, and in the meantime he employed himself in im- 
pro\ing the fortifications of Stralsund, and erecting 
new' works on the isle of Rugen. Marshal Bnine, on 
the expiration of the armistice, advanced with his army, 
and made an attack upon the Swedes in their entrench- 
ments, which were carried after a brave and sanguinary 
resistance, and the Swedes retired under the widls of 
Stralsiiml. That city was evacuated Jiy the King on 
the night between the "l9th and ^Oth of August, who 
landed his troops on Rugen. They capitulated early 
in September, in which capitulation were included all 
the Baltic islaiuls on the German coast. 

The ascendancy acquired by the French minister at 
the Ottoman court, who had insisted upon its shutting 
the passages of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus 
against the English and Russian ships, occasioned tlie 
British government, at the beginning of this year, to 
send a fleet of seven ships of the line besides frigates 
and bomb-vessels, under the command of Sir J. Duck- 
worth, with orders to force the passage of the Darda- 
nelles, sand, if’ certain terms of agreement were not ac- 
ceded Mtby fbe Porte, to bombard Constantin^le* 
The flifMl^assed the outer castles of the straits on Feb- 
Tuai^ltfth, at which time a Turkish squadron consisting 
trf’ al^gun ship, four frigates, and jsevergji qorvettes. 
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was Mng at anchor within the inner castles. Sir Sidney 
Smith was then sent with three <ihips of the line to de- 
. stroy the Torkish ships, if any opposition were made to 
their further passage ; and the inner castles having 
opened a heavy fire on the fleet, which was returned 
with g^eat effect, Sir Sidney executtnl his orders by 
driving on shore and burning theTuikisli squadron. 
The guns of a strong battery on the land were at the 
same time spiked by a detachment of marines. 'Die 
English fleet tlien anchored near the Prince’s isles, about 
eight miles from Consfantinople, whence a correspond- 
ence was for some time carried on between Mr, Ar- 
buthnot, the British minister, who was on board the 
fleet, and Admiral Duckworth, on one part, and the 
Turkish ministers on tlic otlicr. It was required by the 
former, as a condition of peace and amity, that all the 
ships of war belonging to the Porte, with the necessary 
stores and jn'ovision, should be delivered to the Eng- 
lish commander, in which case he would offer no in- 
jury to the city, but immediately withdraw his .squadron 
beyond the Dardanelles. Such a proposal was not 
likely to be acquiesced in, and measures were adopted 
with the greatest activity for defending the city by. 
numerous batteries, and fitting all the Turkish men of 
war in the canal for action*. Tliese prejrarations, and 
the slate of the weather, rendered a nearer apjrroach 
to Constantinople scarcely practicable ; and indeed the 
mischief that might have been done by a boinbiu’dment 
of this fine capital could not have answered any good 

S olitical purpose} Sir J. Duckworth thtrefore hastened 
IS dejiarture before the passage of the Dardanelles 
should be either entirely closed, or rendeied much 
more hazardous. On March ist, he repassed the 
sastles, which saluted him with the fire of vast blocks 
of marble, one of which, weighing 800 pounds, cut in 
two tlie main-mast of the Windsor nian of war. This 
expedition cost about 250 men killed and wounded, 
and conferred no advantage on the nation, and little 
credit on the advisers. 
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Tlie failure on this occasion appeared ta be iiisome 
measure compensated by the success of an attempt 
against another seat of the Ottoman power. On the 
5th of March a force of about 5000 men was sent from 
Messina under the command of Major-General Mac* 
kenzie Frazer, of which, on the l6th, a part 
to the westward of Alexandria. The English Conkil 
residing in this place advised the general not to delay 
landing the troops with him, though man y of the trans* 
ports had not yet arrived, because the French consul 
was endeavouring to procure the admission of a body of 
Albanians to defend the town. Thi« was accordingly 
put in execution on the 18th, and the troops having 
taken possession of the castle of Aboukir, and the cut 
between lakes Maadie and Marcotis, Alexandria capi- 
tulated on the 20th, By the terms, the vessels belong- 
ing to the government, and all public property, were 
given up to the British ; the crews were to be sent to 
a Turkish port, but under condition not to serve against 
England or its allies till exchanged. Hie loss by which 
this success was obtained was inconsiderable $ and on 
the day of the treaty, the missing transports arrived, and 
►two days after, Sir J. Duckworm’s squadron. 

There being danger of a want of provisions at Alex- 
andria unless Rosetta and Rhamanie were in the fiiitish 
occupation. General Fraser on the 27 th detached a body 
of about 1500 men to take possession of the former j 
but their commander incautiously marching into the 
town without previous examination, the troops received 
so brisk a fire from roofr and windows, that after the 
loss of 300 killed and wounded, they found it necessary 
to retreat to Aboukir. The want becoming more urgent, 
another corps of about 2500 under General Stewart was 
sent to reduce Rosetta. The summons io surrender 
being diSr^arded, they began to erect batteries against 
the plMaB; and as a succour of Mamelukes was expected 
by tltfPvritish, Lieutenant-Colonel Macleod was de- 
tacknPto seize a post in order to facilitate their junction. 

days passed in fruitless expectation ; at length a 
great number of vessels were descried jiailuiS'ddwn the 
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Nil^inrhich vrere' not doubted to contain a reinforcement 
• to the enemy from Cairo. Orders were immediately 
•sent to Cotonel Macleod'to return from his position, 
but they were unfortunately intercepted, and his de. 
tachment was completely cut off. General Stewart re- 
traitW fighting all tire way to Alexandria; and this 
' att^fiapt On Rosetta cost 1000 men in killed, wounded, 
and missing. A formidable force of the enemy now 
approaching Alexandria, the inhabitants of which jdso 
were disaffected, a flag of truce was sent by General 
Fraser, offering immediately to quit Egypt with his army 
on condition that the British prisoners should be 
liberated, whidi was readily agreed to ; and the troops 
sailed for Sicily on the 23d of September. 

On the first day of this year, the Dutch island of 
CiW<;oa was taken by a sMadrbn of fotir frigates under 
tlie command of Captain Brisbane, detached from the 
fleet of Admiral Dacres. The harbour was defended 
by regular fortifications, of which. Fort Amsterdam 
'alone mounted 66 pieces of cannon ; and across theen- 
trance were moored two frigates and two armed 
schooners. The assailants, however, in a very short 
time, and with an inconsiderable loss, carried the forts 
by storm, and the shipping by boarding, and a capitula- 
tion yielded the island to his Britannic Majesty, the 
garrison and crews of the ships of war remaining pn- 
■ soners "Df war. 

, In the autumn of the preceding year an armament 
was sent to the Rio de la Plata, under the command of Sir 
S. Auchmuty, and conveyed by Sir C. Stirling, who was 
appointed to supersede Sir H. Pelham as naval com- 
mander on that station. On arriving at Maldonado, 
the general resolved to make an attempt on Montevideo, 
as'the only place on the river which could be assailed 
probable advantage, and on January 18th the troops 
jpbre landed near that town. A body of about 6,0(X) 
'men mardbed out on the following day to idtack tlicui, 
but were repulsed with great slaughter, and the British 
force afterwards commenced the siege of the place. 
The worl^'uei^ejl^qjd affong, and were ably defended ; 
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but a j)racticabie breach being made on Febmary td, il; 
was resolved no longer to delay an assault. This* was 
effected before day break on the next morning ; and 
after a severe action, in which about 560 of the assail- 
ants were killed or wounded, and more than double the 
number of the defender, every thing Avas caniellexccpt 
the citadel, which soon surrendered. Tlie gene^, in 
his narrative, adds a circumstance highly to the credit of 
his troops, as well as of their commander, that “ early 
in the morning tJie town was quiet, and the women were 
peaceably walking the streets.” The admiral co- 
operated in this brilliant achievement, having landed 
800 marines to assist the land forces, and arranged his 
ships so as to prevent any escape from the harbour. 
The prizes taken at Montevideo were 57 West-Indiaraen 
and merchantmen, besides several gun-boats, and armed 
vessels. 

Before intelligence had been received in England of 
the rc-captuix' of Buenos Ayres by the Spaniards, it had 
been resolved by the ministry to send out an expedition 
for the reduction of the province of Chili. For this 
piupose a force of 4,200 men was placed under the com- 
mand of Brigadier-General Crawfurd, wliich sailed ^t 
the end of October 1806, accompanied by a naval force 
under Admiral Murray. The intelligence above men- 
tioned occasioned an order to be afterwards dispatched 
for the expedition to change its oWeet, and proceed tp 
the river la Plata. Being overtaken at the Cape of 
Good Hope, it sailed accordingly for the new destina- 
tion, and arrived in tire river on June 11th, when the 
conjoined British force in that quarter amounted to 
9,500 men. General Wlptelocke, who had in the mean- 
time been nominated ko the supreme command of the 
forces in South America, left England in March, taking . 
with him an additional force of 1630 men, the service ex- 
pected Mto him being the reduction of the whole prpi 
vince iplluenos Ayres. At this time two parlies ex- 
isted^ the city of that name ; one devoted entirely^ to 
th^||paniBh government j the otlier entertaining views of 
fttfoAVing off the yoke of their ijtoftief qountty, and 
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er^cMng an independent state. The latter were thought 
prepared to join the British, if a promise was made them 
tof securing their independence, but as there was a pro- 
*bability that the restoration of the province wouJtf be ' 
made a condition of peace with Spain, there wtus an oh- 
vious diflSculty in treating with this part^. 

Ocni&ral Whitelocke anived in la Plata in May, and 
took the command of the troops. On June ystli the 
united force, to the number of 7*800 men, was landed 
about so miles to the east of Buenos Ayres, and after 
a fatiguing march, the different divisions assembled in 
the spbiirbs of that city, which was nearly invested. 
On the mornmg of July 5th a general attack was or- 
dered, each coips to enter by the streets opposite to it, 
and all with unloaded musquets. Tlv? greatest intrepidity 
was displayed in tlie arduous attempt to execute this 
plan, which was so far successful, that two strong 
posts weie gained in tlie town, Ifut at the expence of ' 
2,500 men in killed, wounded, and prisoners ; the 
fire from the tops of houses, and every advantageous 
position, upon the exposed and defenceless troops, 
ha^g been most murderous. On the following morn- 
ing General Liniercs sent a letter to the English com- 
mander, offering to give up all the prisotfers taken 
in this action, and also all those made wdth Ge- 
neral Beresford, if he would desist from any further 
attack, and withdraw the British armament from la 
Plata ; intimating, that such was the exasperation of 
the populace, tliat he could not answer for the safety of 
the prisoners were offensive measures persisted in. 
Whitelocke, influenced (he says) by this consideration, 
and reflecting on the little advantage to be obtained 
from the possession of a countiy absolutely hostile, 
agreed to the proposal. This termination of an enter- 
prize from which much had been expected occasioned 
grhsit dissatisfaction, and the general, on his return, was 
tried by a court martial, whpse sentence was “ that he 
be cashiered, and decided totally unfit and unwoithy 
to serve his Miuesty in any military capacity whatever;” 
a 'decision cpnnnne^by the King, and approved by the 
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public. It was thought, however, that a cenaufe Iras 
not less merited by those who had recommended 
such an employment, a man whose militaiy reputation 
appears never to Wve entitled him to a trust of that 
importance. 

The new parliament assembled on June S@d, whea^ 
Mr. Abbot was unanimously re-elected speaker bf, 
House of Commons. The parties of 'the late and pre- 
sent ministers mustered in all their strength i and 606 
members of the Commons, the greatest number ever 
known on the occasion, attended the delivery, by com- 
mission, of the King's speech, llie topic with which 
this composition commenced, was that appeal to the 
people, which his Majesty had made by the dissolution 
of the last pailiament, with respect to the dif^renccs 
between him and his former ministers ; and the King 
acquaints the parliament, that since’ the events which 
led to the dissolution," “ he has received, in numerous 
addresses from his subjects, the warmest as.suranccs of 
their aftectionate at^hment to his person and govern- 
ment, and of their firm resolution to support hint in 
maintaining the just rights of his crown, and the tme 
principles of the constitution.” His Majesty further 
expresses his confidence that he shall experience, in all 
the dcUberations of parliament, a determination to aiibrd 
him an equally loyal, zealous, and affectionate support. 
As this might be regarded as a kind of manifesto against . 
a party in the state, it was not to be expected that the 
corresponding addresses would pass with unanimity. 
Accordingly, in the House of lairds. Lord Fortescuo , 
moved an mnendment strongly censuring the measure 
of the dissolution of parliament, imd the reasons which 
the ministers had offered for its justification, which, upon 
a division, was rejected by a mmority of IdO^to 67 . A 
similar asuendment moved in the jEimise of Commons, 
by Lord IfiGwick, Was negatived by 350 to 166 ; lind 
thus thn solidify of tlie .preient administratiQD was 
fnliy elfludished. ' 

first public measure of inmortance was. the iau 
troductioB, by Xxird Castiereagb, sew nfilitaiy 
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thApmpQBC ofTtfhkk WBB to Bu^ent the regular army 
from militia, and to supply the deficiencies accruing 
'to the latter, by a supplementary militia. This design 
was to be effected by two bills, the operation of which 
would add at least 38,000 men to the gross military 
force of the country, and 28,000 to the regular army. 
Hfy ktfdship according moved the bills which, after 
long debates, were passed in both Houses. 

The state of Ireland became a topic of parliamentary ' 
discussion, in consequence of a bill moved by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, then secretary to the lord lieutenant, for the 
suppression of insurrection in that country, and to pre- 
vent tlie disturbance of the peace. Ihe provisions 
were to be the same with those of the insurrection act of 
1796 , with respect to the power of the lord-lieutenant 
to proclaim distmbed counties, and the authority of the 
magistrates to arrest persons found out of their dwellings 
between sun-set and sun-rise, but with the requirement 
that persons so arrested shmild be tried at Ihe quarter 
sessions by tlic magistrates and assistant barristeis, with 
the addition of a King’s counsel sent for the purpose. 
Another bill was to prevent imprrper persons from 
keeping arms by certain regulations. Both thei|,6 passed 
into laws, though not without considerable opposition. 
Their necessity was admitted by Mr. Grattan 
A bMl having been introduced for preventing the 

S ant of offices in reveirion, it was rejected in the 
ouse of Lords by 15 to 9 . 

Parliament was prorogued on the 2d of August. 1 he 
-qjeech on this occai^iou, delivered by commisuon, did 
not conceal the formidable difficulties and daiu ^rs 
which this country had to encounter, but e\j ies>.eti a 
confidence in the parliament and people, in 
bis Majesty “ to maintain against anj^ undue pieicn- 
^uMiSj and hostile confederacy, those just rights viliich, 
aB essential to. the honour of his crown, and the tiu; 
interests of his people* he was determined nev». ■ r 
surren^.” These words probably alhided tp Adi - 
mkiation of the neiw ministry relative to an expedition. 
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the result of which forms a very' interesting 8Uh|(lt;it>ipf 
narration for the remainder of tlie year. ' 

The plan of the French Emperor for .ruining' 'Wte/ 
European commerce of England, and subverting 4her‘ 
na\ al superiority, was too openly avowed to leave arfy 
doubt that he would employ all possible mcfma'for 
bringing it to effect ; and experience had shevhi that 
neutral rights stood for notliing when opposed* to the 
• execution of his designs. His Berlin decree, by whi^ 
the whole of Great Britain was so extravagantly ‘de- 
clared in a state of blockade, was in fact a declaration 
of hostility against eveiy maritime power in connection 
with her, and by some of tliese, representations were 
made against it. A British order of council issued on 
January 7th by Way of counteraction, and which pro- 
hibited the trade of neutrals from any one port to 
another, both being in the possession of France or he^r 
allies, added to the restraints on neutral commerce, anti 
left all inferior powers in a state of necessary submission 
to the orders of one or both of the belligerents. Den- 
maik, one of the principal of these, too much habituated 
to independence to make a voluntaiy sacrifice of it, 'but 
W weak and too much exposed to assert it with eflect, 
was.reduced to a distressing dilemma. Having formerly 
taken a part in the maritime confederacy against the 
claims of England, and severely suffered from it, she 
was by no means inclined to a new quarrel with that 
power j on the other hand, the immense preponderancy 
of France by land, and the presence of her amies in the 
nortli of Europe, to which all the continential territory 
of Dejimark lay opeh, rendered any resistance to ’ the 
will of her ruler extremely hazardous. It does’ not 
appeat ascertained how far the * nihediate designs of 
Napoleon ^W^ust the Danish independence'extended', 
'or to whip^gree the government of Denmark -tvas 
prepar|i@^’ acquiesce in his demands ; but the Ei^lish 
ministo^were persuaded that sooner or later Denmai^ 
must be absorbed in that vortex of domination froiA 
which Russia and Prussia had been unable to 
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themselves, ^^igorous nieasm i's were therefore resoh od 
upon to render tliis teriniiiatioii as little injurious as |K)s- 

^ sibJc to this country. 

* III the smnmer a powerful expedition was secretly 
fitted out, consisting of an army of ‘2(),iK)U men, and 
a fleet -of 27 sail of the line, with a great number of 
smaller armed ships and bomb vessels. A division of 
this fleet, under the command of (’ormnodore Keats, 
was first detached to the Great Belt, with orders to 
allow no military tbree whatever to enter the Island of 
Zealand. 'I'ln* main body of the fleet, commanded by 
Admiral Gambier, with the army, proceeded to the 
Sound, where the latter was reinforceil by the troops 
which had acted as auxiliaries to the King of Sweden 
at Straisiind under Lord (’athcarl, who was a[)})oiuted 
to the chief command. Mr. Jackson was at the same 
time sent to the Court of Denmark, lor the purpose of 
an amicable negotiation, and the condition upon which 
he was to insist, as its cs.sential basis, was the delivery 
of the Danish fleet to the British Admiral, on a solemn 
assurance that it should bo restored at the conclusion 
of the war between Great Britain and France, On his 
proceeding to ('openhagen, August J‘Jt.h, he found not 
a gun mounted on its ramparts, nor any assemblage ol 
troops in Zealand, The subject of his mission was 
communicated to the Ihince llegent of Denmark, and 
some efforts w'cre made to protract the negotiation, ob- 
viously to give time for making defensive preparations. 
Th e minister, liowever. brought it to a close by jnes- 
sing the ultimatum, and it will not be thought extra- 
ordinary that the (lemarid lesjiccting the fleet was re- 
jected. He then returned to the Britisti squadron, and 
informed the conimaiulers that nothing was lelt but 
« oercive measures. 

On Augiast 1 0th the troops were landed on Zealand 
without opposition, and having easily' repulsed some 
attempts for retarding their advance, closely invested 
C'openiiagen on the land side, and erected batteries, 
Tlicse, together with the bomb-vessels, opened a tre- 
mendous fire upon the town on tJie night of September 
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which soon produced an apparently general confla^ 
gration. “ The flames (says Admiral GamMet in', his; * 
dispatch) were kept up in different places till the 
evening of the 5th, when a considerable part of the city 
being consumed, and the conflagration threatening the 
speedy destruction of the rest, the general comthanding 
the garrison sent out a flag of truce, desiring an anhis-- 
tice, to affl)rd time to treat for a capitulation.” The' 
articles being settled on the 8th, the British army took- 
j)ossession of the citadel and dock yards ; and the ' 
Admiral innnediately began rigging the ships to be 
delivered up, for their conveyance with their stores and 
whole equipment to England. They were in number 
18 ships of the line, 15 frigates, and some brigs and 
gunboats. It was stipulated that after the removal of 
the ships, or six weeks after the capitulation, tlie 
British troops should deliver up the citadel of Copen- 
hagen, and evacuate Zealand ; that all property public 
and private, with the exception of the shipping and 
stores above-mentioned, should be respected, and all 
[irisoners mutually given up ; and expectations appear 
to have been entertained on our part that the harmony 
between the two nations would be restored ; but the 
wound which had been inflicted was too severe to be 
thus healed. The act of involving in flames the capital 
of a countiy at a time of profound peace, and carrying 
off its whole maritime force without any ground of 
complaint, bore the appearance of such a flagrant vio- 
lation of right and justice, that it was loudly exclaimed 
against, not only by the sufferers, but by all Europe, 
which could not, or would not, enter into the reasons of 
justifleation held forth by the British government. 
How it was considered at home vdll appear in the 
parliamentary transactions t>f the subsequent' year ; ' 
and its pdlitical consequences alone will now be briefly ' 
noted. , . 

Mtf Jackson was absolutely refused landing upon 
Daniil ground to renew the negotiatipn .which had 
been thus broken off; and the British fleet hadscarCdy 
quitted the road of Copenhagen, before a num]ter':.of 
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small armed vessels came out to make 4epredati<ma on 
the English commerce, in which they obtained con- 
eideratde success. British property was confiscated 
"with the greatest rigour, and all correspondence with 
Great Britain was prohibited under severe penalties. 
The Emperor of Russia, in a declaration issued on 
• October 31st, dwelt on the aggression upon Denmark 
as a cause for breaking off all connection with England, 
and renewing the armed neutrality; and he engaged 
never to re-establish concord between the two nations 
till satisfaction should be given to Denmark. The en- 
mity of Napoleon to this country could not be aug- 
mented ; but in a manifesto he represented in the most 
odious light the assault on Copenhagen ; and by new 
edicts, carried to the utmost extremity his violent mea- 
sures for excluding all British commerce from tiic coun- 
tries subjected to his authority. 

At this period, when eveiy port in the north seas, 
those of Sweden excepted, was shut against the traffic 
of this country, the acquisition of the small island of 
Heligoland was an advantage of considerable import- 
ance. It surrendered by capitulation on September4th, 
to Vice-Admiral Russel, and thus afforded a safe recep- 
tacle at all seasons for small vessels, and an entranos tO' 
all the rivers of that part of Germany. 

The weak court of Spain was in this year hastening to 
that state of internal disseiition and degradation which 
soon after occasioned the deposition of the royal family. 
On October SOth, an extraordinary decree (or rather 
manifesto) was issued by the King of Spain, acquaint- 
ing his subjects that his life and crown had been 
brought into danger by a conspiracy of which his son 
was the author, whom, in consequence, he had caused 
to be atrested. The ground of this charge was a clan- 
di; Stine correspondence carried on by the Prince of 
/tsturias with the French Emperor, on the subject of a 
marriage between him and a princess of the Buonaparte 
family. Through the interposition of the Prince o£ 
Preface (Godov) a reconciliation was efifected, the Prince < 
of AitiiriM having been induced to write penitential 
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letters to his father and mother, in which, however, 
there was no confession of a heinous design. Sodn after, 
a treaty was concluded between the sovereigns of France 
ami Spain, the object of which was a partition of the 
kingdom of Portugal, but in return for the portion to 
devolve on the King of Etruria, his kingdom of Tus- 
cany was to be ceded to the King of Italy (Napoleon). 
By a secret convention, French troops were to be 
admitted into Spain, and others were to be assembled 
at Bayonne, to assist in the conquest of Poi tugal ; and 
thus a handle was given for placing Spain at the disposal 
of the French Emperor, 

After tlic peace of Tilsit, Napoleon, fearing no oj)- 
position to Ins farther projects towards the supremacy 
of Enro])'.*, demanded of the court of Portugal that it 
sJiouId sJuit, th.' ports of that country against England, 
detain all fin- Englisli residing in Portugal, and conlis- 
catc all British property ; and denounced war in case of 
rcfii.'.al. B’ithout \vaiting for a reply, he ordered the 
detention of all the Portuguese merchant vessels in the 
French ports, 'i'iie Prince of I’ortugal, sensililo of his 
weakness, wished to temporize by a limited compliance, 
and in the meantime made preparations for a departin-e 
to Brazil. The measures he was obliged to adopt 
agaiiist the British trade and property caused tlie 
English ambassador, Lord Stxangford, to make a re- 
irtonstrance against the conduct of the Portuguese 
government, and to go on board the British squadron 
at the mouth of the Tagus, under the command of 
Sir Sidney Smith. The intercourse between the am- 
bassador and the government was afterguards renewed ; 
and a French army having now entered Portugal, the 
prince, on November 29th, with all the r9yal family, 
Sailed from the Tagus with his ftegt of eight sail of the 
line .and four frigates, and proceeded for Rio Janeiro, 
accompanied by four English men of war. Before tlie 
fleet left' the river, a combined army of Frencli 
and‘%aniards appeared in sight of Lisbon, with Gene- 
iid Junot, who nad formerly been Rench ambassador 
Ip Poi^Q^l, at its -head. He ehtefod Lisbon without 
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opposition, disarmed the inhabitants, levied contribii. 
tioils, and ^treated it as a conquest of the French 
‘ arms. 

Although the differences between Great Britain and 
America were not entirely adjusted, yet there ap- 
peared such a disposition to accommodation, that the 
government of the latter had suspended the operation 
of a non-iraportation act against British goods which 
had passed in the preceding year. An incident, 
however, occurred, which endangered an immediate 
breach between tlie two countries. On June 23d, the 
Leopard English nian of war meeting off the Capes of 
Virginia with the Chesapeak American frigate, a dis* 
pule took place relative to a search required by the 
former, for some deserters from the British navy known 
to be on board tlie latter. The American captain 
lef using to admit the search, he received a broadside 
ifoni the Leopard, which killed and wounded several 
men, after which he struck his colours. A great dame 
was excited by this ti'ansaction in the United States ; 
and on July 2d, a proclamation w'as issued by the 
president, in which, after stating in strong terms. the 
injury received, and alHrming that the men re-clainied 
were native citizens ol‘ the United States, he orifercd 
the immediate departure of all British ships of war 
bearing commissions from the government, from all the 
iiarbouvs and wati'rs of the States, and interdicted all 
intercourse with them should they refuse, lie also 
forbade the entrance of all such ships, unless compelled 
by sti-ess of weather, or by the pursuit of an enemy, 
or hearing public dispatches. Letters of an unpleasant 
teuour afterwards passed betwreen Commodore Douglas 
..nd the mayor. of ^NoI^lk in Virginia ; but at length a 
( cputation from tbeTown was politely received by the 
commodore, and he sailed away for Halifax. 

On October 27tli, a message wp delivered to the 
American Congrei^s . from the president, which Jbegan 
with recounting, little (flrcumstahces of the negotiation 
with the .British^ ipji^tfy' in the, la^ year, and the 
reasons why he had not accepted the propose treaty, 

ft 3 
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It was then said, that amicable discussions were still 
going on, when the outrage above-mentioned was per- 
peti'ated, for which satisfaction had been demanded 
from the English government. Complaint was next 
made of a new violation of maritime rights by England, 
which had issued an order interdicting all trade between 
ports not at amity with her ; and as wis nation was now 
at war with nearly every country on the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean seas, the American vessels were required 
to sell their cargoes in the first port at which they 
touched, or to bring them back unsold. Under this new 
law, 'it was asserted, many seizures and condemnations 
had been made. 

Full proof having been brought, that one of the de- 
serters taken on board the Chesapeak had entered the 
British navy as an Englishman, and served on board 
different ships, he was condemned by a court-martial at 
Halifax, and executed. To prevent future occurrences 
of the like kind, a proclamation was published in ^ the 
London Gazette for re-calling and prohibiting British 
sailors from serving foreign princes and states ; and in 
the same piece the right of searching i.ational ships for 
British seamen is renounced, but that of taking them 
from merchant ships is retained. 

On December 22d, the American Congress adopted a 
measure which, in a people so much attached to com- 
merce, was a striking proof of the perplexities under 
which they laboured in consequence of the contending 
orders issued by England and France, respecting the 
trade of neutrals. By way of avoiding the losses and 
disputes to which such a state of things perpetually ex- 
posed them, an act was passed, laying a strict embargo 
on all vessels belonging ^ the United States, and at the 
same time commanding ships from all other nations to 
quit the American, harbours, as soon as the act is notified 
to thei]^ either with or without cargoes. 

A*;ilimlution in the Turkish throne occurred in this 
yeMj^mcasioned discontents prevailing particidarly 
atl^% the Janizanes, who were je^ous of a new insti- 
tutidn of troops doathed and disciplined after the 
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European manner. In the latter part of May,; meetings 
wete held between some leaders of the Janizaries and 
’* the Ulemas*, or men of the law, at which it was .detei:? 
mined tliat Sultan Selim should be dethroned,, and bis 
nephew Mustapba be placed in his stead. On the ^th 
of the month the Janizaries broke out into open mutiny f 
and though, according to the custom oi‘ that court, , an 
attempt was made to appease them by the sacrifice 
several members of the divan, who had incurred their 
displeasure, they were not to be diverted fi'om their * 
purpose. Mustapha, being taken out of the prison in 
which he was confined, was raised to tlic throne, and 
he had the humanity to spare the life of his abdicated 
uncle. 

In the East Indies, a native chief who held of the 
Company as a zemindar, named Doondea Khan, refusing 
to appear before a magistrate on a summons for ar^ 
rear of tribute, took refuge in his fort of Comona, where 
he was besieged by a military force under Major-General 
Dickens. An attempt to storm the place, on November 
18th, was defeated with a loss of JOO men in killed and 
wounded. On the next day the Khan evacuated, that 
fortress, and proceeded to another, which, also, he aban- 
doned after a bombardment, and escaped with his troops 
across the Jumna. 

The Danish West-India islands of St. Thomas, St. 
John’s, and St. Croix, submitted without resistance in 
December, to a British squadron commanded by Sir A. 
Coclu’ane. 
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Yeak of George III. 48 & 49. 

Parliament 1 & 2. 

kl/tg.s Spcrr/i, — Debates on the Transactions at CA.pmha^en, — Z)/a'- 
cnssion of the Orders in Covncih — Budget, — Clause in the Mutiny 
Act pennittiv<i^ EnlislmeM for Life ^ — Local Militia, -^Bill against 
the Grant of Offices in Reversion. — Bills altering the Punishment 
of stealing froyn the Person; and, for the better Adminisi ration (f 
Justice in Scotland. — Bill prohibiting Distillation from Grain. — 
Affairs of Spain — Insurrection at Madrid^ and Abdication of the 
King in favour if his Son. — The Royal Family go to Bayonne^ xehcre 
the Father and Son tranfer all their Rights to Napoleon . — Bloody 
Conflict at Madrid between the Inhabitants and the French Troops , — 
The Crown of Spain bestowed on Joseph BuonapaHe, — General In- 
surrection if the Spanish Nation against the French. — Its Cause 
adopted by Great Biitain and Portugal. — F.ventsat Cadiz. — Suy - 
render of the French General Dupont. — Actions in Valencia and 
An agon. — Campaign in Portugal, — Convention ofCintra. — Re- 
volt of Spanish Troops in Denmark, — Spanish Supreme Junta in- 
.stalled, — Conference between Napoleon and the Fnnperor Ale.va7ider 
at F^rfuri, — Napoleon enters Spain with a great Army, — French 
Successes. — SirJ. Moore's Advance and Retreat, — Finland invaded 
by the Russians, and War between them and the Stvedes. — Armistice 
and Convention, — Further Annexations to France. — The Papal Ter- 
riforics., and other Districts, annexed to the Kingdom (f Italy , — 
General System (f Education in France. — Murat declared King of 
Naples. — Revolutions in Turkey. — Naval Transactions . — Failun. 
(f a Negotiation between England and the jimvrican States, and Con- 
tinuance of the Embargo, — Death of ih^ King tf Denmark, — French 
Royal Family lake Refuge in Eng} and » 


pN J^^iuary 3!st parliament was opened by commis- 
sion wi0i a sp^ch in which foreign affairs were dwelt 
upon a£ unusu^ length, their situation being unfoitu- 
nat(^ such as gave occasion for mentioning almost 
every European state as an enemy. The determination 
of France to force the fleets of Portugal and Denmark 
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into hostility with this country was first noticed, as the 
cause of the policy adopted towards those courts; and it 
'was lamented that the failure of an attempt for negoti- 
ation with the latter had authoiizcd having recourse to 
the extremity of force. To the machinations of France 
was also attributed the hostile conduct of his Majesty’s 
late allies, of which, that of Russia was more particu- 
larly animadverted upon. With respect to the difter- 
ences subsisting with the United States of America, it 
was said that an immediate and spontaneous reparation 
had been offered for the unauthorized act of force com- 
mitted against an American sliip of war, but that the 
government of that country had attempted to connect 
with the question relative to this act, pretensions in- 
consistent with the maritime rights of Great Bribiin, 
which his Majesty is determined never to admit. Par- 
liament is further informed, that the French decree of 
blockade of this whole kingdom had in the first instance 
been retorted by a measure of mitigated retaliation ; 
but this proving ineffectual, it had been found necessary 
to adopt others of greater rigour, which would require 
parliamentary aid to give them full operation. The in- 
creased product of the revenue is then mentioned ns a 
subject of congratulation. In fine, it is affirmed, in his 
Majesty’s name, that if ever there was a just ami nar 
tional war, it is the present ; and that he confidently 
trusts that the characteristic spirit of the British nation 
will be displayed in facing the unnatural combination 
gathered round it. The usual motions for addresses oh 
tlic speech gave ri.se to debate.s, the subjects of whicn 
being afterwards more fully discussed, they may be 
ni'ssed over. The addresses were carried in both 
houses without a division. 

'J’he expedition to Denmark was the leading topic of 
debates in both Houses of Parliament, whicli occurred in 
consequence of various motions relative to tlie subject. 
It appears to have been con.sidered most methodically 
in a motion by Mr. Ponsonby, who proposed to take a 
view of it in the three distinct relations of Denmark, 
Russia, and France ; arid 1st, to endeavour to ascertain 
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the disposition of the Danisli government towards this 
country for some time previously to the attack on , Co- 
penhagen j 2d, whether immediately after the treaty 
of Tilsit Russia had entirely abandoned herself to the 
councils of France; 3d, what means France possessed 
to compel Denmark to depart from her system of neo* 
trality, and especially how far the former power could 
have succeeded in any attempts to annoy us in .the 
Baltic. As his motion for papers to elucidate' these 
points was negatived by 253 votes against 108, the 
proof on either part was left deficient. It was however 
admitted, that there was no evidence of hostile intentions 
of Denmark towards this country before the aggression ; 
and all that Mr. Canning endeavoured to establish on 
that head was, that it was probable, from past experi- 
ence, that Denmark would be induced by inclination, 
or compelled by force, to join tlie league against us. 
With respect to Russia, it was held by the opposition, 
that there was no reason to suppose that any secret ar- 
ticles were contained in the treaty of Tilsit affecting tlie 
rights or interests of this country. The power of France 
to oblige the Danish court to become her instrument 
was very differently regarded by the disputants on tb« 
opposite sides. Her ability to reduce by her arms all 
the continental territory ol' Denmark was readily ad- 
mitted ; but some good judges were of opinion that it 
would have been extremely difficult for the French to 
have landed upon the Danish isles in face of their fleet. 
The secretary of war, however, read an extract ftom 
some official papers to shew that at one period some 
steps had been taken by the Danish government for the 
purpose of enabling their fleet to oppose sudr an attempt; 
Wt that they had beei> abandoneo, and that whrni the 
danger came, it was utterly unprepared for resistance. 
The attack and ^fence of the measure lay in a 
narrov^^apass. It was manifestly impossible to juap 
violation of all the laws subsisting between 
Ewiljj^ naftoiii, on any other ground than that of4;he 
pf a strong necessity of self-protecfttm^ and 
theidtigrfie of this -necessity was the point 
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ment There were some, indeed, who held that it 
would have been better to hav« encountered any hazard 
‘arising from* the possession oi' the Danish fleet by our 
enemies, than to have stained our national character hr 
a deed “^f lawless violence ; but it may be presumed, 
from the great majorities by which the ministers were 
supported, that the general feeling led to a diflereut con* 
elusion ; and the voice of the public appears to have 
coincided with that of parliament on the occasion. As 
to the mere party argument of recrimination employed 
against the late ministry, particularly by Mr. Canning, 
it mav be passed over. 

After several of the direct motions respecting this 
business had been disposed of. Lord Sidmouth moved 
for an address to the King, praying that tlie Danish 
fleet might be kept in such a state as not to preclude 
the possibility of restoring it, should circumstances oc- 
cur under which it might be expedient so to do. This 
moderate proposal was supported even by some who 
had defended the seizure of the fleet, and who thought 
it a measure both of justice, and of true policy; it 
was, however, negatived by 105 votes to 51. A similar 
motion in the House of Commons by Lord Folkstone 
had the same issue. Lord Sidmouth afterwards moved 
certain resolutions relative to Danish merchant-ships 
detained in British ports previously to hostilities between 
the two countries, and at a time when there was no 
alleged cause* of war or reprisals, and some of which 
had even decrees pronounced in their favour by the 
court of admiralty, as having been unjustly brought in ; 
the purpose of which was that they might be restored 
to their owners, after being made answerable, iu the 
*irst place, for the amount of British' property sequesr 
.rated in Denmark since the declaration of hostiuties. 
This motion also was opposed by the ministers, and 
negatived. 

Discussions concerning the orders in council, which 
had been issued subsequently to Napi^oii’s decree of 
blockade occupied the attention of imth Houses fgt 
some time after the diancellor of the exchequer had 
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troduced the subject on Fcbnuiiy 5th, by moving that 
these orders should be referred to the committee of ways 
and means. It was argued on tlie part of’ opposition, 
that this decree not having been acted uj)on, it w'as 
contrary both to justice and policy to oppose it" by mea- 
sures wdiich violated both the law of’ nations, -and the 
municipal law' of this country. On the other side it 
was maintained, that we had a comjiletc right to reta- 
liate upon the enemy his own measures ; tliat if he de- 
clared we sltould have no trade, we had a right to declare 
that he should have none ; and if he proclaimed British 
manufactures and colonial produce good prize, we had 
a right to do the same with respect to Fi’cnch. It was 
also held, that if neutrals acquiesced in restrictions im- 
posed by one belligerent, the other belligerent was war- 
ranted in considering such neutrals as a party to those 
restrictions. I'lie arguments used, witli re.spect to the 
right, amounted on the whole to the principle, that in- 
justice practised by power on one side, justices the same 
practice by power on the other side ; and that, in point 
of fact, the law of nations, having no supreme court to 
enforce it, is the law of the strongest. It was not diffi- 
culj;, how'cver, for the ministry in being, to recriminate 
upon the former ministry, on this as on other topics. 
With respect to the policy of these measures, a great 
variety of argument was employed on each side, during 
the debates on a bill brought in by the chancellor of tlu; 
exchequer, for making valid the orders of council, which 
finally passed bo.th Houses on March 25th. It was ac- 
companied by a bill for commercial intercoiu'se with 
America, which was intended to give time for making 
arrangements with that country, and in the mean while 
continuing an act, without which, trade could not be 
carried on hither in American vessels. 

On A||dl 11th, Mr. Perceval brought the annual 
budget' before the House. vHe stated the amount of the 
Supplies voted at about 43 millions for England, and 
5 , 700,000 for Ireland, and the produce of the war 
taxes at 20 millions. Aipong tire w-ays and means wt'ro 
a loan of 8 millions, and additional taxes to the amount 
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oi^ above 300,000/. A new financial j)lan introduced 
by him was that of enabling the holders of 3 pei’ cent, 
stoct to trapsfcr their stock to the commissionocs for 
‘the reduction of the national debt, and to receive 
equivalent annuities in its stead, lie pro|)Osed certain 
resolUtiTlris to this effect, which alterwar.ls passed into 
acts. ‘ 

The House of Commons having on March 8th £>:oue 
into a Committee on the mutiny bill, Lord CasUer -ugh 
made a motion for a clause to permit men to enlis’ tor 
life. The reasons which he assigned tor this alter..tion 
ol'Mr. AVindham’s plan of limited service, were the in- 
convenience that would accrue from he simnltaiieous 
discharge of all those who had enlisted foi' a limited 
term, and the burden that must fall on the country from 
the aceumuhited number of ])ensioiis on tlie other 
plan. Mr. Windham considered such a clause as sub- 
^•ersive of the system which liad been approved by 
parliament after long investigation, and adduced facts 
to shew that the system had been efficacious in its 
purpose of increasing the number of recruits. The 
clause, however, after being debated on, was carried in 
both Houses. 

A bill for establishing a local militia ofyO(),()tXl ipen, 
to be trained lor 28 days annually, was introiluced by 
Lord Ciisticreagli in April, and passed into a law. Its 
])rinciple was furtlicr extended to fScotland. 

Mr. Bankes early in the session brought in a hill, con- 
formably to fonner resolutions of the House of Commons, 
for preventing the grant of offices in reversion, or for 
joint lives with benefit of survivorship, which having 
passed that House, was thrown out by tlie Lords. Hav- 
ing however been again introduced, with a limitation to 
( lie year, and some other alterations, it was suffered to 
.»ass info a law. 

A measure lor the melioration of the criminal law 
of England, by lessening the number of capital punish# 
ments, was introduced into parliament in May, by Sif 
tS. Romilly, in a motion for repealing so ' much of an act 
of Queen Elizabeth as takes away the b^efit of clergy 
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ftom such as privately steal from the persons of others. ^ 
To the bill brought in for this purpose, the solicitor«> r 
general proposed a clause, declaring that stealing vritlv 
out a person’s knowledge, whether privily from the per- 
son or not, in contradistinction from robbery, s^iould be 
punished by banishment for life, or for a shorter period, 
not less than seven years, at the discretion of the judge, 
or, in favourable cases, by imprisonment ; and with this 
amendment, the bill passed. 

A bill for the better administration of justice in 
Scotland was introduced in this session by the lord 
chancellor, which consisted in dividing the court of- 
session into two chambers, to which certain powers 
were given of making regulations with respect to 
proceedings, and of issuing commissions to ascertain in 
what cases trials by jury might be proper. The bill 
passed into a law. 

A bill which occasioned considerable discussions, 
and was encountered by a powerful opposition from the 
landed interest, was one for prohibiting the distillation 
of spirit from corn or grain during a limited time. It 
bad two objects ; that of preventing such a consumption 
of grain as rendered the country dependent on foreign 
importation for a due supply of that necessary of life ; 
and that of affording relief to our sugar islands, the de- 
mand for tlie products of which was greatly reduced by 
the obstructions thrown in the way of commerce. The 
bill was carried, though by small majorities. 

Parliament was prorogued by commission on July 4th. 

The center of political interest in this year was the 
Spanish peninsula. The mysterious difference prevail* 
ing in the royal family of Spain, in which the King, 
reduced to a cypher by the p-edominant sway of the 
Queen’s great favouritfi Godoy, was thrown into alarm 
by the designs, real or pretended, of his son the Prince 
of Asturias, while the latter had apparently been led to 
sei^ H^^ort from a connection with the French Em* 
phror^bs been mentioned among the occurrences of 
thei|i^eceding year. How far Napoleon was originally 
inatrumental in promoting this family disagreement 
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Clin ;only be conjectured ; but, from the sequel, it is 
manifest that Spain was the capital object oi his am- 
bition after his extraordinary successes in the northern 
parts of Europe, and that he was intent upon making the 
greatest advantage of its domestic dissentions. Already- 
possessed of the capital of Portugal, and having secured 
free access for his troops to every part of the peninsula, 
he was upon the watch for the most favourable occasion 
to bring the whole within his grasp. 

Godoy, it is said, apprehending the loss of his power, 
had so far excited the fears of the imbecile King, that 
he meditated a retreat to Seville, and thence, probably, 
into South America, in imitation of the Prince of 
Portugal. A report of this intention becoming current 
at Madrid on March 15th, the populace assembled, and 
intrcated ihe Spanish soldiersnotto concur in the project 
of the King’s abandonment of his country. People 
from the country flocking in with the same disposition, 
an open insurrection burst out, and on the 17th an 
attack was made on the palace of Godoy at Aranjuez, 
which was repulsed by hi«« guards. Being, however, 
joined by the King’s guards, the people forced the 
palace, from whicli Godoy made a timely escape, but 
his brother was arrested. The French ambassador 
arrived at Aranjuez on that day ; and a decree was 
issued in the King’s name dismissing the Prince of 
Peace from all his employments. The populace how- 
ever stUl remained iu a state of insurrection at Aran- 
juez and Madrid, and pillaged the houses of several 
persons attached to the court. The King, now deprived 
of his prime minister, and incapable of originating any 
measure to restore tranquillity, published anotlier decree 
on the mth, in which he announced that he had abdi- 
«' *ted the throne in favour of his son, the Prince of 
'^sturias i but at the same time, with the usual dupli- 
city of weakness, he wrote a letter to Napoleon, intreat- 
ing, in the most submissive and adulatory terms, hh 
inteiposition, and declaring his abdication forced and 
null. The new King, under the title of Fer^nand*^ 
Vll., issued an edict on the SOth, confiscating all ftie 
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effects of the Prince of Peace, and nominating the D^ke 
of Infantado colonel of the guards, and .president of 
Caslille j and the council published an address fo the 
people of Madrid, for the purpose of restoring ordef, 
and inspiring confidence in the government. 

On March 24th the Grand Duke of Ber^(Murat) 
entered Madrid at the head of a French army, and was 
received by the inhabitants with apparent cordiality ; 
and the Spanish nation in general expressed their joy at 
the change in the crown, and especially on the fall of 
the detested Godoy. Najioleon about this time ad- 
vanced towards Bayonne, having made no explicit de- 
claration of tlie part he meant to take. He dispatchctl 
General Savary as his envoy to Ferdinand, who, on the 
dei-laration of the latter, that his sentiments respecting 
k’rance were the same with those of the King his father, 
assured him of the friendsliip of the Emperor, and that 
he would be recognized by him as King of Spain. Sa- 
vary also affirmed that his master was on Jiis way to 
Madrid. Ferdinand was now strongly urged to go (o 
meet the p]mperor as far as Burgos, and he left the 
capital for that purpose, attended by Savary. He was 
artfully drawn on from place to place till, not meeting 
the Einjicror, he was persuaded to go through to 
Bayonne. Great interest had in the meantime been 
making liy the Queen for the release of Godoy, who 
had been apprehended with the purpose of brirlking 
him to trial ; and a peremptory order being sent by 
Napoleon for liberating him, he was conveyed to 
Bayonne. 'I'liere, also, on April 30th arrived the de- 
posed King Charles and his Queen, their younger son 
Don Carlos having preceded, with a number of the 
Spanish nobility. Thus, by an imbecility almost be- 
yond example, thisbranch^pf the Bourbons threw them- 
selves entirely into the hands of the man who occupied 
another subverted Bonrbon throne, and rendered him 
the supreme arbiter of their differences. 

The French papers now' bega?'. decidedly to take the 
part of King Charles and his minister the Prince of 
Peace, and to represent tlie abdication of the former as 
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; &n act of compulsion ; and it was m)t long before Savary 
was.seiit to King Ferdinand to require his resignation 
. pf the crown. Hut this was not to he followed by the 
restoration of Charles ; for the reiuuieiation was to be 
by Ferdinand in Ins own nanu*. and that of his 
family, in favour of the dynasty of Buonaparte. This 
was enforced by the old King, who declareil his resolu- 
tion to make a similar renunciation. A strange corres- 
pondence then ensued between the old and young King, 
the latter of whom, delaying tv) give the required resig- 
nation, was called into the presence of Napoleon, 
Charles, his Queeu, Don Carlos, and the Spanish gran- 
dees, when a scene ensued which nothing but positive 
testimony could render credible. 'I'he QnetM) in a. 
transport of rage accusing Ferdinand of ti’eason against 
his father, said, “ I tell you to your face, that you are 
my son, but not the sou of the King, and yet, without 
having any other right to the crown than tliat ol’ your 
mother, you have sought to tear it from us hy foi'ce. I 
demand that the Finperor Napoleon shall be umpire 
between ns, to whom we transfer our rights, to the ex- 
clusion of our own family.” No measures were now 
kept with the unhappy Fertlinand, w'ho was induced by 
the threat of death to .sign a resignation ot'lhe throite in 
favour of his father ; hy whom all its rights were trans- 
ferred on May 5th to Napoleon, on the two conditions, 
that the integrity of the kingdom should be maintained, 
and that the Roman-catholic should be the only religion 
tolerated. 

Intelligence of the condition to which the Spani.sh 
royal family were reduced at Bayonne having reached 
Madi'id, an extraordinary ferment was excited in the 
minds <n the people ; and on May 2d, the day fixed for 
the departure of the. King’s daughter, the Queen of 
Etruria, with her son, for Bayonne, a number of the 
populace assembled as spectators. Their indignation 
being roused at the scene, a tumidt arose, which a detach- 
ment of French soldiers was brought to quell. It is not 
exactly ascertained on which side violence commenced ; 
but in a short time the whole armed populace of Madrid 
vot. ir. tt 
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were engaged against 10,000 French troops with Murat 
at tiieir Jiead, ami a dreadful carnage tooK place, tei'mi- 
nating in tlie defeat of the insurgents, and ‘the disarm-, 
ing of tJie whole city. By an edict issued at Bayonne 
on May 4th, the Grand Duke of Berg was appointed 
lieutenant or viceroy of all .Spain, and the junta nomi- 
nated Jiim president of the council. The council of 
Castillo also gave tlieir sanction to all the decrees of the 
French Emperor and his lieutenant. A proclamation 
on tlie 19th ordered a convention of notables for the 
purpose of sending deputies to a junta to be assembled 
at Bayonne. On (lie ^2.5th Najioleon published an ad- 
dress to the Spaniards to jirepare them for that change 
in their govenunent which he had resolved upon. 
“ Your Princes (said he) have ceded to me their rights 
to the crown of Sjiain. Your nation is old ; my mission 
is to restore its youth.” The junta summoned to meet 
at Bayonne assembled there, to the number of about 
90, in the month of June, bringing with them insti'uc- 
tions from their constituents, but with very restricted 
powers. A new constitution for Spain was however 
laid before them for their acceptance on July 7th, at 
which ceremony their new King, Joseph Buonaparte, 
transferred from the throne of Naples to that of Spain, 
appeared in royal state, and the members severally took 
an oath of obetlience to the King, the constitution, 
and the laws. A number of the first nobility were ap- 
pointed to offices in the court of Joseph, his ministers 
were nominated, the old royal family of Spain was car- 
ried for security into the interior of France, and thus 
was effected one of the most singular and unprincipled 
revolutions in a powerful kingdom of which^history 
affords a record. 

The nation^ however, was not reduced to subjection 
witli its, pusillanimous royal family and abject nobles. 
As soon as the French usiupatiou was made known, an 
cxplpliion of indignant patriotism burst forth in the mass 
of people from one extremity of Spain to the other, 

• which, as might be expected, at first displayed itself in 
.some atrocities, but at length subsided in a settled 
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and determinate purpose of resistance. Provincial 
juntas were in many parts established which gave a re- 
.giilar organization to the popular efforts. Of these, the 
supreme junta of Seville took the lead, and proclaimed 
Fettlinf^nd VII. and war with France. Some of the 
nobles, who had made a part of the junta at Bayonne, 
deserted the cause of Joseph, and joined the patriots, as 
soon as they had an opportunity. The clergy in general 
were zealous in the national cause, through detesta-> 
tion of the principles of the French and their ruler. It 
w'as especially to Great Britain that the Spaniards looked 
for support, and deputies soon arrived in London from 
various provinces, soliciting the friendship and aid of 
this country. They were received with open arms, and 
never was any foreign interest adopted % this nation 
witii more ardour and unanimity than that of the Spa- 
nish independence. Peace with Spain was proclaimed 
on July 5th j the Spanish prisoners were liberated, 
clothed, and sent to join their countrymen : the British 
arsenals furnished all the warlike means that could be 
desired ; to public aids afforded and promised, private 
subscriptions were added, and one sj)irit seemed to ani- 
mate the whole island. Portugal, catching the flame, 
declared her own independence, and made comftion 
cause with Spain ; and a league, offensive and defensive 
between the two nations, was signed at Oporto, in the 
names ol' King Ferdinand and the Prince Regent of 
Portugal, on the 14th of July. 

As the affairs of the peninsula take the lead in point 
of importance of all the occurrences of this year, it may 
be desirable to proceed witliout intcrrii])tion to the close 
of the narrative. 

The city of Cadiz having at the latter end of May 
oeen brought under the authority of the patriots, by 
the massacre of Solanoj its governor, and captain- 
general of Andalusia, a correspondence was entered 
into between General Castanos, and the commanders of 
the British forces at Gibraltar and in the Mediter- 
ranean, in consequence of which Lord Collingwood 
offered his assistance in reducing the French fleet 
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which, iroin tfie time of the battle of Trafalgar, had 
been lying in the port of Cadiz. It was effected, how- 
ever, by the Spaniards alone *; and on June 4th, the 
I'Vcnch fleet of five ships of the line, a frigate, and -1000 
seamen and marines, was forced to sniTcndei'. 

A I'Vench army of 1J,00() men under General 
Dupont, marched from Madrid to Andalusia, and on 
June 7th. entered Cordova, 'wdiich for three days was 
given up to pillage. General Castanos advancing 
against tlie enemy with a force of 4(5,000 of which 
‘2.5,(X)0 were cavalry, the French commander took a 
strong position a( Andnjar, where he entrenched him- 
self. Heinp; cut off irom all communications, and re- 
duced to great difficulties, he made an attack Avith 
8000 men u})on the Spaniards on July 20th, in which 
he was I’cpulsed with great Joss. Another French 
division coming up, the action was renewed ; but in 
the end, Dupont found it necessary to surrender at 
discretion, and at the same time a capitulation was 
agreed on for tJie separate division. JSuch was the 
result of the battle of Baylen, which proved highly ad- 
vantageous to the Spanish cause. 

Marshal Monccy led an expedition against Valcntia 
in the month of June, and penetrated to that capital, 
on which ho oj)cned a heavy fire ; but being closely 
followed by the Spanish General Caro, he found it 
necossr.ry lo retreat to his camp, and thence return to 
Madrid,* having sustained a considerable loss in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. 

Arragou, peculiarly exposed to attacks from the 
Frencli on account of i(s position between tlic fronlior 
and Madrid, and its vicinity to Navarre and Catalonia, 
w'hich provinces wei e in their pt sscssion, was heroically 
defended by its inhabttants under the command of 
Don Josej)li Falafbx. Its capital, Saragossa, underwent 
a siege which was one of the most memorable events 
of the war ; for, being unprotected by fortifications, the 
confl^ Avas carried on from street to street, and from 
house to house. The most desperate courage was dis- 
played in its defence, in which the female sex took a 
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iull share ; and, after three months of very severe action, 
the siege was broken up in the miiUlle of August, and 
the retreating French were followed into Navarre. 

In otlier j)arts of Spain the success was various; but 
upon the whole, the appearance of affairs was so 
menacing to the invaders, that on .Inly 2!)th, the 
Freiu h, with King Joseph, began to evacuate Madrid. 
The meanness of this mock sovereign was shewn by 
the plunder he carried witii him of llie crown-jewels, 
plate, and all the valuables in the royal ))alaccs. 

V. Idle these transactions were passing in Spain, 
events took place in Portugal in whicli Great IJritain 
bore a leading part. It has been mentioned that the 
spirit ol resistance to the French authority broke ouf 
first at Oporto. General Loison, who advanced from 
Lisbon with a small force to suppress tin; insurrection, 
foiuitl it expedient to draw back, and all the north of 
Portugal took uj) arms in the })atriotic cause. Re- 
course was immediately had to England for succour, 
and Sir Arthur Wellesh'v, who had arrived with lt),(;00 
men at Corunna, having ofiered to assist the Spaniards 
in that quarter, was recpiestetl rather to carry aid to 
the Portuguese, and accordingly proceeded 1o Oporto. 
Having consulted with Sir C. Cotton, commanding the 
fleet off Lisbon, respecting the ])ro[)riet}^ of forcing the 
Tagus, and attacking llie forts in the vicinity of the 
ca])ital, he landed his troops in JMondego bay, where 
he was joined by about (iOOO men under General 
Spencer. Directing his march on the road to Lisbon, 
he attacked and defeated a French corps commanded 
by General Labordc at lloleia, and then proceeded to 
I.ourinlia, to favour the landing of a reinforcement of‘ 
5000 men under General Anstruthcr. .liinot, the 
French commander. in-chief at Lisbon, now marched 
out with nearly the whole of his force to attack the 
British, before they should be joined by a more con- 
siderable expected reinforcement under Sir John Moore : 
and on August 21st, a battle was fought at Vimiera, 
which, after a severe contest, terminated in an entire 
defeat of the French, who lost 13 pieces of cannon, 

u 3 
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and about 3000 men in killed, wounded, and prisoners. 
The British army moved to Cintra, where, on the*22d. 
Sir IIcw Dalrymple arrived from Gibraltar to take 
the command of all the difterejit British corps in 
Portugal ; and soon after a flag of truce came from 
Junot, proposing a cessation of hostilities in order to 
settle a convention by which the French should eva- 
cuate Portugal. 'Phis was consented to, and the con- 
vention was signed on the 30t\i. Its essential articles 
were, that the French troops in Portugal, with their 
arms atid equipments, should, at the exjiencc of the 
English government, be disembarked in France, and 
not considered as prisoners of war, ami that they 
should be secured in all their private property of every 
description ; also, that the Spanish troops detained as 
prisoners on board ship in the Tagus should be de- 
livered to the British coramander-in-chief, who engaged 
to obtain from the Spanianls the restoration of the 
French suljjccts detained in Spain without having been 
taken in battle. Sir C. C’otton entered into a separate 
convention with the admiral of the Russian ships lying 
in tJ|^e Tagus, by which they were surrendered with 
their stores to be sent to England, and held as a de- 
posit, till after a definitive peace between Russia and 
Great Britain. 

The intelligence of the conventiorf of Cintra was 
received with general dissatisfaction in England, where 
the victory at Vimiera had excited sanguine expec- 
tations of the unconditional smrender of the French 
army in Portugal. Petitions for enquiry were sent up 
to the throne from various parts of the kingdom, and a 
board of officers was appointed for that purpose by 
government. Although unanimous in their approba- 
tion of the military condrret of the commander’s and 
troops, thei^ was a difference in tlieir opinions respect- 
ing the terms of the armistice and converrtioir ; aird a 
formal disapprobation of both on the part of his Majesty 
ww €omrniiiricated to Sir Hew Dalrymple. 

' , ■ We are now to revert to the state of affairs in the 
Sjranish part of the peninsula, premising a remarkable 
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instance of the patriotic zeal which animated a body of 
Spaniards at a distance from their own country. 

. Among die allies letl by Napoleon to fight under 
his banners in the north of Europe, were about lC,000 
Spanish veterans, the flower of the regular army, whose 
absence from Spain he probably thought as important 
to his designs, as their presence on the scene of action. 
They were at this time quartered in Denmark, and 
obtaining intelligence of the efforts of their country- 
men to secure their'inffependence, they embraced with 
enthusiasm the national cause. Those in the island of 
Zealand formed round their colours, and on their kneea 
swore fidelity to their country : they fired oji the 
h’rcnch general who commanded them, and killed his 
aid-de-camp, but were surrounded by a superior force, 
and disarmetl. The Spaniards in tlie isle of Funen, to 
the number of (iOOO, commanded by the Mar(|uis de la 
Roinana, took possession of the port of Nyborg ; but 
its harbour being blocked by two Danisli guu-boats, 
Admiral Keats, who lay in the fjreah Belt, sent a force 
which took the vessels, and libctraled the Spaniards, 
Avho were conveyed, imtler the protection o/‘the English 
fleet, to the isle of Langeland. They were there joined 
by those who were posted in that place, and by others 
who escaped from Jutland ; and at length near 1(),(K)0 
were collected for transport to Spain, impatient to shed 
their blood in the sacred cause of their country. 

After the capital of Spain had been Ij-ccd from the 
invaders, it was determined to collect into one body the 
public authority, which had hitherto been divided 
among the juntas of the jiarticular jrroviuces ; and a 
supreme and central junta, formed by deputies nomi- 
nated by the provincial juntas, was solemnly installed 
at Aranjuez on September 25tli, of which the first pre- 
sident was the Count Florida Blanca. It was acknow- 
ledged by the council of Castille, and all the other 
constituted authorities of the kingdom ; and having ad- 
dressed a proclamation to the Spanish people, exhorting 
them to constancy in the great struggle, its fii'st Jict was 
appointing a new council of war, consisting of five 
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members, General Castanos being president. The 
national force was divided into three great bodies,* an 
eastern wing commanded by General Palafox, a north-' • 
western by General Blake, and a centre by General 
Castanos. " ~ ' 

This was, indeed, a season in whicli every exertion 
was demanded to resist the coming storm. The, French 
Emperor, accu.stoined to see every thing subiiiit to his 
will, and viclorv every where following his eagles, was 
equally surprized ai:d indignant at^ the successful op- 
position of the .Spaniards, and determined in person to 
change the fortune of the war. Tlic first point to be 
.secured was tlie permane?ice of (hat system of power in 
Germany and the north which had been established by 
the treaty of'l'ilsit, and flir tliat purpose he jilanned an 
interview with the Emperor of Russia, over whose mind 
he flattered himself (hat he had obtained a lasting 
ascendency. 'I'he meeting took jilace at Erfurt on 
Septembi'r ‘J/lIi, each sovereign being accompanied by 
a numerous and splendid suite. As it was the purpose 
of Najiolcon to be enabled to withdraw his troops from 
Germany that they might be employed in the peninsula, 
he rendered Alexander the mediator of a negotiation, 
by which he engaged to eVacuate the Prussian territory 
as soon as the contributions should be paid, which he 
reduced to one-third of their amount, and he wrote with 
his own hand an obliging letter to the Queen of Prussia. 

A ))ro])osal of peace to the English Court on the part of 
llussia and Prance was another result of this conference j 
which, however, was probably nothing more on the 
paiH; of Napoleon than a profession of pacific inclinations, 
since he refused to regard the Spaniards in any other 
light than as insurgentff, and would not admit them as 
a party to any negotiation. After his return from 
Erfurt, he made a speech to the legislative body, in 
which ht^eclared that the Emperor of Russia and he 
were unchangeably united both for peace and war, that 
he was satisfied with the sentiments of the confederacy 
of the llhine and the jieople of Italy, and that he was 
going to place himself at the head of his army to crown 
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his brotiier in Madrid, and plant his eagles on the 
fortresses of Portugal. He tlien ordered a levy of 
‘1 Gq,0O() conscripts, and having put his veteran troops 
ill motion for .Spain, proceeded to Bayonne, and thence 
"lb' the headquarters of ihe French army at Vittoria. 

Tli(i military force of Sp.ain really formidable to an 
invader Jit this time, was the general armed population, 
continuiuly carrying on an irregular hia extremely 
harassing war, aiul not to be destroyed by repeated 
defeats. The trained* forces in the field were wholly 
unable to meet, upon equal terms, French armies 
commanded by the ablest generals of the age, and 
animaLcd by tlie presence of their sovereign. The 
camjiaign, therefon;, -which followed the arrival of 
Napoleon, was a series of victories to one party, and 
routs to the otiier, of which it will here he sullicient to 
mention the general results. Marshal Nc} having cut 
olfthe communication between the armies under Gene- 
rals Blake and Castano>, the former w'as driven from 
post to post, and after great losses, was obliged ’o take 
refuge wnth his broken remains in Asturias. '} lie army 
of Castanos was entirely defeated at Tudela on Novem- 
ber "2.‘hl, and the road being thereby laid open to 
Madrid, the tulvanced parties of the French appeared 
before that capital on November 1st. After a show 
of resistance, a deputation from the junta waited on 
Napoleon upon the sih, who sternly tohl them that if 
the city did not submit by the next morning, it \.onld 
be taken by assault, and every man found in arms' 
should be put to death. The Spanish troops remaining 
in Madrid were sent away on that night, and t i ic b'j cnch 
entercil on the following day. Althougli it is ass^Tted. 
that Madrid was given up through treachery, there ii 
no probability that it could have been defended against 
siicli assailants. .An ineffectual attempt had been 
made for its relief by the British allies of Spain. Sir 
John Moore, w'lio succeeded to the chief command of 
the Jilnglish troops, received orders to enter Spain in 
aid of the patriots. He advanced to Salamanca in 
November, where he was informed of the disaatein 
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that had befallen the Spaniards, and at length, of the 
defeat of Castanos at Tutiela. Tlie latter event gave 
such a decided superiority to the Freneli, that a tiinely 
retreat appeared to be tJie only sale measure to be 
adopted; and he wrote to Sir l)avid Baird, who was 
advancing to join him witli a reinforcement . from 
Corunna, to retire upon that place, and proceed thence 
to meet him at Lislion. Some new informatidn, how- 
ever, and the remonstrances of Mr. Frer<‘, the English 
minister at Mailrid, induced Su' 'X Moore to alter his 
purj)osc, and he made a forward movement in the 
direction of Burgos, having on his march formed a 
junction with Sir D. Baird. He was on the point of 
making an attack ujion Marshal Soult, who was posted 
on the river (kirrion, when receiving atlvice of the 
arrival of consi<lcrable reinforcements to the French, he 
again determined on a I’cti'eat ; but the consequences 
of this measure belong to the narrative of the following 
year. 

The only other part of F]ui'oy)cin which warlike trans- 
actions were carrying on in this year was Sweden. The 
King of that country, with some qualities of heroism, 
wanted the soundness of mind necessary tin- the mauage- 
menl of public allairs, and acted more from the impulse 
of passion than the conclusions of reason. One of the 
least potentates of Europe in point of strengtii and 
resources, he wished to assume the political rank of one 
of the greatest. His firm resolution of adhering to his 
engagements with England was honourable to his prin- 
ciples, but involved his crown and country in imminent 
danger. Having placed himself in a state of hostility 
with the other northern powers a Russian army entered 
Finland before a dcclitfation of war, which occasioned 
the arrest of the ambassador of that court at Stockholm. 
The Swedish troops were obliged to retreat before an 
enemy so much superior in force, and war was openly 
declared against Sweden by Russia, Prussia, and Den- 
mark. England was not unmindful of her ally. A 
British squadron joined the Swedish ships in guarding 
the passage of the Sound, and a body of troops was in 
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readings for affording assistance by land. Meanwhile, 
the^yRussians having in March taken possession of Abo, 
‘ th^^apital of Finland, and declared its annexation to 
the Russian empire, the king of Sweden suddenly 
deserted "the farther defence of that province, ana 
undertook the invasion of Norway. Tlie succour from 
England consisting of 10,000 men under Sir J. Moore, 
arrived at Gottei^bnrg on May 17th, when that general 
proceeded to Stoi^kholm to concert measures of co- 
operation with tlie'^wedish trooj)s. He there found 
that the King, although his means were very insufficient 
even for defence, was bent upon conquest ; and re- 
fusing to concur in some of his extravagant plans, as 
being contrary to his orders, the King’s resentment was 
so much exciteil, that lie was obliged to escape in* dis- 
guise, and brought back his troops without landing them. 

The strong fortress of Sweaborg then surrendered to 
the Russians, with the flotilla in its harbour, which last 
was to be restored to Sweden, when England restored 
to Denmark her captured ships. The Russians also 
made descents on the Isles ol‘ Gothland and Aland. 
An engagement between the flotillas of the two powers 
ended to the disadvantage of the Swedes. In Finland 
an armistice took place on September 27th, which left 
the greatest part of the province in the possession of 
Russia. The King of Sweden, giving vent to his anger 
and moititication, broke his guards to the number of 
4000, on account of their behaviour, and thus threw 
tlisgracc upon many of the first families in the kingdom.’ 
A convention was afterwards entered into, by which 
Finland was continued in the occupation of the Russians, 
on Condition of the unmolested retreat of the remaining 
Swedish troops. 

Resides the usurpation of Spain, various other in- 
stances of the unlimited and unprincipled spirit of ag- 
grandizement actuating the French ruler were exhib- 
ited in this year. 

By a decree of the conservative senate, issued in 
January and signed by Napoleon, the towns of Kehl, 
Wesel, Cassel, and Flushing, were annexed to the French 
empire. 
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In May, Napoleon gave an extraordinary proof of 
confidence in the plenitude of hi ’) ])ower, by an attack 
upon the Homan See, which could not fail of rendering ■ 
him odious to the whole catholic world. He published 
a decree in the following words : “ Whereas the temporal 
sovereign of Rome has refused to make war against Eng- 
land, and the interest of the two kingdoms, that ;jF Italy 
and of Naples, ought not to be intercepted a hostile 
power; and whereas the donation ^l?harleraagne, our 
illustrious predecessor, of the couittries which form the 
Holy Sec, was for the good of Christianity, and not foi- 
that of the enemies of our holy religiun : We therefore 
decree that the duchies ol' Urbino, Ancona, Maccrata, 
and Camerino, be for ever united with the kingdom of 
Italy : to which kingdom all cardinal ])rclates, &c. na- 
tives of those districts, are commanded to return by the 
5th of June, on pain of confiscation of goods.” This 
singular product of undisguised despotism called forth 
a declaration from the Pope, in which he calmly but 
forcibly maintained the rights of his See, and solemnly 
protested against the intended spoliation ; it did not, 
however, prevent the entry of a French anny, which 
took ))ossession of all the strong places in the ecclesi- 
astical territories. A farther arbitrary annexation to 
the kingdom of Italy was that of Parma, Placentia, and 
Tuscany. 

Ever intent on establishing a regular system of arbi- 
trary power at home, Napoleon, in this year, published 
a decree Ibi’ instituting a general jilan of education 
throughout the French empire, under the title of an 
Imperial University. It was a curious scheme for sub- 
jecting the whole matter of inst’'uction to the will of the 
supreme ruler ol'thc stifle, its fundamental article being, 
that “ ntkBchool or establishment for education of any 
kind can be formed apart from the Imperial Universit)', 
or without the autliorisation of its hcail Avhich head, 
in the last resort, was the Emperor liimsclfi avIio thus 
projected to make himself master of the minds, as well 
as the persons, of the whole rising generation. 
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The royalty of’liic Buonaparte family received an ad- 
^iti^-'Ri this year by the nomination of Murat, who 
. .halUTiarried a sister of Napoleon, to the kingdom of 
Naples, on the translation of King Joseph to the throne 
of Spain. 

New revolutions took ]>lace in tlic turbulent govern- 
ment S^Tiukcy. Mustapha Bairactar, pasluiw of Rud- 
shuck, annin of jin enterprising characler, and of more 
enlightened viewf^han usual among the Turks, deter- 
mined, notwithstaTOingthe opposition of the Janissaries, 
to introduce new regulations in the military system. 
Bringing to Constantinople a body of trooj)s on whom 
he could rely, he deposed all the new ministers of Sul- 
tan Mustapha, })ut to death the commandant of the 
castles of the Dardanelles, and the Aga of the Janissa- 
ries, and on July 28th caused the dethroned Selim to be 
declared Emperor. Mustapha, however, prevented 
this restoratioj], by causing his uncle Selim to be strang- 
led, and exposing his dead body in the seraglio. This 
bloody deed only accelerated his own fall ; Mustapha 
was deposed, and his younger brother Mahomet was 
raised to the throne in his stead, who declared Bairactar 
grand vizier. During the time in which he held the 
power, he acted with vigour in new modelling the army 
and navy, and putting in practice various important 
improvements. But like his predecessors in this career, 
he fell a sacrifice to the established system. On 
November 15th, the Janissaries, who had massacred the 
principal officers of the regulated troops, scaled the 
walls of the seraglio; when Bairactar, having first strang- 
led the deposed Mustapha, blew himself up in his own 
palace with gunpowder previously provided against such 
an occurrence. 

The naval transactions of this year w'cre not of 
considerable, importance, but in such as occurred, the 
usual maritime superiority of Great Britain was mani- 
fested. 

In March, a Danish man of war of 7^ guns was 
taken and burnt by two English ships on the coast 
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of Zealand, leaving only one of the same force in the 
navy of Denmark. , _ 

A very severe action took place in the same mpnth 
off Ceylon, between the St. Viorenzo, an English' fri- 
gate, and the French frigate Fiedmontaise of 50 guns, 
in which the latter was captured, with a great loss of 
men. The brave Captain Hardinge fell on the side 
of the victors. ^ ' 

An extraordinary instance of the na\al inferiority 
of the Turks was shewn by Bn-, engagement in the 
Archipelago on July 5th. The Seahorse English fri- 
gate descrying off the isle of Scopolo a Turkish ship 
of 52 guns, a corvette of 24 guns, and a galley, by 
mancEuvring brought the corvette first to action, and 
in a short time reduced her to a wreck. She then 
engaged in close fight with the large ship, and after 
an obstinate resistance, compelled her to strike with 
the loss of 300 men killed and wounded, that of the 
Seahorse being only five killed and ten wounded. The 
galley sheered off at the beginning of the encounter. 

A llussian ileet having appeared in the Baltic, Sir 
S. Hood with two ships of the line made a junction 
with the Swedes, and proceeded on August 25th, in 
quest of the enemy, who had 13 sail of tlie line, be- 
sides frigates. The llussians taking to flight, and the 
combined fleet pursuing, the British ships shot a-head, 
and brought the stern-most llussian sliip to action. 
The Russian admii'al bore down with all his force to 
rescue her, but could not prevent her destruction by 
the English as she struck on a shoal. 

Early in the year the two small French West-India 
islands of Marigalante and Des^da surrendered to a 
British force. A civikwar was at this time raging in 
St. Domingo between the black chiefs, Christophe 
and Fetigp. 

Mr. #ose, who had been sent to the United States for 
the purpose of restoring a good intelligence between the 
two countries, returned without success. The embar- 
go was continued by the Americans throughout the year, 
though not without great dissatisfaction, especially in 
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the northern states. At the meeting of the Congress 
in I^Qywniber, tlie president in a message acquainted 
fRetfi with the failure of his negotiations with the French 
and'' English Courts to obtain a revocation of their 
measures -to the injury of neutral commerce. With 
respect ?o the latter, he said that an offer was made of 
takin^pflF the embargo as far as concerned the trade to 
Great Britoiij, on condition of the repeal of the orders 
ofcouncilPlTutth^it was not accepted. 

The death of the- King of Denmark in this year, after 
having long been in a state of mental imbecility, was an 
event of no political consequence. 

In the month of August, the titular King and Queen 
of France, with the late king’s daughter, the Duchess 
of Angouleme, took refuge in England. Louis was not 
here recognised as King, but passed under the title of 
the Count de Lille. 
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Year of George III. 4.9 & 50; 

Parliament 3. 

'T " 

King's Speech and Didmtes. — Mr. IVardle's Charge against the Duki' 
of York as Commander-m-Chief, and snhsequeni Prorredings. — JiiU 
to prevent the Side of Offices, — Enquiry into eot , njit Practius in the 
j^ppointment of EfVit-lndia Writers; and its Itesulh. — Pill to pre- 
vent Bribery in Elections to Parliament, — Bill for aiii>,ihenting the 
Militia. — Budget , — Bel real of the Jlrilish /trmy to (’orunnay and 
Death of Sir John Moore. — Campaign hi Sjnhu and P> rtug(d . — 
Spaniards defeated at Medfllin . — lUfttle of Talavera. — Further 
Successes of the French. - - Rupture befireen Auslri/t and France . — 
March of Ntijudcon, into Cermany. — Bailbs if Aiersheig and Eck- 
muhl. — Ills ad ranee to Henna, — Sanguhiary Actions i,n the Da- 
nube . — Insurrection against the French in the Noith of Germany. — 
Occur rencf s in Italy. — French cross the Danube and defeat the 
Austrians at Bag ram , — Armistice. — Insurrection of the Tyrolese. 
— Peace between France and Austrkt . — Revolution in Sweden, and 
Deposition if the King. — Peace between Swiden and the Pi.wers in 
Hodilily with it. — Expedition to Calabria by Sir John Sinai i . — 
Grand Expedition fitted out to the Scheldt, — Flushing taken. — Dis^ 
aslrons Term inat ion of the Enterprize. — Peace between England and 
the. Porte. — Cayenne surrenderetl. — Reduetion of Marfinko, — 
Success against a French Fleet near Rochelle. — City if St. Domingo 
surrendered. — Senegal taken. — Zante and the neighbouring Islands 
yielded to a lirit'ish Force. — French Convoy destroyed near Rosas . ^ — 
The Pope brought to Avignon, and Rome annexed to the French 
Empire. — Divorce between Napoleon and Josephine. — War rencu ed 
between Russia and Turkey. — Mr. Madison elected President of 
the American States . Embargo Act repealed, and Treaty signed be- 
tween the Amerivans and the British Plenipotentiary, but disavowed, 
in England . — Changes in^^the Ministry. — Jubilee celebrating the 
50th Year of his Majesty's Reign. 


ParliITment opened on January 19th, with a royal 
speech delivered by commission. It began with stating 
the nfiason which had determined liis Majesty to reject 
certain proposals f or a negotiation with the governments 
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of Russia and France, and which was, their requisition 
of his jibandoning the cause of Spain as a preliminary. 
-Receiving fcoin the Spanish Government tlie strongest 
iissu. ance of its perseverance in the cause of the legiti- 
mate monarchy and national independence, he was de- 
termined to continue his support to the people of Spain, 
so long as they should remain true to themselves. With 
respect 'to Porfu^l, his Majesty expressed liis satistiic-. 
tion with tRc achiJivements of his forces in that country, 
and its liberation Vnim *tlie French ; but at the same 
time deeply regretted the termination of the campaign 
by the armistice and convention, of some of the articles 
of which he declared his disapprobation. He recom- 
mended to parliament the continuance ofthe aid to his 
ally the King of Sweden ; and in consideration of the 
immense interests now at stake, he hoped the} would 
proceed with as little delay as possible to take the 
most effectual measures for the augmentation of the 
regular army. 

Of the subsequent co]>ious debates, first rcs))ecting 
the usual addresses, and afterw'ards on motions for 
the thanks of parliament to the officers and troops en- 
gaged in Portugal, and for resolutions and enquiries 
concerning the cam))aigns in Portugal and SpaiUf it 
would be impracticable to convey any idea in the com- 
jiass prescribed to this work, which is intended to record 
facts rather than woi’ds. It may, however, be men- 
tioned, that Lord H. Petty’s motion in the House of 
Commons for resolutions directly censuring the con- 
\cnlion of Cintra, and attributing the causes which 
led to them, to the misconduct of the ministers, was 
defeated by no greater majority than iiO.S to 158 ; and 
dso, that Mr. Ponsonby’s motion for an enquiry iftto the 
conduct of the late campaign in Spam was negatived 
0} 2^20 to 127 . 

Early in the sessioJi a subject was introduced into 
])arliament which excited extraordinary interest throug li 
the nation, and for a time seemed to take place of every 
other topic. On January Q7th Mr. Wardlc, a colonel 
of militia, after speaking of a system of corruption which 
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had long prevailed in the military department, directly 
charged the commander.in-chief, the Duke of York, with 
having suffered himself to be swayed by a mistress named 
Clarke, who had carried on a traffic in commissions. 
He affinned that the following positions could be es- 
tablished by witnesses ; that Mrs. Clarke possessed the 
power of military promotion j that she received pe- 
cuniary consideration; and that the commander-in- 
chief was a partaker in tlie benefi^ arisurg from sucli 
consideration. He concluded wi,t}/movmg for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to investigate the conduct of 
the Duke of York with regard to promotions, exchanges, 
&c. After various observations on the suljject by dif- 
ferent members, it was resolved that the enmiiiy should 
be made in a committee of the whole House. During 
the proceedings in this remarkable case, which occupied 
the greatest part of two months, and which drew fuller 
houses than were almost ever known, long and minute 
examinations were carried on of persons of botli sexes, 
several of them of a description rarely seen at the bai 
of a legislative assembly, and whose answers (especially 
those of the female most concerned) often more con- 
tributed to the entertainment, than corresponded with 
the dignity, of that body. That Mrs. Clarke had really 
received sums of money for her interest in obtaining 
promotions and other appointments, was proved beyond 
all doubt ; but the Duke’s knowledge of her transac- 
tions, and participation in her gains, were circum- 
stances the proof of which depended chiefly on the 
credibility of Mrs. Clarke herselfi The defenders of 
the Duke wei’e for the most part members of the ad- 
ministration and crown lawyers ; whereas on the other 
side ^re many of t|ic most Independent members, who 
were not habitual oppositionists. Very respectable 
testimonies, however, were ^ven to the excellence of 
the Diilig’s general conduct in his high office ; and the 
improvements the military system had received under 
his management. After much consideration on the 
mode of coming to a decision, three different determi- 
nations remained for the choice of the House; one. 
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implying the Duke’s knowFedgeof, and connivance at, 
the corrupt practices which had been proved to exist, 
.^And’in consequence suggesting to his Majesty the pro- 
‘ 'priety of his removal from office j another, entirely 
acquitting him of these charges ; and a third, a kind of 
medium, in which, while he was exculpated from the 
charge of personal corruption, the prevalence of abuses, 
of which he ,could scarcely have been ignorant, was 
given as a 'r^on'why the command of the army could 
not with propriety be continued to him. The first di- 
vision, on March 15tli, related to the question whether 
the House should proceed by address or resolution, and 
it was carried in favour of the latter mode by 294 to 
199 ; and this decision excluded the medium, which 
proposed an address. The House then divided upon 
Mr. Wardle's motion, which was a direct inculpation of 
the Duke, and it was negatived by 364 to 123. On the 
1 7 th the chancellor of the exchequer moved a resolution 
to the following effect : That the House having examined 
the evidence in the investigation of the Duke of York’s 
conduct, and having found that personal corruption and 
connivance at corruption had been imputed to him, arc 
of opinion that the imputiition is wholly without foun- 
dation. This motion was carried by 27^ to 196. The 
victory, however, was too hardly gained, and was too 
little supported by the concurrence of public opinion, 
to render it expedient for the commander-in-chief to 
remain in possession of his office ; and his resignation 
was formally communicated to the House on the 20th, 
by the minister. A resolution was then moved by lA)rd 
illthorpe, ‘‘That his Royal Highness having resigned 
the command of the army, the House does not now 
think it necessary to proceed farther in the consideia*' 
tion of the evidence adduced, as far as relates to bis 
Royal Highness when the word now being supposed 
to express the opinion of the House that the Duke 
should not at any future time be re-instated in his office, 
it was moved by the minister that the word should be 
left out, which was carried by 2S5 to 112. Ihus was 
terminated a discussion, which, whatever be thought of 
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its origin, was rendered imijortant in its progress by the 
great interest taken in it through the nation, and, the 
freedom of debate with which it was conducted ; and if' 
its issue be regarded as a proof of a preponderating in- 
dueiice in parliament, it also gave a demonstration that 
the most elevated rank cannot, under the British con- 
stitution, shelter abuses from detection, or protert those 
concerned in them from the effects of the jpublic dis- 
pleasure. ! 

The evidence upon the preceding enquiry having 
brought to light various other abuses, the chancellor of 
the exchequer moved for a bill to prevent the sale and 
brokerage of offices. He observed, that the practices 
lately disclosed consisted not in the sale of offices by 
those who had the power to give them, but in the arts 
of those who pretended to possess an influence over 
such persons ; bis object therefore was to make it 
highly penal to solicit money for procuring offices, or to 
circulate advertisements with that view. Leave being 
given, the bill was brought in, which passed into a 
law. 

Another discovery was that of a regular and avowed 
traffic in East India appointments ) on which account 
a select committee of the House of Commons was no- 
minated to enquire into the existence of any corrupt 
practices in regard to the appointment of writers or 
cadets in the service of the East India Company *, and 
from their report it appeared that a very great number 
of such places had been disposed of in an illegal man- 
ner. In the course of the examinations into this abuse, 
it was discovered that LordCastlereagh had endeavoured 
to procure a seat in parliam^t for his friend Lord 
Clancarty, in exchange for a writership which had been 
.given to the former when president of the boai'd of con- 
troul. This negotiation was brought before the cogni- 
zance 4 jj|^e House of Commpnson April 25th by Lord 
Archibald Hamilton, who, after stating the whole case, 
moved that the minutes of the evidence be read. Lord 
Castlereagh nmdestly defended himself, and left the 
House j after which Lord A. Hamilton moved certain 
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resolutions against him, as having violated his duty as 
president of the board of controul, and attacked the pu- 
. -rity and constitution of the House. A debate followed, 
and a division taking place, the motion was lost by 216 
against I 67 . Charges of corrupt practices in influenc- 
ing the returns of members to parliament were aflerwards 
brought against Mr. Perceval and Lord Castlereagh, by 
Mr. Madockb' who made a motion on the subject, 
which was negatived. These discussions having l^-d to 
the subject of parliamentary reform, several motions 
were made, and plans inti’oduced, for this purpose ; one 
of which, by Mr. Curwen, for “ leave to bring in a bill 
for better securing the purity and independence of par- 
liament, by preventing the procuring or obtaining seats 
in parliament by corrupt practices, and likewise, more 
effectually to prevent bribery,” was carried ; and the 
bill framed iipon it passed the House by a majority of 
97 to 85, and afterwards became a law. 

The subject of augmentation of the army, recom- 
mended to parliament in the King’s speech, was early 
taken into consideration by a motion ftom Lord Castle- 
reagh for a bill for enlistment into the militia. This 
having passed, he followed it by moving for a bill to 
complete to its full number the militia of Great Biifain, 
the object of which was to replace the number of men 
rendered defective by the bill of last session for allowing 
the militia soldiers to volunteer into tlie line. The 
number so transferred amounted to about 28,000, and 
his proposal was to replace them by 24,000, namely, half 
of' the whole militia quota, wdthin 12 months. The bill 
underwent some opposition in both Houses, but finally 
passed into a law. 

On May 1 2th the chancellor of the exchequer laid 
before the House of Commons his budget for the year. 
The amount of supplies for Great Britain and Ireland 
w'as stated at 53,862,0001, and among the ways and 
means were, war-taxes 19 millions, and a loan of 1 1 mil- 
lions, for Great Britain. The loan was contracted for at 
a lower rate of interest tlian money had ever before been 
borrowed on the public account j a consequence pro- 
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bahly, of the stagnatfon of' foreign trade, A lottery 
being a part of the ways and means, strong objection?^ 
were made to so pernicious a mode of raising money, 
and the House dividing upon it, there appeared, for 
lotteries 90, against them 36. No new taxes were 
called for. 

The session of parliament closed on the 21st ot 
June. * ' ' 

The last year concluded with Sir John Moore’s de- 
termination to make a second retreat from his advanced 
position in Spain, a movement now rendered abso- 
lutely necessary, not only by the additional force sent 
to liis immediate antagonist Marshal Soult, but by 
the approach of Napoleon himself, who was' ad- 
vancing Avitli an army from Madrid for the purpose of 
intei'ccptiiig the British troops. The total relaxation 
of tlisciiiline which apjieared in the British army as soon 
as they turned their faces backwards, and which ren- 
dered all the inhabitants on their passage their enemies, 
was a severe aggravation of the commander’s tiifficul- 
ties, and called from him wann remonstrances to the 
officers and men. Great distresses were undergone 
from cold and hunger, and from the pursuing enemy, 
but \,h(‘ latter was gallantly repulsed in all his attacks j 
and after traversing 250 miles of mountainous country, 
the army reached Conmna on January 11th. It was 
followed to that place by Soult, who occupied an ex- 
tensive line above the town, in readiness to make an 
attack as soon as the troops should begin to embark. 
On tlie l6th, this operation havipg been commenced, 
the Frencli descended in four columns, when Sir John 
Moore dhected a charge to be made upon them. As^ 
he was in the act of ordering up a succoru to some of 
the foremost who were engaged, he received a mortal 
wound fjmm a cannon ball ; and thus his country was 
depri»*«Pt)f a man, who, both in his professional and 
his pi*i^e character, had acquired the admiration and 
est4|^ of all who knew him. The action was main- 
tained under General Hope, who succeeded to the 
command, with gi'cat vigour, and the British remained 
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masters of the field. The embarkation effected 
in the following night without further molestation. In 
this unfortunate expedition the British army lost all its 
ammunition and magazines, and five or 6000 men. It 
had, however, the good effect of drawing off the atten- 
tion of the French Emperor from the South of Spain, 
which at that time lay entirely open to his entcrprizes. 

Corunna capitulated soon after the departure of the 
army, and the French also obtained possession of Ferrol, 
Bilboa, St. Andero, and* all the most important places 
on the northern coast of Spain. They were successful 
in different actions in other parts, and appeared intent 
tipon the subjugation of the whole country, when on 
January 22d, Napoleon, foreseeing a breach with the 
Austrian court, set out on his return to Paris, followed 
by his imperial guard. From that time the French in 
Spain during some months acted on a more limited 
scale, concentrating their force, and aiming chiefly at 
retaining their acquisitions in the northern provinces 
and the interior, securing the communication between 
Madrid and the French frontier, and completing the 
reduction of the towns and districts on the east of the 
Ebro. Saragossa, a second time besieged, after a most 
obstinate defence, was obliged to surrender at discretion 
on February 14th. On the other side, several places 
in Asturias and Biscay were retaken by the patriots 
assisted by English ships of war, and all Gallicia was 
evacuated by the French troops. Marshal Soult hav- 
ing entered Portugal at Braga, took possession of 
Oporto on March 29tli, after a resistance of two days 
only. Sir Arthur Wellesley, landing at Lisbon with a 
reinforcement of troops on April 22d, proceeded to 
take the command of the British army at Coimbra, and 
advanced against Oporto j wliile at the same time. 
Marshal Beresford, at the head of a body of Portuguese, 
which he had disciplined in the English manner, 
marched to the Upper Douro. Soult, having been 
<<bliged to quit Oporto, commenced a retreat through 
the province of Leon, leaving his rear-guard upon ^e 
Douro. A French army under Marshal Victor iiji 
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Estremadnra was atOicked on March 28th, by the 
Spanish General Cuesta, at Medellin on the Gua^ana, 
when, after a severe action, the Spaniards were entirely 
defeated with great loss. TJiis disaster recalled Sir 
Arthur Wellesley from the pursuit of Soult to the south ; 
and after remaining sdme time at Lisbon, he formed a 
junction with Cuesta, who had repaired his losses, and 
they proceeded along the valley of the 'Tagus against 
Victor, who, being joined by General Nebastiani, and 
having received a reinforcement from Madrid brought 
by King .loseph, was posted near Talavera la Reyna. 
On July 27th, an action was brought on by an attack 
on the part of the French, chiefly directed against the 
British troops, who had to contend against more than 
double their number. It tenninated in a complete 
repulse of the French, who lost 20 pieces of cannon 
and a great number of men. ’’J'he loss of the British 
was nearly (JOOO in killed, wounded, and missing. Not 
long after, advice being recciA'cd that Soult, Ncy, and 
Morticr had made a junction, and were advancing 
through Estremadura to fall on the rear of the British, 
it was found necessary for the latter to retreat Avithout 
delay. Cuesta was left at Talavera with the sick and 
wotTiidod, whence he was obliged to withdraw, leaving 
about half of them in the hands of the French. Wel- 
lesley, crossing the Tagus, continued his retrograde 
inarch till he arrived atBadajoz. 

In the north-eastern part of Spain, after the fall of 
Saragossa, an army under General Reding, ertiployed 
in attempts to succour Gerona, then besieged by the 
French, was attacked neai' Tarragona and entirely 
routed. Reding was afterwa'fts joined by the united 
army of Valencia and'Arragon, commanded by General 
,Blake, who made an attempt to recover Saragossa on 
June 1^:^, but was repulsed with loss. Blake was 
afterwarifc^ attacked at Belchite by Suchet, when the 
whole Sjianish army, taking a panic, fled without firing 
u throwing down their aims, and abandoning 

their baggage. Nine pieces of cannon, and 3000 
prisoners, fell into the hands of the Fi'ench, and Blake, 
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deeply mortified, quitted Arragdn, and employed him- 
^elfat a distance in disciplining his troops. In August, 
.the Spanish’ General, Venegas, descending from the 
Sierra Morena, took a position not far from Toledo, 
wliere he was attacked by a French coips under Sebas- 
tiani, and completely routed. The Marquis of Ariez- 
aga, who succeeded him in the command, having 
collected 50,0(X> men, made a bold advance upon 
Madrid, in which he was opposed by a French army 
headed by King Joseph. On November i;)th, an 
action was brought on at Ocana, which terminated in 
a signal victory on the side of the French, the con- 
sequence of w'hich was the reduction of Cordova and 
Seville, leaving a free access to Cadiz. Gcrona, after 
a very long andheroical resistance, was obliged to caj)itu- 
lale on the l()th of December ; and thus, at the close of 
ISO*,), Spain had scarcely an invested fortress untaken, 
or an army remaining in the field. The Junta, sensible 
that they liad lost the public confidence after these dis- 
asters, issued a proclamation llir flie assembling of a 
national Cortes at the beginning of the ensuing year. 

The insatiable ambition, atid contempt of all public 
lights, which the French Emperor had displayed bj 
his usurpation of Spain and deposition of its whole 
royal family, coidd not fail of alarming every remaining 
independent sovereign in Europe ; and the Emperor 
of' Austria, smarting under the sacrifices he had already 
been obliged to make in his contest with France, and 
dreading farther encroachments, resolved again to try 
the fortune of' war, at a time when so large a jiroportion 
i.f the military force of that country was engaged 
in completing the subjugation of the Spanish penin- 
sula. He had given proof of his alienation from the 
French interests, by causing his internuncio at Con- 
stantinople to assist the English minister in his negoti- 
ations for peace with the Porte, complaints of which 
conduct were made in the oflicial paper at Paris, the 
Moniteiir. Levies of men throughout the Austrian 
dominions, and augmentations of the frontier garrisons, 
were indications of an approaching rupture, which, as 
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before mentioned, hastily recalled Napoleon from Spain j 
and they occasioned on his part the marching of the 
troops at his disposal towards the Danube, and a de- 
mand on the Rhenish confederacy to furnish its con- 
tingent. War was declared in proclamations from the 
Archduke Charles and the Emperor Francis, dated 
April 6th and 8th, which were followed by a manifesto, 
stating the provocations and causes 6f alarm given by 
France to A ustria. The whole Austrian army consisted 
of nine corps of 30 or 40,000 men each, besides some 
bodies of reserve and detached parties, and the militia 
or land-wehr. On the opposite side were three corps of 
French troops, three divisions of Bavarians, and bodies 
of Wuitembuigers, Saxons, and Poles ; for Napoleon 
now possessed the advantage, like the great monarchs 
of old, of leading vassal kings to fight under his com- 
mand. The Austiians crossed the Inn on April 9th, 
and at the same time their right wing was advanced 
on the Danube above llatisbon. Napoleon, leaving 
Paris on the 13th, arrived at Donawert on the lyth, 
where he fixed his head-quarters. The different French 
coips then began to unite. On the 20th and 22d two 
battles vveie fought, one at Abensherg, by Napoleon in 
person, against the Archduke Lewis ; the other atEck- 
inuhl, against the Archduke Charles; in which the 
Austrians are stated by the French accounts to have 
had 40,000 men taken prisoners with 100 pieces of 
cannon. The Archduke Charles then crossed the Da- 
nube at Katisboii, in order to form a junction with 
General Bellegarde, and some Austrians who made a 
stand were put to the rout, and the city was taken by 
the French. Napoleon pushing forward with his usual 
rapidity along the com-se of tlie Danube, appeared be- 
fore Vienna on May 10th, which had been quitted b)' 
the l};||i|>cror, who withdrew to Znaim. After a show 
of resBilittice for a short time, the regular troops in the 
cap#s^ effected their retreat, and the city surrendered. 
Napoleon then issued a proclamation to the Hungarians, 
uiging them to declare their independence on the house 
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of Austria, and elect a sovereign of their own, and pro- 
inisiifg’ diem his protection. 

. • The Archduke Charles, in the meantime, having 
with extraordinary celerity reinforced his army to the 
number of 75,000 men, moved along the left bank of 
the Danube for the purpose of preventing any attempt 
of the enemy to cross that river. On the I6th, his 
head-quarters wele at Ebersdorf, on the road from 
Vienna to Brunn, when Napoleon, marching his anny 
to a part of the Danube about six miles below the capi- 
tal, where its stream is broken b^ two islands, deter- 
mined to cross the river at that point in order to attack 
tlie Archduke, By means of bridges of pontoons he 
passed from island to island, and theiieo to the north 
bank, where he extended his troopn so that the right 
wing took post at the village ofEsslhig, and the left at 
that of Aspern. The Archduke now resolved upon a 
general attack on the French, and liavnig arranged 
his army in order of battle, he moved foi v . i d on May 
21st, on which, and the following day, t\ro of the 
most sanguinary and well-contested actions in the war 
between tliese great powers took place. After a variety 
of fortune, the French, on the night between the ‘^2d 
and 23d, retreated from the left bagk of the Danube, 
and took a position in the island of Lobau, their loss 
having probably amounted in killed, wounded, and pri- 
soners, to 30,000 men. It was the severest check 
which the victorious career of Napoleon had yet re- 
ceived. 

During these occurrences, the arms of the French 
Mid their allies had found employment in other quarters. 

Vu insurrection against the new system in Germany 
broke out in Saxony, Westphalia, and Hanover, headed 
by Colonel Schill and tlie Duke of Brunswick Oels, 
wliich for a time wore a formidable appearance, ancl 
spread over a wide tract of country; but it was at 
length terminated by the death of the brave Schill, who 
was killed in Stralsund, and the embarkation of the 
Duke of Brunswick with his few tro«^ on board of 
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Rf^e Eugli&li ships of war, from the northern coast of 
Germany. The Archduke Ferdinand had supported 
tliese movements by an army in Poland, which had taken 
possession of Warsaw, and afterwards of Dresden, and 
Leipsic, and had threatened the dominions of King Je- 
rome in Westphalia. The Archduke John acted in 
Italy, where at first he met with great success, having 
taken Padua, and Vicenza, crossed the Adige, and 
alarmed Venice. He was, however, stopped m his 
progress by the Viceroy of Italy, Eugene Ueauharnois, 
who rccoAcred the places taken, drove the Austrians 
across the Tagliamento, and followed them in their re- 
treat. A severe engagement took place between tlie 
two annies at Kaab, which teiminated in favour of tlie 
French, after which the Archduke retreated to Comorn 
in Hungary, and Beauharnois made a junction with the 
grand French mmy. 

Tlie armies of Napoleon and the Archduke Charles 
after the late battles passed some weeks in the inaction 
proceeding from mutual exhaustion ; but Geneial Ber- 
trand having with great expedition raised three bridges 
from the island occupied by the French, to the left bank 
of the Danube, their whole army crossed on the night ol‘ 
the' 4ith of July, and on the 5th appeared in order of 
battle on the left ifank of the entrenched Austrian army. 
That day was chiefly spent in manoeuvring, the con- 
sequence of which was that the Archduke was obliged 
to quit his entrenchments, and abandon the country 
between Enzersdorf and Wagrara. Near the latter place, 
on tlie following day, the decisive battle of that name was 
fbught, in which, according to the French accounts, from 
three to four hundredjthousan \ men, with from twelve to 
fifteen hundred pieces of cannon, were brought into the 
field. fiH||ihe generalsliip of Napoleon, who dncctcd 
almosiil^flp whole fire of his artillery against the 
AustriaP^ntre^that part ■'was' driven bacK two or tliree 
nul^s^ch oqcadoned tlie retreat of the wings, and 
in ae the genertu rout of the Austrians, who retired 
towlds Moravia. . Tlie field was strewx*d with innurae- 
ra»^dead, and' the French calculated that this battle 
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reduced the Austrian army to, 60,000 men. It was 
certainly a decisive action ; for on the 12th proposals for 
an arm^tice from the Emperor to Napoleon were carried 
by Prince John of Lichtenstein, which were immedi- 
ately accepted. All the strong places and positions 
which might be advantageous to the French in case of 
a renewal of hostilities were given up to them, and it 
was expressly stipulated that the Austrians should give 
no succours to the revolted Tyrolese. 

That brave people, dctestingj^ the yoke of Bavaria, 
took the occasion of the rupture between Austria and 
France, to break out into a general insurrection, in 
which they were for some time successful. A greater 
force being sent against them under Marshal Lc If'ebvre, 
they took to ibeir mountains and fastnesses, and carried 
on a desultory war, very harassing to their enemies, 
and even pushed their incursions to Bavaria, Carinthia, 
and the bordering parts of Italy. The most noted of 
their leaders was Andrew Hotter, who, though in the 
humble condition of an innkeeper, possessed the spirit 
of a hero. Through his influence over the minds of 
the peasantry, the contest against France and Germany 
was persevered in till the close of the year, when he 
was discovered in his retreat, taken prisoner, and exe- 
cuted. 

Peace between Austria and France was signed at 
Vienna on October 15th. By its conditions the Em- 
peror Francis ceded to the French Emperor all those 
parts of his territory which touched upon the Adriatic ; 
cessions were also required from him of portions of ter- 
ritory, to the Rhenish confederacy, the King of Saxony, 
and the Emperor of Russia; he recomised all the Kings 
of Napoleon’s creation, and acceded to all the altera- 
tions he had made, or should hereafter make, in Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy. He also concurred in the prohib- 
itory system with respect to English commerce, and 
agreed to break ofi* all intercourse with the Court of 
-Great Britain. ’ 

A revolution occurred in this year which added one 
to the many late examples of the instability of thrones. 
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The pertinacity with which the King of Sweden adhered 
to an alliance that brought upcm him the enmityof the 
whole French confederacy, after the loss of Pbmerania 
and Finland, and with no other support than a subsidy’ 
from England, could not fail of being extremely dis- 
pleasing to his subjects, who had no motive to become 
willing sufferers, in a cause remotely connected with 
their interests. His violent and arbitrary character, 
also, was little cdlculated to conciliate the affections of 
a people who had not forgotten that they were once 
fiee; and indeed his conduct in several instances ap- 
peared inconsistent with mental sanity. A resolution 
was therefore adojited of removing him from a throne 
which he was incapable of filling. The discontents 
with his government were first manifested by a iimtinj 
which broke out in the beginning of March among the 
troops on the frontier of Norw'ay, probably fomented by 
their commander count Aldersparrc, who marched ivith 
them towards Stockholm. Measures were in the mean- 
time taken for a i evolution m that capital ; and on tiu* 
13th, as the King was preparing to depart for his country 
residence, he was arrested and committed to close cus- 
tody, as were a few of his confidents. His uncle, the 
Duke of Sudermania, immediately issued a proclama- 
tion, as administrator of the kingdom, convoking a 
General Diet to assemble on the first of May ; and he 
also published an address to the people of fftockholm, 
stating tlie unhappy circumstances to which the nation 
was reduced by the King’s conduct, and the reasons 
which rendered it necessary to secure his person. No 
attempts were maile in his favour, and the revdution 
did not cost a drop of blood. The diet elected the Duke 
of Sudermania King,%nd a new constitution was framed, 
by which the encroachments on public liberty by 
Gustavi^^II. were abolished, and the antient rights of 
the states of Sweden were restored. This 

chai}£^ was immediately followed by so) armistice wifti 
Ri||||a and Denmark, and a treaty of peace with the 
foigShr power was ratified on Sratember 17tb. its 
a^^les, the whole of Finlami And part of West BoChhia 
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as far as the river Tomea, with, the islands ne&rest to 
Finlimd, were ceded in perpetuity to Russia. The 
King oS. Sweden engaged to adliere to the continental 
system, and to close the ports of the kingdom to Eng- 
lish ships of war and merchantmen, with the exception 
of th§ importation of salt and colonial productions. 
Russia also mediated a peace between Sweden and 
France, which was not concluded till the beginning of 
the following year. It restored Swedish Pomerania and 
the isle of Rugen to the-forraer country, and gave com- 
mercial advantages to France. 

In the military transactions on the continent of 
Europe which remain to be related. Great Britain was 
particularly concerned. 

In the beginning of June, Sir Jolin Stuart, commander 
of the Biitish army in Sicily, undertook an expedition 
against the kingdom and capital of Naples, the princi- 
pal purpose of which, according to his representation, 
was to make a ihvcrsion in favour of Austria. Embarking 
with a body of 15,000 English troops, which was after- 
wards joined by a body ot Sicilians, he ajijicared on the 
13th off the coast of Calabria; when the enemy aban- 
doned a line of posts on the shore opposite Messina, 
which weie seized and dismantled by a detachment upder 
Lieutenant-Colonel Smith. On the 21 th the advanced 
division of the fleet anchored offCape Miseno, and pre- 
parations weie unmediately made for an attack on the 
isle of Ischia. A descent being effected iii the face 
of a formidable chain of batteries, the defences of 
the enemy were turned, and their principal force 
ictired to the castle, which surrendered on the 30th. 
The adjacent garrison oftrocida was also summoned 
and submitted on the same day, which circumstance 
occasioned the capture of 4© gun-boats in then passage 
fionrGaeta to Naples. The result of this part of the 
euterprize was a loss to the enemy of more than 1500 
prisonei's, besides killed and wounded, and of nearly 100 
piec 2 es of ordnance, at a small expence to the victors. 
Such a force was now assembled for the defence of 
Naples, that no proqiectwaa aflbrded of success in an 
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attempt against that cjipital ; and the commander ol‘ the 
expedition contented himself with the satisfaction of 
witnessmg the effect of his diversion, whic|i wa<tliat of 
the sudden recal of a considerable body of troops de- 
tached as a reinforcement to the army of Upper Italy, 
and of those sent into the Roman states. TJiat Effect, 
however, had no lasting consequence. An unsuccessful 
attempt on the castle of Scylla, which the enemy after- 
wards abandoned, blowing up the works, concluded the 
military operations ; and the fleet andaimy quitted the 
possession of the islands near Naples, and returned to 
Sicily. 

An expedition of much greater moment occupied the 
attention of the British ministry during tlic summer, 
and was long the olncct to which the national expecta- 
tions were principally directed. From the beginning of 
May, preparations were made for fitting out the greatest 
armament that for a long period had issued from the 
ports of this island; and towards the end of July an 
army of <t(),0(X) men was collected, to be assisted by a 
fleet of 39 sail of the line, and 30 fngates, besides nu- 
merous gun-boats, bomb-vessels, and small craft. The 
chief command of the army was entrusted to the Earl 
of Chatham, a nobleman beaiing indeed a name highly 
illustrious in the political world, but who had never ob- 
tained personal distinction in a military capacity. The 
naval force was placed under the direction of Sir Rich- 
ard Strachan. The principal object of this expedition 
was to gain possession of the islands commanding the 
entrance of t le Scheldt, and especially the port of Flush- 
ing, and to destroy the French men of war in lhatrivei, 
with the dock yards and arsenals, on w^hich great labour 
had been bestowed, as an es. ential part of Napoleon’.s 
project for contending on equal terms with the navy of 
England. The armament set sail on July 28th, ana on 
the first of“j|^gust investetl Flushing. A dreadful can- 
nonade ariffl^mbardment commenced on the 13th, w'hich 
on the Ijjitln produced from the commander of tlie garri- 
son, Geheral Monnet, a request for a suspension of arms. 

It was /oUowed by a surrender, which yielded near 6000 
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men prisoners of war. During the siege of this place a 

f rea* number of troops from the Belgic and nearest* 
'rench'provinces was assembled for the defence of 
Antwerp, so that an attack upon that important place ^ 
and the fleet lying under its fortifications, whatever 
might have been its success at the commencement of 
the enterprize, was now thought too unpromising to 
be hazarded ; and although possession had been obtained 
of the islands of Walcheren and South Beveland, the 
forts iiigher up on the Scheldt had been put into such 
a state that an attempt to pass them by the men of war 
Mould probably have been attended with great loss. 
The troops were likewise becoliEdog very sickly from their 
position in these low and maflhj^ tracts in the most un- 
healthy season of the yeaV. From these considerations 
Lord Chatham Mas induced to depart for England on 
September Idth with the greatest pait of his army ; tlie 
rtmamder were lefl to keep possession of Walcheren, 
for the purpose of blocking up the Scheldt, and afford, 
ing an inlet for the British commerce into Holland, 
where the people were well disposed toadmitcolonial and 
other commodities. To the troops, hoif|[^er, this deter- 
mination was exti emely fatal. Numbers died on the spot, 
and many more bi ought back chronic diseases which 
long rendered the very name of the Walcheren fever a 
subject of teiror. The opinions of the ministry relative 
to keeping or abandoning this pestiferous spot were in 
a state of fluctuation. In the middle of September a 
requisition was made for a number of the peasantry of the 
island to repair and strengthen the fortifications of Flush- 
ing ; and near the end of October a hundred aitiflcers 
arrived from England with brick and lime. Towards 
the middle of November the demolition of the works 
andjbason for shipping was begun ; and on December 
23d Walcheren was complete^ evacuated by the relics 
of the British army, neany one half of which was either 
dead or on the sick list. Thus terminated an expedi- 
tion which, afiter a prod^ons expense, totally disiqi- 
pointc^ the public hopes, and arorded ft wbject of 
mockery to the ehemle^ of the nation. 

VOL. II. T 
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In other quarters the arms and councils of Great 
Britain were attended with greater success. 

On January 5th a treaty of peace was sigifed be- 
tween the Ottoman Porte and England, negotiated by 
Mr. Elliot. 

The French colony of Cayenne surrendered on 
January IStli to a combined force of English and 
Portuguese, the former being under the- command of 
Captain James L. Yeo, of the navy. 

On the 29th of tliat month’, an expedition under 
General Sir G. Prevost and Admiral Sir A. Cochrane 
appeared off Martinique, and a landing upon the island 
was effected on the following day. After some severe 
actions in which the French were driven from various 
strong posts, they withdrew their troops to Foit Bour- 
bon, which was immediately invested by the British. 
The place was captured with little faither loss on 
February 24th, and all resistance ceasing, the is- 
land was reduced under tlic dominion of his Britannic 
Majesty. 

A French fleet of nine or ten sail of the line lying in 
the road of Aixlaeai liochelle, protected by the forts of 
tliat island. Lord Cochrane, who was acting under tlie 
orders of Admiral Lord Gambier, proposed to make an 
attack upon it with a squadron of fire snips, frigates, and 
smaller m'med vessels. Standing in with a favourable 
wind on April 11th, a boom laid across the entrance 
was bioken through by the leading ship, and the greater 
part of the French ships slipped their cables and ran for 
the shore. On the following day Lord Cochrane gave 
information by telegraph to the Admiral, that seven of 
the enemy’s ships were on shore in a situation which 
aflbrded an opportunity*for destroying tliem. It being 
found, however, that the state of tlie wind render^;^ it 
hazardou;b|fltC^^^®^ roads, in which the water was 
shallow, the large ships, Admiral Gambier, who 
hid unnipoi^, anchored again three miles from the 
forts, juid sent all the small vessels for the attack. 
Lord>C%chraSie, leading the way, opened a Are on a ship 
^of dflj^uns, which struck, and afterwards three others. 
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of the line, were forced to stiik^, all of which were set 
on fill and destroyed. The other Frencl\j ships being 
got into defcp water, moved up the river Charente, 
svherc it was impracticable to molest them, but it was 
doubtful whether all could be again got out to sea. 

On July wth the cit^ of St. Domingo in the Spanish 
part of that island, of which the French were in pos- 
session, submitted without resistance to a force ttoitt 
Jamaica under the coiumand of Major-General Car- 
michael. 

Ill the same month the French settlement of 
Senegal capitulated to Major Maxwell of tlie African 
corps. 

Lord Colliiinwoood, naval commander-in-chief in the 
Mcditerianean, having proposed to General Sir J. 
Stuart an expedition against the Islands of Zante, 
Cephalonia, and others, whilst the French should be 
occupied with the defence of Naples, a joint force from 
Messina, Malta, and Corfu was arranged for this pur- 
pose, which anchored in the Bay of Zante on 
October 1st. On the following day a capitulation was 
agiccd ujion, by which all that group ’of islands sur- 
rendeied to the British arms> and the government of 
the Scpt-insular republic was restored. 

A French fleet of three ships of the line, two frigates, 
two smaller frigates, Witli a convoy of about twenty 
A cssels, btitig descried on October 23d coming from 
Toulon, Lord Collingwood directed Rear-Admiral 
Martin to proceed with a squadron in chace of them; 
and on the 25th, off the mouth of the Rhone, two of 
the French ships of the line were chased on sljore, and 
■>et fire to by the crews, and the third, with a frigate, ran 
on shore at the entrance of the Port of Cette, with little 
chanee of being got off. The convoy mostly escaped at 
the time into the Bay of Rosas ; but on the 30th some 
ships with the boats of the fleet, under the orders of 
Captain Hallowell, entering into the bay, most gallantly 
overcame all the resistance made, as well from the ves- 
sels as the castle of Rosas and the forts, and captured 
or destroyed the whole, though not without considerable 
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loss. The lading of the convoy was for the supply 
of the French • army in Spain. * 

A few circumstances rejtnain to be added td the ac-. 
count of European transactions. 

Napoleon’s annexation ol'thc papal territories to his 
kingdom of Italy was mentioned in the nanshtivc of the 
last year. It produced a protest against this act of 
spoliation, and a sentence or excommunication against 
the author and instruments of it, from the pope, dated 
on June lOth. These measures occasioned the pontiff 
to be brought as a prisoner to Avignon, where he was 
stripped ot his external dignity, and deprived of all 
communication with the cardinals, and all means of 
issuing bulls or convoking a council of the ci lurch. 
The French Emperor proceeded to settle a new govern- 
ment in the ecclesiastical states, by which the court oi 
inquisition was abolished, the temporal jurisdiction ol 
the clergy, regular and secular, was abrogated, the right 
of asylum was done away, and a variety of other regu- 
lations judicial and political wei'e established, lionu' 
was declared tlie second city in the empii’e, with a right 
of sending seven members to the legislative body. In 
November a deputation of Roman Dukes and Princes 
arrived at Paris, to present an address of homage to 
Napoleon on the late revolution, to which he 

made a gracious reply, entirely in the style of an 
Emperor of the West. Near the close .of the year, at a 
full meeting of the Buonaparte family with their re- 
latucs, after representing the necessity of providing an 
heir to the throne on which providence had seated him, 
for v Inch purpose his present marriage must be dissolved, 
tlie Empress Josephine testified her consent, botli 
parties expressing the higljjest mutual regard and friend'* 
ship. A note was then made of the transaction, signed 
by all present, which being laid before the senate, that 
body concurred in the divorce, and decreed the conti- 
nuance of the imperial title to Josephine, with an an- 
niwd revenue of two millions of francs. 

War was renewed in this year between Russia and 
Turkey. At the congress of Yassi between the two 
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powers, Russia demanded, as a preliminary, the cession 
of tile Turkish provinces on the left bank of the 
■ Danube,' wliich being rejected, the congress broke up. 
Russia then declared war, upon the sole pretext of the 
peace concluded with England by Turkey. In the 
military operations which followed, the Russians kept 
their ground in Moldavia and Wallachia, and pushed 
forward into Bulgaria. At length, after several actions, 
particularly a very bloody battle at Silistria, they were 
obliged to rccross the Danube. 

In the United States of America, Mr Madison Was 
elected to succeed Mr. Jefferson as president. The 
embargo having become very unpopular, an act was 
passed by the legislature which repealed that measure, 
and substituted a prohibition of intercourse with France 
and England, with the proviso, that if either nation 
should cease to violate the neutral commerce of the 
States, the suspended trade with such nation might be 
renewed. A treaty w’as at length signed with the 
United States for the restoration of amity and com- 
merce, by Mr. David Erskine, envoy and plenipoten- 
tiary from the Court of CJreat Britain, in conse(j[uence 
of which, a number of American ships sailed for^the 
British ports ; but it unfortunately happened that* the 
two governments misunderstood each other; for the 
English govcrnmeut disavowed what had been agreed 
on, upon the giound that Mr. Erskine had exceeded his 
powers. It was however provided that no loss should 
accrue to those Americans w’ho had proceeded to Eng- 
land in confidence of the tieaty, till after a certain 
interval. 

The ill success of many of the measures atlopted by 
*1)6 English ministry in this year, as it produced great 
d.ssatisf action in the nation, also naturally occasioned 
> ariance among themselves ; and the public were ap- 
prized of a dissention subsisting betw eon two of the 
secrefaries of state. Lord ('astlereagh and Mr. Canning, 
by a duel between them on September ‘^2d, which ter- 
minated in a wound received by the latter. Tiie cause 
of the quarrel is stated to have been an attempt by 
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Mr. Canning to effect t*he removal of Lord Castlereagh, 
if not entireJy from the ministry, at least from the post 
which he held, on the ground of incapacity” for fulfilling 
its duties. Both of them, before the duel, resigned 
their offices. The Duke of Portland dying 'soon after, 
an offer was made by the remaining ministers of a 
coalition with Lords Grey and Grenville, which was 
rejected. The Marquis of Wellesley ^as then recalled 
from his embassy in Spain to take the ])k.ce of secre- 
tary of foreign affairs before held by Mr. Canniiig. 
At the same time, th.at of secretary for the war depart- 
ment, held by Lord Castlereagh, w'as tjansferred to the 
Earl of Liverpool (late Lord Hawkesbury) whose home 
secretaryship was assigned to the Honourable Richard 
Ryder. Mr. Perceval joined the office of first lord of 
the treasury to that of chancellor of the exchequer. 

If the administration were injured in their popularity 
by the late train of events, no part of this displeasure 
fell upon the King, who seems to have gained ground 
upon the affections of his subjects in proj)ortion as 
advanced years and infirmities (for he had now nearly 
suffered a privation of sight) excited the feelings of com- 
miseration in his behalf The 25th of October, being 
tlie ‘fiftieth celebration of his accession to the throne, 
was distinguished throughout the United Kingdom as 
a jubilee, and was marked by every demonstration of 
loyal attachment and reverence. 
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Yeah of George III. 50 & 51. 

Parliament S & 4. 

Royal Speech, ayid Debates. — Enqinrtj into the EjpedUion to the 
Schchlt. — Censure and Resignation of Lord Chatham. — Mr. YorkCs 
Motion fur txcluding Strangers from the House of Commons on the 
above Enq nil y. — Us Consequenecs relative to Gale Jones and Sir 
Francis Bur Jett. — The latter conveyed to the Tower. ^ Riots . — 
Popular Honours paid to him. — Budget. — Bill moved for render- 
ing perpetual the Prohibition of granting Offices in Reversion. ~ 
Progress of Ik.'* French in the South of Spain. — Malaga and 
Senile taken, and Cadiz besieged. — Other events in the East and 
North-east. — Campaign on the hordirs of Pottugal. — Ciudad 
Rodrigo and dlmeida i educed by the Fro'ich. — They enter Por- 
tugal. — Lord ^Wellington's Plan of Retreat. — Position of the 
two Armies near Lisbon . — Ihe Cortes assembled, ami their Pro- 
ceedings. — Marriage of Napoleon to the Archduchess Louisa 
Marin . — The Seven Dutch Provinces annexed to the Juench 
Empire. — Other Annexations in the North of Germany. — Des~ 
potism prevalent in Fi ance. — Affairs of Sweden. — Marshal Bcr- 
nadoiie elected Crou n Prince. — Danes : Isle of AnhoU taken by 
the English. — Attempts of the King of Naples against Sicdy de- 
ft uted. — Campaign between the Turks and Russians . — Waluihees. 

— Santa Maura taken by the English. — Gaudaloupe surrendered. 

— islands of Bourbon and France reduced, — Amhoyna and Banda 
taken . — Failure of an Expedition against the Harbour of Sud-Fst. 

— Differences between Great Britain and the States of Amt nca stilt 
unsettled . — Commencement of the Revolt of the Spanish Colonies 
in South America from the Mother Country. — Confedf*rniion of 
Venezuela, — Death of the Princess Amelia , — Relapse of the King, ^ 
and ^ Proceedings towards establishing a Regency. — Distresses of 
Manufacturers, and Depreciation o/ the Loan. — Discontents in 
Ireland. 

On the opening of the parliamentary session, January 
€3d, it was obviously an embarrassing task for minis- 
ters so to frame a royal speech, as that it might not- 
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give scope to severe attacks from the opposition, who 
had such a theme for censure as the failures and mis- 
fortunes of the preceding year. There was little room 
for congratulation, and confession or apology could 
scarcely be ventured; the necessary topic^ however, 
were touched upon in the following manner. The 
commissioners in his Majesty^s name expressed his 
deep regret at the disiulvantageous tefrninalion of tlie 
Emperor of Austria’s efforts to resist the ambition and 
violence of France, and observed, tliat although the 
war fvas undertaken without encouragement from his 
Majesty, yet that every practicable asii^tanoe had been 
afforded to Austria. This was said to have been one 
purpose of the expedition to the Scheldt, from which, 
though its principal ends had not been attained, it was 
hoped that material advantage would result ni tlie 
future prosecution of the war, through the demolition 
of the docks and arsenals of Hushing. Directions Jiad 
been given to lay before parliament the papers i dative 
to this expedition. "Witli respect to Sweden, it was 
said that his Majesty’s wish had been uniformly noti- 
fied to that power, that upon the question of peace or 
war with France, she should be guided by consider. 
ation'Sj resulting from her own situation and interests. 
The affairs of Portugal and Spain were then alluded to, 
and notice was taken of the expulsion of the French 
from the former countiy by Lonl Wi Ihngton, and of 
his glorious victory at Talavera. I'lie approaching 
assembly of the Cortes in the name and under the 
authority of King Ferdinand, was mentioned as aflbrd- 
ing a prospect ot energy in the cause of Spanish in- 
dependence, and an inducement to contribute the power 
and resources of this ♦country in its support. The 
unexpected interruption of the intercourse betwee* his 
Majesty’s minister in America and the government of 
the United States, was then regretted ; but it was said 
that the American minister at this court had given the 
strongest assurances of the wish of the States to 
maintain a friendly relation between the two countries. 
It was, in fine, observed, that the accounts of the trade 
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and revenue of the country would be found highly 
’satisfactory ; and that the inveterate hostility of our 
■ .eneiny ^ould require the utmost efforts of vigilance, 
fortitiide^nd perseverance, in resisting his designs. 

The cwesponding address moved in the House of 
Lords was first encountered by Lord St. Vincent, in a 
very severe censure of the measures of government. 
He was succeeded by Lord Grenville ; who moved an 
amendment to the address, conceived in strong terms 
of inculpation of the ministers, and expressing a rcso. 
lution to institute a rigorous and effectual enquiry into 
the source of our disasters. The amendment was 
opposed as being in fact a vote of anticipated condem* 
nation ; and in the debate which ensued, every argu- 
ment in attack and defence that ingenuity could 
suggest to the opposite speakers was made use of, on 
discussing the plan and conduct of the different war- 
like operations. The House then divided on Lord 
Grenville’s amendment, which was rejected by 14^1 
against f)2. 

In the House of Commons the motion for the address 
produced one for an amendment, by Lord Gower, 
iieaily in the same terms with that moved in the Lords; 
uud it occasioned a debate of a similar character*. It 
IS obser\able, that in both Houses, the merits of Sir 
John Moore were a prevailing topic in the speeches of 
the opposition, who accused the ministers of having 
encouraged attacks upon him by party writers ; while, 
on the other hand, they were f’ree in their strictures on 
the conduct of Lord Wellington, whose advance into 
.S[ttiin they censured as rash and unadvised, and whose 
' ictory at Talavera they considered as an useless suc- 
''ess. The Walcheren expedition was of course a fertile 
lopit* of severe animadversion. The appointment of 
Lord Chatham to the command having been one of 
the topics of blame, Mr. Perceval, in his reply, con- 
tented himself with saying, that “the result of the 
enquiry, if any enquiry were thought necessary, would, 
hi a great measure, decide the question of the pro- 
priety or impropriety of the appointment of that noble 
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lord to tlie command oTthe expedition.” The amend- 
menr to the address in the House of Commons was 
negatived by 268 to I 67 . 

After various other proceedings, in which .the same 
subjects were indirectly brought under /discussion. 
Lord Porchester, on January 26th, made a direct mo- 
tion in the House of Commons, “ That a committee 
be appointed to enquii'e into the policy and the con- 
duct of the late expedition to the Scheldt.” This 
motion Avas carried by the small majority of 195 to 186, 
and a committee of the whole house was fixed on for 
the purpose. His lordship afterwards moved for an ad- 
dress to the King for copies of instructions ^ivon to the 
commanders and other papers, which Avas agreed to ; 
and a secret committee was nominated for the inspec- 
tion of such confidential communication as was deemed 
improper to be made public. Among the papers was 
found a “ Copy of the Earl of Chatham’s statement of 
his proceedings, dated Oct. 15th, 1809, and presented 
to the King, Feb. 14th, 1810.” This, from its contents, 
appeared to be an appeal to his Majesty by the com- 
mander of one part of the expedition, against the 
conduct of the commander of another part, and the 
circumstance occasioned much debate in the house. 
A motion being made by Mr. Whitbread for an address 
to his Majesty, requesting that there might be laid be- 
fore the house copies of all reports and other papers 
submitted at any time to his Majesty by the Eiu-l of 
Chatham relative to the late expedition, was carried on 
a division by I 78 to I 7 I. The answer returned to the 
address signified, that the King had received a report 
from Lord Chatham on January 15th, which he had 
kept till February lOtH, when it was returned to the 
Earl in consequence of his desire to make some altera- 
tions in it ; that the report thus altered having been 
again presented to the King on the 14th, it was directed 
by his Majesty to be delivered to the secretary of slate, 
and no copy of it was kept by the King ; nor had the 
Earl presented to him any other paper relative to the 
expedition in question. Mr. Whitbread on March 2d^ 
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moved two resolutions respecting this matter; one 

* stating the fact as above mentioned ; the other a strong 

• censure* of f he same. After a long debate, the previous 
question,- boin^ moved, was negati\ed by 221 to 188; 
and tl'.e virst resolution being then carried. Mi*. W. 
waved the second, and admitted a moditicatiou of it 
proposed by Mr. Canning. It was tlien determined that 
the resolution should be entered on the joinnals of the 
House ; and the consequence was, that Lord Chatliam 
resigned his office of master-general of the ordnance. 

If file ministers sustained a defeat in this personal 
concern arising out of the expedition to the Scheldt, 
the result of the main enquiry relative to it, going on 
in the House of Commons, was in their favour, tliough 
barely so. The resolutions mo\'ed by Lord Porchester 
in condemnation of the expedition and its management 
w('re negatived by 275 against 227 j itnd of two motions 
by (lencral Crawfurd, the first approving the conduct 
of ministers with regard to the policy of the expedition, 
was carried by 272 against 232 ; the second, approving 
the retention of Walcheren, was carried by 2.55 to 2.‘12. 

A circumstance hicidentally connected with this en- 
<[uiry was ])roductivc of consequences which rendered 
the present session memorable in jiarliamentary history. 
Mr. Yorke on February 1st, gave notice that when the 
enquiry should be gone into, he should enforce (he stand- 
ing order for excluding strangers from the house, which 
he accordingly carrieil into effect on the next day. 
This measure occasioned a motion from Mr. Sheridan 
on the (ith, for a committee of pruileges to lake the 
standing order into consideration, his ]mi7U)se in which 
he affirmed to be not to rescind the order, but to have 
it ascertained whether any, or what, modiiication of it 
was necessaiy. In the debate which ensued, Mr. Wind- 
ham, ill opposing the motion, made some observations 
which seemed like an attack upon the liberty of the 
press with respect to public proceedings. In conclusion, 
Mr. Sheridan’s motion was negatived bjr iCfi votes to 
80. There was at this time a debating society in 
London under the name of the British Forums the pre- 
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sident of which was John Gale Jones. On Febniary 
19 th, an advertisement was pasted on the walls, which 
informed the public that a question had been debated 
at the British Forum, “ Which was a grelter outrage on 
the public feeling, Mr. Yorke’s enforcement of the 
standing order to exclude strangers from the House of 
Commons, or Mr. Windham’s attack on the liberty of 
the press ? and that it was unanimously decided, that 
the enforcement of the standing order ought to be cen- 
sured as an insidious and ill-timed attack on the liberties 
of the press,” &c. 

Mr. Yoike having brought this paper !)plbre the cog- 
nizance of the House, an order was made for the printer 
of it to attend at the bar, who declared that he had 
been employed to print it by John Gale Jones. Jones 
being ordered to attend, February 2 1 st, avowed that he 
was the author of the paper, and said that he had con- 
sidered it as the piivilege of every Englishman to ani- 
madvert on public measures and the conduct of public 
men ; but that on looking over the paper again, he found 
that he had erred, for wliich he expressed his sincere con- 
trition, and threw himself upon the mercy of the House. 
A vote then passed the House unanimously “ That 
J. Gale Jones had been guilty of a gross violation of the 
privdeges of the House which was followed by a mo- 
tion from Mr. Yoike for his commitment to Newgate ; 
and this also passed unanimously. On March 13th 
Sir Fiancis Burdett, who had not been present at the 
former proceedings, called the attention of the House 
to the subject by an attempt to induce them to retract 
a step which, he said, they were not authorized to take ; 
and he endeavoured by a train of argument to prove 
that the imprisonment cf Jones was an infringement of 
the law of the land, and a subversion of the piineiples 
of the constitution ; concluding with a motion for his 
discharge. Mr. Sheridan said he shonlil certainly vote 
for the release of Jones, but not on the principles con- 
tained in the speech of the honourable baronet ; and he 
moved, as an amendment, that he should be discharged 
in consequence of the contrition he had expressed, and 
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the time that had passed from Im imprisonment. This 
amendment was rejected without a division, and the 
original ♦motion was then negatived by a majority of 
153 to 14. 

On th^^tth of March there appeared in a weekly 
political paper, a letter entitled “ Sir Francis Burdett 
to his Constituents, denying the power of the House of 
Commons to imprison the people of England accom- 
panied with the argument which he had used in the 
House of Commons. This publication was brought 
before the House on the 26th, by Mr. Letlibridge, at 
whose desire the Speaker put the question to Sir F. 
Burdett, whether he acknowledged himself to be tlie 
author, which he answered in the afiirmative. Notice 
was then given by Mr. Lethbridge of a motion on 
the subject, which he made on the following day. 
After reading several of the most obnoxious passages in 
the letter and argument, he moved two resolutions ; the 
first, affirming that the publication in question was a 
libellous and scandalous paper, refiecting upon the 
just rights and liberties of the House; the second, 
that Sir Francis Burdett, who suffered the above to 
be printed with his name, hail been guilty of a vio- 
lation of the privileges of this House. These resolutions 
being agreed to without adivison, a motion was made by 
Sir Robert Salisbury for his commitment to the Tower. 
An amendment was proposed, softening the sentence 
to a re])rimand, which was rejected by 190 votes to 
152 ; and the Speaker signed the warrants for commit- 
ment, and delivered thetn to the sei^eant at arms, 
At>ril 6. That officer, going to the house of Sir 
]'' dncis, was informed that he would be ready to receive 
Mm on the next morning; winch being constmedby 
'uat officer as implying that he would go with him 
peaceably to the Tower, he retired. He however re- 
turned, accompanied b} a messenger, who said that the 
Serjeant had been severely reprimanded by the Speaker 
for not having executed the warrant; on which Sir 
Francis disputed the legality of Ijhe warrant, and de- 
clared his determination not to go unless constrained 
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by actual force, ■'which He woxilil resist as far as lay in 
his ])owcr. After a delay, proceeding from the 
.Speaker’s doubts respecting his authority, concerning 
wliich he obtained the opinion of the attorney-general, 
the Serjeant went on tlie morning of April 9th, attended 
by a number of police officers, and a detachment of 
cavalry and infantry, to convey Sir Francis to the 
Tower. An entrance was forced into the house 
through the area, and the serjeant with the ])olice officers 
went up into a room where Sir Francis w'as sitting 
with his family, and acquainted him that he was his 
prisoner. He repeated his objections to the warrant, 
and declared that lie would yield only to actual tbree j 
when the constables advancing to seize him, he was led 
by his brother and a friend, taking his ai ms, ami con- 
ducted to the carriage in -waiting, whence he was con- 
veyed to the Tower without opposition. As the escort 
which guarded the prisoner was on its return, a nume- 
rous mob assembled in Eastcheap attacked them willi 
stones and brick-bats, which they bore for some time 
with great patience. At length the attack becoming 
serious, some shots were fired, by which two or tlm;e 
lives were lost, and several persons were wounded. 
On ti.'o preceding evenings the mob assembled round 
the house of Sir Francis in Piccadilly, and committed 
many outrages in that and tlie adjacent streets, which 
rgiidcred the aid of the military necessary to disperse 
tliem, A letter sent by Sir Francis to the Speaker after 
his receipt of the warrant, which was conceived in terms 
very disrespectful to the authority of the House, be- 
came a topic of debate on April 10th, with regard to 
the manner in which it should be treated ; but a reso- 
lution was at length unitnimuusly passed “ That it is the 
opinion of this House that the said letter is a high and 
flagrant breach of the privileges of the^ house ; but it 
appearing from the report of the seijeant at arms, that 
the warrant of the Speaker for the conjmitment o1‘ Sir 
Francis Burdett to the Tower has been executed, tliis 
House will not, at this time, proceed further on the 
said letter,” 
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Sir Francis brought actions at few against the Speaker 
of the House of Commons tor issuing his warrant, 
.against the seijeant at arms for executing it, and against 
tile consta|)lc of the Tower for keeping him in custody, 
in all which he failed, on the plea of the legality of the 
warrant. His legal defeats were however compensated 
to him by the numerous instances of alt icluucnt which 
he received as the champion of popular lisihts, in the 
form of addresses to himself, and petitions to parlia- 
ment for his liberation. Some of the latte”, especially 
those from his Westminster constituents, and from the 
freeholders of Middlesex, were so seveie and contemp- 
tuous in their expressions to the House, that they were 
not received. His confinement was not terminated till 
the prorogation of parliament, when a triumphal pro- 
cession from the Tower to his house was planned by his 
ftieiul'.; but he disappointed their expectations by a 
silent return by water, for which he gave the pru- 
dential reason of avoiiling any occasion of fiuther 
mischief. 

On May l6th the chancellor of the exchequer 
brought before the House of Commons his annual 
budget of finance. The supplies voted were stated at 
.■5O,5tifi,000/. for Great Britain and Ireland ; and among 
the ways and means for the former were the war taxes, 
estimated at nineteen and a half millions, and a loan 
of' eight millions. No new taxes were proposed, and a 
ver^ favourable report was made of the commerce and 
general prosperity of the country. The foreign subsidies 
of the year were 400,000/. to Sicily, and 900,000/, to 
• l\nlugal ; and a vote of credit for 3 millions was passed 
to meet emergencies. A loan of one million and a half 
> as voted to the East India Company. 

Early in the session, Mr. Baukes made a motion for 
rendering perpetual the act for preventing the grant of 
offices in reversion. A bill for this purpose passed the 
House of Commons, but was thrown out at the second 
reading by the Lords. Mr. Baukes afterwards in- 
troduced a new bill for the same purpose, with some 
alterations. 
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The subject of the slave trade was introduced in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Brougham, and in the House 
of Lords by Lord Holland, by motions for adflresses to 
the King, requesting him to persevere in his measures to 
induce other nations to co-operate in the abolition of 
the slave trade, and to take such further steps as might 
be necessary. Mr. Brougham, in his proposed address, 
stated that persons in this country continued to c.irry 
on this traffic in a clandestine and framlulent manner, 
and prayed that orders for checking such practices 
might be given to the commanders of his Majesty’s 
vessels, and the officers of the customs. Both these 
addresses were voted without opposition ; and a reso- 
lution moved by Mr. Brougham for taking measures 
early in the next session to prevent evasions of the 
act abolishing the slave trade, was also unanimously 
agreed to. 

The session of parliament terminated on June 21 st. 

At the beginning of this year, the cause of Spanish 
independence was rendered almost desperate. The 
battle of Ocana had left no force in tlie least able to 
oppose the French in the held; and although the 
supreme junta at Seville published an address to the 
Spanish nation, calculated to animate their patriotism 
and quiet their apprehensions, the forced loan whicii 
they required of hall' the specie possessed by individuals, 
with other sacrifices and exertions, were measures which 
their influence and reputation were not adequate to carry 
into effect. About the middle of January, the French 
main army arrived at the foot of the Sierra Morena, 
and on the 20th and 21st they forced their way through 
the passes of the mountains almost without resistance. 
They advanced to Jaen and Cordova, in which cities 
they found large quantities of ordnance and qiilitary 
stores. General Sebastian! with his division then 
inarched for Granada, and having routed the relics of 
the Spanish army from Ocana, he entered that city, 
which mrew open its gates to him on the 28th. Malaga, 
in w^h a popular insurrection had deposed the regular 
authorities as being favoutrers of the French usurpation, 
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and the country around which h^ risen in arms at the 
■ Instigation of the priests and monks, was the next 
. object ofi Sebastiani's operations. With his advanced 
guard he cleared the fastnesses of the mountains ; and 
encountering the numerous but disorderly mass of op- 
ponents on the plain, he put them to tlie rout witli con- 
siderable slaughter, and entered the city of Malaga with 
the fugitives. A contest was for some time kept up in 
the streets and from the Jiouses, but at length all the 
inhabitants made their submission, except some who 
took refuge on board of three English men of war in 
the harbour. This was an important conquest, as it 
completed a line of posts occupied by the French from 
the Bay of Biscay to the Mediterranean, and intersect- 
ing the whole of Spain through its capital. 

King Joseph on January 29th issued a manifesto to 
the Spanish nation, in which he affected to consider the 
contest, which had never been dubious, as now decided ; 
and reminded them, that it was the interest of France 
to preserve the integrity and independence of Spain, 
but if she should still remain an enemy, France must 
seek to weaken, dismember, and destroy her. Im- 
mediately ailer this menace, Marshal Victor appeared 
before Seville, from wliich the supreme junta had with- 
drawn to the Isle of Leon near Cadiz on his approach. 
'I’hat city was surrounded by fortifications of vast extent, 
but the defence of them would have required 60,000 
men, whereas its gaiTison did not exceed 7000. Capi- 
tulation was therefore the only measure thought of, and 
the terms offered to the garrioon Avere eitlier to enlist in 
the army of King Joseph, or to laydown their arms and 
r- turn to their homes. On February 10th the gates 
' ere opened to the French, who found in the place 
.00 pieces of ordnance, and a great quantity of arms, 
ammunition, and provision. 

The junta, who in this emergency appeared in general 
more attentive to their own interests, than to the national 
cause, and who were suspected of an intention to enter 
into a compromise with Joseph, had refused to admit 
into Seville and Cadiz a body of 7000 British troops from 
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Lisbon, but suffered th&m to be disembarked in the bay 
of Cadiz, for the purpose of being stationed in tlie 
neighbouring towns. Two English regiments had been 
admitted into Cadiz, but upon a promise that tliey sliould 
on no Recount remain in the fortress. Tliis jealousy 
occasioned a declaration from the English minister, that 
if the Spaniards would not consent to admit British 
troops into Cadiz, his Majesty must for the present 
withdraw from the contest, and leave it to be decided 
by the military efforts of Spain alone. On the irruption 
of the French into Andalusia, General Castanos, sus- 
pecting the designs of the junta, had sent a confidential 
letter to the Duke of Albu^uer<jue, commander of the 
army in Estremadura, urging him to proceed with all 
possible celerity to Cadiz. With this he complied, and 
on February Sd entered that city with his troops. Pre- 
parations for defence were now made with the greatest 
activity. All persons capable of bearing arms were en- 
rolled ; magazines were established ; and the whole 
Spanish fleet, amounting to 20 ships of the line, was 
moored in the harbour under the direction of the Eng- 
lish Admiral Purvis, who brought in his own squadron. 
British troops both from Lisbon and Gibraltar were re- 
ceived into the isle of Leon, and an English reinforce- 
ment was admitted to the Spanish garrison of Ceuta. 
The suspicions against the supreme junta having occa- 
sioned tumults among the people of Cadiz, in which 
they incurred personm danger, they found it necessary 
to resign their authority, which, before the assembling 
of the Cortes, they conveyed to a regency of five per- 
sons ; while a local junta was formed for the political 
and military government of the rnty. 

On Februarv 10th Marshal Soult sent a summons to 
the Duke of Albuquerque to surrender Cadiz, wiio re- 
turned an answer, stating the means of defence which 
he possessed, and his determination to make effectual 
• use of them. A message of King Joseph to the junta 
of Cadiz for the like purpose produced a reply expressive 
of their resolved fidelity to ICing Ferdinand. The siege 
of Ca^z proceeded slowly, being much impeded by the 
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^assaults of the Guerilla partisans, who now began to 
take an important part in the war. A reinforcement of 
troops \tith heavy artillery, however, arriving at the 
French lines in April, the besiegers look fort Matagorda, 
about two miles from the city, on whicli they erected 
new works whence tlie vessels entering Pimtal roads were 
continually fired upon. By the close of the year, the 
French batteries were able to throw shells into Cadiz, 
but the distance rendered tlieir effect inconsiderable. 

The war was in the meantime carrying on with vigour 
in the southern and eastern part of Spain. General 
Blake, wliowas in Murcia reorganizing the defeated array 
of Ariezaga, roused to arras tlie hardy mountaineers of 
Alpujarras in Granada; and a detachment of Spanish 
troops under General Lacey, embarking at Algesiras, 
marched to Honda, where a French force of GOOO men 
was stationed. These took a sudden panic .and fled in 
disorder, leaving their arms and ammunition, which 
were distributed among the mountaineers, and for a 
considerable time a sanguinary warfare subsisted be- 
tween them and the French. They were at length, 
however, driven to their fastnesses, but not subdued. 
The insurrection spreading to the mountains on, the 
bortlers of Murcia, Sebastiani, in April, entered that 
province, and after a niunber of petty actions, obliged 
the Spaniards to retii'e to Alicant. A combined expe- 
dition of Spaniards and English sailed in August fronk 
Cadiz against Mogucr, a town near tlie sea in the jiro- 
\ince of Seville, at which a French division was posted. 
The French were driven from the town’ and pursued ; 
but upon the intelligence of a reinforcement advancing 
from Seville, the troops re-embarked, and retnmed to 
Cadiz. An enterprize against Malaga, undertaK en from 
Gibraltar under the command of LordBlaney, com- 
pletely failed, and his lordship was taken prisoner. 

Early in foe year, foe town of Hostalric in Cata- 
lonia having been taken by foe French, si<^e was lanl 
to its strong castle by General Souham. The Spanish 
General O’Donnel having drawn together a considerable 
force for foe purpose of- raising foe siege, advanced on 
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February L'Otli to the plain of Vich, where an obstinate 
cngafjeinont was brought on, in which all the attempts 
to Ibicc the French line were frustotcd, and ^e Spa- 
niauI-> were defeated with the loss of 3500 kjlled and 
wounded, and more than 3000 prisoners, besides 1000 
Swiss m the Spanish service who laid down their arms 
in the Held. The castle of Hostalric was afterwards 
taken, by which means the communication between 
Gerona and Barcelona was secured. Lerid i was next 
reduced by Suchet, its garrison of 8000 men being made 
prisoners of war. The important fortress of Mequinenza, 
regarded as the key of the Ebro, yielded to his arms in 
June. After this success, Tortosa was invested by that 
general ; and various attempts for its relief being de-> 
IbaLcd, and the vigorous sallies of the gai’rison only 
tending to their own loss, an offer of surrender was made 
on the first day of the following year. The conditions 
not being accepted, a fierce fire of cannon and mortars 
was resumed, and j)reparation was made for an assault, 
when the governor announced his submission to the 
terms insisted upon, and delivered his whole garrison 
prisoners of war. For this act he was tried at Tarra- 
gona by a court martial and condemned to death. 
The -city of Valencia was more fortunate in its defence. 
Having been invested by Suchet, who had entered into 
a correspondence w'ith some of the inhabitants for an in- 
surrection witliiuthe place, the plot wa.s discovered, and 
General Caro, marcliing out with the best of his troops, 
attacked the French, and defeated them with great 
slaughter. Such were the principal military events in 
this part of the peninsula. 

Although the French had actively employed their 
superiority offeree in extending their conquesjts through 
a considerable part of Spain, yet their great obj;gct in 
the campai^ of this year was to obtain entire possession 
of Portugal For this puposc it had been determined 
to malae a commencement by the reduction of the strong 
fortrei^s of Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida, the situation 
of wbdch on the frontier between thg two kingdoms 
would give them the command of a free military com- 
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^munication from one to the otlier. As soon, therefore, 
as the capture of Oviedo and Astorga had set at liberty 
•a part of the French troops employed to keep in check 
the Spaniards of the northern provinces, Marshal Ncy 
began to invest Ciudad Rodrigo. In the meantime 
Marshal Massena arrived from France to take the edm- 
-mand of the army destined for the conquest of Portugal, 
and consisting of about 80,000 men. The siege of 
Ciudad Rodrigo was long obstructed by different impe- 
diments, one of which was the vicinity of the Anglo- 
Portuguese array under Lord Wellington ; at lengtli the 
trenches were opened in the middle of June, Massena 
having arrived at the French camp, while Ney com- 
manded the troops on the right bank of the Agueda, 
and Junot those on the left. A very formidable can- 
nonade M'as kept up on both sides, till, on July 10th, 
the explosion of a mine having made a practicable 
breach which the besiegers were preparing to mount, 
the garrison surrendered at disci etion,' and about 7000 
became prisoners of war. Almeida was next invested, 
and the trenches before it were opened in the middle of 
August. It was garrisoned by 5000 men, partly Eng- 
lish, partly Portuguese, commanded by British officers, 
and its governor was Brigadier-General Cox. The 
vigour of the defence would probably long ha\e le- 
tarded its fall, had not a bomb alighted upon the prin- 
•cipal magazine of powder, which occasioned a terrible 
and most destructive explosion, and involved the town 
in flames. Massena withheld his fire, and sent a flag 
of truce offering terms of capitulation, which, after 
some time spent iu negotiation, were acceded to on 
August The garrison were allowed the honours 

of war, but remained prisoners, except the Portuguese 
militiig who were allowed to return home, but many of 
them entered into the French service. 

The great contest for the possession of Portugal was 
now to commence. Lord Wellington, to whom its 
defence was committed, had found it advisable to 
retire from Badajoz in December, to the north of the 
Tagus. In February the English and Portuguese 
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troops were posted at a number of different points in 
PorUigal and its frontier on the side of Spain, Lord 
Wellington having his head quarters in the two follow- 
ing months chiefly at Viscu. During the siege .of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, the principal post of tlie army wius Giiarda, 
whence the l^rcnch lines might be descried, but 
nothing of consequence could be undertaken for its 
relief. After the surrender of Almeida, Lord ^\'el- 
Hngton concentrated the different divisiot's of the com- 
bined array, ami l)egan his retreat towards Lisbon. 
He had formed a defensive plan to which he steailily 
adhered. As the army of Mai-shal Massena was much 
superior, at least in the number of troops on which 
reliance could be placed, he resolved to avoid general 
actions, but to' make advantage of every opportunity 
of retarding the enemy’s advance, by occupying strong 
positions. At the same time he put fully into practice 
the eflfiicacious, though severe policy of rendering all 
the country in the line oj’ march entirely inhospitable 
to the French, by stripping it of all its inhabitants, 
with the whole of their moveable property, the rest 
being destroyed. In consequence, he issued a pro- 
clamation on August 4th, by which all magistrates and 
persons holding offices under government who should 
remain in towns and villages after receiving orders 
from any military officer ta depart* and all persons 
whatever who should hold communication with the 
enemy, were declared traitors to tlieir country, and 
subjected to punishment as such. 

On the 21st of September idl the force under Mas- 
sena was conccnti-ated atViseu, where it halted lor a 
time, during which. Lord Wellington passed to tlie 
right of the Mondegef, and occupied with his center <uid 
left wing the Jiierra Buzaco which extends tp that 
river. Massena, arriving in front of his position on 
the 26th, resolved upon an attack, which he put in 
exe^ion on the following day. The French pushed 
up ttic heights with great courage in diflerent parts, 
and one division reached the summit of the ridge ; 
they were, however, metwitli equal resolution at the 
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point of the bayonet, and weife finally repulsed with 
‘ peat loss, 2000 men being left on the field of battle. 
. llie loss oft the English and Portuguese was also con- 
sidcrablo. As the French had suffered no more than 
a repulse, Massena immediately turned the British 
position, and made a circuitous march upon Coimbra. 
^^Wellington arrived there first by a more direct route, 
but the place affording no advantages for defence, he 
continued his retreat t.o the strong lines of Torres 
Vedras, about 30 miles from Lisbon. He carried with 
him almost all the population of the intervening 
country, including that of Coimbra, with their portable 
effects, and much individual distress was tJie necessjfiry 
consequence of such a removal. The sufferings of the 
poor Portuguese were, however, alleviated by lib^i’al 
contributions in the capital, and by aids both public and 
private from England. 

Massena, who closely followed the retreating army, 
after reconnoitering the admirably fortified and con- 
nected posts of the allied army, contented himself with 
fortifying his own position, and making collections of 
provision, which soon became very scarce in his army. 
His quarters were straitened by the Portuguese militia, 
which occupied the greatest part of the north-west, 
and a party of which, commanded by Colonel Trent, 
had entered Coimbra, and taken 5000 prisoners, chiefly 
.sick and wounded. Massena made Santarem his head 
quarters, and extended his positions along the right 
bank of the Tagus, and thence to the Zexere, as far 
as the borders of Upper Beira. He received from 
Spain I'cinforcements of troops, and convoys of pro- 
visions; but he was subiected to difficulties and pri- 
vations from which Lora Wellington's army, with tJie 
capital behind it, and the sea open for supplies of every 
kind, was exempted. Such was the situation at the 
close of the year of the two great annies which were 
to decide the fate ol’ Portugal. 

The Cortes of Spain, the object of the nation’s 
hopes, after a long delay, assembled at Cadiz on Sep- 
tember 24!th. Tnis body of national representatives 
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\Fas elected by the provinces, cities, and provincial 
juntas, in a mode by which regard was paid both 
to population and property; and so zealous were 
the Spaniards for its formation, that the selections 
took place even in the districts occupied by the French. 
They could not, however, be complete at the time of 
their assembling, especially as it was determined that 
the colonies of Spain in the East and West Indies 
should partake in the representation. They were 
termed the General and Extraordinary Cortes, and the 
sovereign power was declared to reside in them. Their 
first measure was to swear fealty to King Ferdinand 
VII., and to declare the renunciations at Bayonne null 
and void, as being violent and unjust, and witliout the 
consent of the nation. The Cortes took the title of 
Majesty till the arrival of Ferdinand, and assumed the 
legislative power of the state. The executive was 
assigned pro tempore to the regency, on condition of 
taking an oath of allegiance to the Cortes : the regency 
was also to reside wherever the Cortes did, from which 
its members were not to absent themselves without 
permission. It was further decreed that a King of 
Spain could not many, nor alienate his property, nor 
abdicate his throne, without the consent of the nation. 
It was aKo established as a fundamental piinciple, that 
the inhabitants of Spain had a right to redress of 
their giievances. The Roman Catholic religion was, 
acknowledged, exclusively of all others. An act was 
immediately passed for a new levy of 150,000 men, 
and fur the subsistence and equipment of all the 
existing armies. The enlightened spirit which actu- 
ated a majority of the assembly, was displayed b> a 
decree for the liberty of tlie press, by which full 
permission was given for the printing of political sen- 
timents, with tlie exception of defamatory, libellous, 
and immoral compositions. Religious discussion was, 
of course, inadmissible. The Cortes also resolved to 
publj^ their own proceedings in regular journals. In 
Oct^er the old regency was dissolved, and an exe- 
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cutive council of three membei^ was nominated in its 
' stead. 

Of the events in the other parts of Europe, the first 
to be mentioned, and one of the most important, was 
the marriage of the French Emperor, for which his 
divorce from Josephine had prepared the way. At 
the end of February, he announced to the senate that 
he had dispatched the Prince oi^ Neufchatel (Berthier) 
to Vienna to demand the hand of the Archduchess 
Louisa Maria, daughter of the Emperor Francis II. 
according to a contract which had been made, and 
which was doubtless a secret article in the late peace. 
The Archduke Charles received the hand of his niece 
as representative of his old antagonist, on March llth ; 
and the new Empress departed to share the tin-one of 
a low-bom conqueror, who, in the estimation of the 
haughtiest court in Europe, was become the equal of 
hereditary sovereigns. This connection was regarded 
as conducing not less to the security than the lustre of 
the Corsican dynasty ; and Napoleon might now pursue 
with increased confidence those schemes of aggrandize- 
ment which possessed his wdiole soul. 

Proceeding in his plan of annexations, by which ho 
proposed to round his empire of the 'west, he took within 
bis grasp the Seven Dutch Provinces. Thc)' lu>d, in- 
deed, been a mere dependency of Franco under King 
»Louis } but in the preceding December an iutmution 
bad been given of rendering tliera a component part of 
the French empire, to which they naturally belonged, 
as being no more than an aUieoion of the Rhine, the 
Maese, and thp Scheldt. French soldiers to the 
number of 40,000 men were gradually introduced into 
Holland, and troops were quartered at the mouths of 
the rivers, accompanied by French custom-house officers, 
in order to prevent all commerce with England. On 
June 29 th notice was given to King Louis that the 
Emperor insisted upon the occupation ot Amsterdam, 
which was to be made the head-quarteis of the French, 
Louis, justly regfirding himsdf as no longer a King, 
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resigned that nominal dignity in favour of his sons, 
and declared his Queen regent. On the day of his 
abdication he published a farewell address* to the legis- 
lative body, in which he stated the circumstanfces which 
had rendered it necessary for him to sign a treaty with 
his brother the Emperor, whereby he had been deprived 
of all authority ; and he advised them to receive the 
French with resj)ect ^ud cordiality. He expressed a 
warm affection for his late subjects; and indeed liis 
conduct during Jiis short reign had been such, that he 
always appeared the real friend of the people upon 
whom he had been arbitrarily imposed, and was too 
much a Dutchman to retain the favour of the Emperor 
of France. His act of abdication was considered as* 
being of no validity, not having been previously con- 
certed with the Emperor; and the Seven Provinces 
were inseparably annexed to the French empire. 

Other annexations were those of the Valais, for the 
purpose of securing the passage of the Alps by the 
Simplon ; and of the Hanse towns and tlie whole coast 
from the Elbe to the Ems — commanded, it was said, by 
circumstances. The electorate of Hanover was an- 
nexed to the kingdom of Westphalia, and its very name 
wa^ abolished ; and to that, and all the other dependent 
kingdoms, the conscription laws were extended. In 
France the chains of despotic power were rivetted by 
spies, arbitrary imprisonments, a rigorous police, and- 
restrictions on the liberty of the press ; and while the 
glory of the nation was raised to the highest pitch, all 
vestiges of its freedom were obliterated. 

An event which in this year took place in Sweden 
may be ranked amons the mc-t extraordinary occui- 
rences in European history. The Duke of Sudermania, 
elected King by the name of Charles XIII. in the place 
of the deposed Gustavus, being advanced in years, and 
without children, thought it necessary that a successor 
to the throne should be nominated. The diet accord- 
ingly made choice of Charles Augustus, Prince of 
Augustenburg, a subject of Denmark, who repaired to 
Stockholm in January, and received the homage of the 
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states. On May 29th, while Ife was reviewing some 
‘ regiments of cavalry, he was attacked by a sudden dis- 
V. order, foil from his horse, and soon after expired. His 
funeral was rendered tragical by a popular tumult, in 
which Count Fersen, the marshal of the kingdom, from 
an unfounded suspicion of having caused the Prince’s 
ileath, was seized in the presence of a regiment of 
guards, and barbarously murdered. In August the 
states were assembled at Orebro for the election of 
another successor to the throne. The candidates were, 
the eldest son of the late Gustavus (whose children, 
howe\ er, were regarded as illegitimate^ ; the Prince of 
Holstein, eldest brother of tlie deceased Prince of 
Augustenburg ; the King of Denmark ; and the French 
Marshal Bernadotte, Prince of Ponte Corvo. The 
. latter was elected Crown Prince of Sweden by the 
general voice of all the orders composing the states j 
thus affording an example unprecedented in modem 
times, of an ancient monarchy rejecting every branch of 
its rojal line, and spontaneously choosing for its future 
sovereign a soldier of fortune, a stranger, of humble 
origin, known to the nation only by his residence in the 
north of Germany as one of Napoleon’s captains. That 
French interests influenced the election can scarcely 
be doubted ; but it has not appeared that the Emperor 
took any fliiect part in the event; and as Bernadotte 
Jhad acquired great wealth, and was liberal in the em- 
ployment of it, influence of anotlier kind may well be 
sni)po>>ed to have had its share. The Crown Prince 
was installed on the 1st of November, when he addressed 
^he diet in a speech judiciously adapted to the occasion. 
In the same month the Swedish government issued a 
decree of non-intercourse with Great Britain, and by 
dcclaiing its adherence to the continental system, joined 
in the war against her. 

The Danes continued to display their rooted hostility 
to this country by great activity in fitting out armed 
ships and gun-vessels to annoy its Baltic trade, in which 
they had considerable success. The Isle of* Anholt in 
the Cattegate was however taken possession of by the 
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English, as an useful depository for prohibited mer< 
chandize. 

The King of Naples, Joachim (Murat),* collected in 
the beginning of July on the Calabrian coast a^poweifoi 
armament by land and sea,for the purpose of an invasion 
of Sicily. The British commander, Sir John Stiiait, 
made the best preparations for resisting the threatened 
attack, disposing all his troops in a line along the shore 
with a chain of communications, and guarding the whole 
coast by batteries and gun-boats. In the narrowe-t 
part of the straits a constant firing was kept up on both 
sides which was rather a spectacle than a «oiious con- 
flict; but in lepeatcd attacks on tlie Neapolitan flotilla 
a number of vessels were taken, destroyed, or disjieiscd. 
On September 18th a debarkation of .1.^00 Neajiolitans 
and Corsicans was effected rlear I ho Faio, but two 
British regimfcnts took 900 of them pi isoncis, and forced 
the rest to retreat to their gun-boats. On October 5d 
Joachim jiroclaiined that the cKpedition to Sicily' was 
ddjourned, the experiment having sufficiently jnoved 
that the enemy’s flotillas could not obstruct the passage, 
when seriously attempted. 

The Turks and Russians in this year pcrsevcicd in 
their sanguinary war on the banks of the Danube, with 
no other apparent object than mutual destruction. 
Several blootiy actions were fought, and the Iliissiatts 
took some towms in Bulgaria, but failed at Riidshuck,'' 
Schumla, and Varna. The Turks, who acted with un- 
usual vigour, feent a fleet into the Black 8ea, and made 
a demdnstration against the Krimea by way of a diver- 
sion in favour of the Grand Vizier. The Russians 
concentrating their forces, apt eared to intend an 
irruption into Romania, A^ich obliged the Grand Vizier 
with a part of his army to take post bettreen them and 
Adrianople ; and the Grand Seigliior, displaying the 
banner of the jirophet, rtiarched to a small distance 
from Constantinople, whence he sent tioops to join the 
Vizier. The war continued between the Turks and 
Servians, chiefly to the advantage of the latter. Notwith- 
standing the urgent demands on the Ottoman Cohrt, an 
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army was also sent to S^ria against the Wahabees,who 
•had declared enmity with the Mussulmans. These 
S|)eople betook themselves likewise to piracy} and in 
Aprd an armament was sent against them to the Persian 
gulf, by the English government at Bombay. 

Several important successes, naval and military, 
chiefly in distant traiismarine coimtiies, decorated the 
British arms in tliis year. 

In the month of March an expedition sailed from 
Zantc against tlie island of Santa Maura in the Ionian 
sea, under the command of Captain Eyre of the Mag.- 
nificent, and Biigadier-General Oswald, which, after a 
V igorous action, carried the fortress by stoi^m, and made 
the gai rison, about 700 in number, prisoners of war. 

In the West Indies, Guadalonpe, the last island re- 
nuuning to the French in tliat pait of the world, sur- 
lendeied on February 5th to a combined force com- 
manded by Geneial Sir G. Beckwith and Admiral Sir 
A. Cochiane. 

The Isles, of* Boinbon and France in the Indian 
ocean, which had so long been a great annoyance to our 
East India trade, were m this year brought under the 
English dominion. Lord Minto, governor-general of 
India, having laid the plan for their reduction, a bojdy 
of 1G50 Europeans, and 1G(X) Sepoys, sailed from 
Madras, and being joined by 1000 more from the island 
of Rodrigue/, the whole under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Keating, with a fleet of men of war jyjd 
transpoits, the expedition arrived early in July off the 
Island of Bouibon. Depositions were made for an 
Mtack on the principal town, St. Denis, but it was 
jirevented on the 8th by an otter to capitulate pn honour- 
able terms, which was accepted. The other town, 
St. Paul, was taken possession of on the 10th, and the 
whole island submitted. 

A body of troops, consisting of 8 or 10,000 from 
India and the Cape of Gpod Hope, commanded by Major- 
General John Abercrombie, and a fleet under Admii^ 
Bertie, rendezvoused at tlie isle of France, othor- 
wise Mauritius, in November, and on tlie 29th the troops 
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effected a landing. Some skirmishing occurred till the 
artillery was landed, and preparations were made to at- 
tack the forts ; when, on December Sd, a cap^itulation 
was proposed on the part of the French, and was signed 
on the same day. By its terms the island, with a vast 
quantity of stores and merchandize, five large frigates 
and some smaller ships of war, 28 merchant-men, and 
two captured English East Indiamen, were surren- 
dered. The garrison was to be sent to France, and to 
be at their own disposal. This was the most valuable 
of the remaining I’rench possessions to the eastward ol‘ 
the Cape of Good Hope. Three frigates wore after- 
wards dispatched to destroy the French batteries at 
Tametava on the coast of Madagascar, and to root 
them out from some other small nestling places, which 
being effected, there was not left to France, at the be- 
ginning of the following year, a slip of land in either 
Indies, or a ship on the Indian ocean. 

In the same part of the world farther conquests were 
also made upon the Dutch, the perpetual sufferers in the 
quarrels between France and England. On February 
17th the Dutch settlement of Amboyna, with its de- 
pendent islands, was surrendered to a British force from 
Madras. A party of seamen, commanded by Captain 
Cole of the Carolina frigate, having on August 8th car- 
ried a fort upon Banda Neira, the whole island of 
Banda, the principal of the spice islands, with its de- 
pendencies, though protected by 700 regular troops and 
300 militia, surrendered unconditionally, and afforded a 
rich prize to the captors. 

One reverse to the British arms is to be placed in 
counterbalance to this train of success. Four English fri- 
gates, the Sirius, Mamcienne, Nereide, and Iphigema, 
on the Cape of Good Hope station, undertook in August 
to attack the harbour of Sud-Est in the isle of France, 
opposite the isle of Passe, into which three French fri- 
gi^s^had* carried two Indiamen, their prizes. The 
Sirius and Magicienne unfortunately ran aground upon 
shoals not known to their pilots, and were burnt by their 
crews. The Nerefide. having stood in nearer to the 
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[ inner harbour, was also stranded, and though exposed 
to the lire of the enemy’s hrigates and the batteries on 
. *hore, was rfot surrendered by its brave Captain Wil- 
loughby till every man on board was either killed or 
wounded. The Iphigenia, closely blockaded in the 
isle of Passe, was afterwards taken, together with the 
island. 

The differences between the governments of Great 
Britain and the United States of America, still remained 
un-adj listed. On the recall of Mr. Erskine, Mr. Jackson 
had been sent to succeed him as minister in America, 
where he found the government and public in a state of 
irritation against this country, on account of the dis- 
avowal of the agreement entered into by Mr. Erskine. 
The firm and unyielding tone taken by Mr. Jackson in 
his negotiations further contributed to render him un- 
acceptable ; and the American resident in London was 
instructed to demand his recall, which was complied 
with, but without the least intimation Of displeasure 
with his conduct on the part of his Majesty. • The 
American ..congress having passed an act on May 1st, 
providing that if eitlier Great Britain or France should 
modify its edicts so as that they should cease to violate the 
neutral commerce of the United States, and if the ofiier 
nation shoiUd not within three months thereafler do the 
same, the lestriction of intercourse should cease with 
regard to tlie first nation, but remain in force with re- 
gard to tlie second ; President Madison issued a pro- 
clamation on November 2d, declaring that the French 
edicts had been revoked, and that therefore from 
that time the restrictions were abrogated with respect 
to France. Mr. Gallatin, treasurer of the states, on the 
same day sent letters to the different collectors of the 
customs, announcing the abolition of the restrictions 
with i;^spect to France, but declaring that they would 
be reiuved in full force with regard to Great Britmn on 
the 2d of February next, should she not have in like 
manner revoked her hostile decrees. And by a second 
letter, he gave his opinion that in the case above-men- • 
tioned, aU British goods arriving subsequently to 
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February Sd would be *forfeited. In this unpromising 
state the contest between Great Britain and America 
was left at the close of the year. 

A commencement was made in tlie present year of 
those civil dissentious in Spanish Amenca which have 
ever since been productive of so much disorder and 
bloodshed. The manner in which these colonies were 
governed by the mother country had long been a sub- 
ject of much discontent ; but such was their attachment 
to the general cause of Spain, that the French usurpa- 
tions excited an ardent zeal in its defence, and the co- 
lonists readily submitted to the provisionary governments 
of Old Spain, and sent liberal contributions tor their sup- 
port. The bad success, however, of the measures 
adopted by tlie central junta and the regency, led them 
to consider of the means to be employed to secure them- 
selves from the yoke of France ^ to which was added a 
purpose of taking the occasion for redressing by their 
own eftbrts the grievances under which they laboured. 
This spirit appears first to have manifested itself in 
Caraccas, the magistracy of which was deposed, and a 
provisional government was appointed, upon a principle 
of fraternization and unity with tlic mother country. 
Other provinces joined in the same revolutionary mea- 
sures, and on April 19th Caraccas, Cumana, Barinas, 
Margarita, Barcelona, Merida, and Truxillo, formed an 
union nnder the name of the American Confederation of 
V enezuela. Although the principal leaders entertained 
the view of uUiigiate independence, yet they professed a 
worm attachment to Spain, and swore allegiance to 
Ferdinand VII. ; they did not, however, recognize the 
antlmiity of the regency at Cadiz, affirming that the 
central, junta had no right to appoint it without assem- 
bling Cortes. In met, the interests of the colonists, 
1 of th^ meiiicffiants of Cadiz, were totally at variwee ; 
^ by thb iqduance of the latter, the revolutionists were 
l^larad traitors, and all their ports were placed under 
.. el^ade, till they should acknowledge the ri^ts of the 
Hl^eg^cy. Twp p^es now began to divide Spanish 
America i that m thp loyalists, who submitted to tliu 
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.regency as the legal representatives of King Ferdinand ; 
and of tJie Independents, who aimed togo vern tliemsel ves. 

• iAn attempt was made by King Joseph, by means of emis- 
saries, to establish his authority in the provinces of Spa- 
nish Noi^li America, but with very indifferent success, an 
aversion to the French usurpation being general. It 
was a mor^ important matter to discover what might be 
expected from the court of Great Britain ; and the junta 
of Caraccas entered into a correspondence on the sub- 
ject with the governor of Cura 9 ao. In reply to his ap- 
})lication to the ministry for instructions, Lord Liver- 
pool, on June 29th, wrote a letter for the purpose of a 
public declaration of the system on which the British 
government meant to act with respect to the Spanish 
colonies. The substance of it was, that the obligations 
of justice and good faith must lead his Majesty to dis- 
courage every step tending to separate the Spanish 
provinces in America from the mother country ; but that 
if Spain should be compelled to submit to the yoke of 
the common enemy, and lose its independence, his 
Majesty would think it his duty to afford every assist- 
ance to those provinces in rendering them independent 
of French Spain. A copy of this letter was comnjuni- 
cated to the regency at Cadiz, and was published in 
all the Spanish newspapers. 

The latter p.irt of this year was marked by the re- 
currence of a domestic calamity, productive of a change 
in the government which forms an era in the annals 
of the present reign. His Majesty, in consequence, 
it was supposed, of deep affliction from the sufferings 
of his youngest daughter, the Princess Amelia, Avhich 
terminated in her death on November 2d, was again 
attacked by the mental malady under w'hich he had 
before laboured, so that when parliament re-assembled 
on tiie 1st of‘ November, a proclamation was issued 
for its farther prorogation. After successive adjourn- 
ments, supported by the favourable opinions of the 
physicians relative to his Majesty’s progress towards 
recovery, it became necessary to supply the deficiency 
in the executive branch of government by a regency. 

. VOL. II. X 
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On December 20th, Mr. Perceval in the House of 
Commons moved three resolutions copied from those 
of Mr. Pitt on the like occurrence in 1788-9, of whiclv 
the third only, that the proper mode of supplying the 
deficiency would be by a bill, produced a 'division ; 
Mr, Ponsonby moving as an amendment, that an ad- 
dress should be presented to the Prince of Wales 
praying him to take upon himself the office of Regent. 
The amendment was rejected* by 269 votes against 157. 
In the House of Lords the same resolutions, and a 
similar amendment, were moved, which last was re- 
jected by 100 against 7^* The arguments in th'e 
debates being of the same kind with those used on the 
former occasion, it is unnecessary to advert to them. 
The remaining proceedings relative to the regency 
belong to the parliamentary transactions of the fol- 
lowing year. 

The extraordinary rigour with which the French 
government in this year pursued the plan of excluding 
Rritish commerce from all the parts of the continent 
subject to its influence, began to produce the effect of 
considerably reducing the demand for our manufac- 
tures, of wliich those of cotton were particularly af- 
fected ; and numerous failures in that branch were the 
consequence. A great depreciation of the value of the 
last loan to government was one of the first symptoms 
of pecuniary difficulties and gloomy prospects, of which 
some tragical results made a strong impression on the 
public. 

In Ireland, the spirit of discontent, never long dor- 
mant, took the turn of a violent antipathy to the union 
of the two kingdoms^ and a numerous meeting held at 
Dublin, unanimously voted a strong petition for its 
repeal, though certainly with very little pros|)cct of 
success. 
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Year of George III. 51 & 52. 

Parliament 4 & 5. 

^itc^enqj Billy and Debates. — Passed, and accepted by the Prince of 
IV ales, tv/io retains the subsisting Ministry. — Speech bp Commis-^ 
sion. — M)\ IV. Pole^s Letter enjoining magisterial Proceedings 
against the Electors of Delegates to the Catholic Co^nmittee in 
Dublin, and parliamcntarp Notice taken of the same. — Catholic 
Petition to both llojises, rejected. — Further Proceedings of the 
Irish Catholics, and of Government . — Acquittal of Dr. Sheridqjru 

— Motion for Censure of the Lord Chancellor. — Relkf if Com* 
. mercial Distresses. — ParHamcntary Enquirp into the State f Bui* 

lion and Currency. — Consequent Resolutions. — Lord Stanhope'.^ 
Bdl against the Sale of Gold Coin at advanced Prices, and the 
Depj'eciation f Bank Notes. — Budget. — Re- appointment of the 
Duke of York to the Office of Conimander-in-Chuf. — Clause in the 
Mutiny Bill hlloiving Commutation for Corporal Punishment . — 
Bill for the Interchange of liritish and Irish Militias, — Lord Sid* 
mo lit Ids proposed BUI for altering the Toleration Act. — Portugal . — 
Retreat of Massenn, and Pursuit bp Lord Wellington . — Almeida 
taken. — Battle of Albnera. — Failure at Budajos. — Campaign in 
Catalonia and Eslremadura. — French Capture of Badajos. -*^Bai* 
tic of Bar rasa. — Capture of Tarragona by the French. — Their 
Successes in Valencia . — Other Actions in Spain. — Proceedings of 
the Cortes. — Hamburg annexed to France. — Marine Conscrip* 
^imv , — Birth (fa Son to Napoleon , — Kcclesiusticnl Council . — 
\apoleoids Visit to the Sea^coast, and Holland. Campaign be* 
ticecn the Rnssiaits and Turks. — Differences beftveen Russia and 
France. — Austrian Affair.^. Prussia and Confederacy of the 
Rhine. — Sxmlen. — Repulse of the Danes m Anholl. — Suspension 
nf Intercourse betrveen Great Britain and America. — Action be* 
iween the Little Belt and the President. — Fruitless Negotiations to 
terminate the Differences between the tvoo Countries. — Occurrences 
in South America. — War between Buenos Ayres and Montevideo. 

— lVt%l Indies, — Insurrection at Marti nico. — East Indies. — De* 
tl^nnement of ike Rajah of Travancore. — Couffucsl <f Java\ by the 
British. — Various Naval Actions. — Great Lossi^s by Shipwreck , — 
Enumeration of the People f Great Britain. — Riots among the 
Hosi cry Ma n nfaci u rers . 


The close of the preceding year left the parliament 
fully occupied in the important busines.s of settling the 
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regency. On December 31st, a conference was beltl 
between the two Houses, after whicli, the assent of the 
Lords to the resolutions already mentioned was an- 
nounced. Mr. Perceval, then, at the close of a. long- 
speech, moved five pro])ositions as llu; foundation of 
an intended bill for regulating the office It' Regent. 
Of these, tlie first appointed the Prince of Wales 
Regent, under certain restrictions and Ihuitations ; by 
the second, ho was restrained from conferring the rank 
of peerage for a time to be limited ; by the tliird, from 
granting offices in reversion, or places and pensions, 
for a longer term than during the royal pleasure ; the 
fourth formed regulations respecting the King's private 
property j and the fifth vested the management of his 
household in the Queen. The first stand. made by the 
opposition was against the leading pro])osilion, that 
the Regent should be laid under restrictions ; and the 
Honourable Mr. Lambe moved us an amendment, 
“ That the entire royal ))ower should be conferretl 
upon him without any restrictions.” On a division, 
the amendment was negatived 'by 221 to 200 ; the 
smallness of which majority denoted a general opinion 
that the ministers held their places on a frail tenure. 
They were avowedly destitute of the Prince’s con- 
fidence, and were therefore expected to be immediate 
sacrifices to the regeney ; but on the other hand, the 
expectation of the King’s sjieedy recovery, regardiid 
by his physicians as little less than certain, gave them 
a strong reversionary interest j and thus a kind of 
equilibrium of hopes and views was created, which will 
account for \ arious fluctuations of party during the pro- 
gress of this momentous transaction. 

An iinforesc('u difficulty proceeding from the sus- 
pension of the royal authority, was the first thing which 
required parliamentary interference. On .Janiuixy 3d, 
the chancellor of the exchequer acquainted the House 
of Commons, that a diflerence of opinion had arisen 
between the treasury and the exchequer respecting the 
issue of certain sums which had been appropriated by 
parliament to the use of the army and navy, and he 
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moA'Otl for ceilain papers relative to the subject. After 
the House had resolved itself into a committee for their 
consideration, the chancellor of the exchequer moved, 
tliat'until due provision be made for suppljing the 
defett*K\the royal authority, the commissioners of the 
treasury ^ould be reqjiired to issue their warrants to 
the audiUy of the excliequer for the payment of such 
sums as 'tne exigency may render necessaiy ; and the 
orticers of the exchequer be authorized to pay obedi- 
ence to such warrants. After a long debate, the 
motion was carried without a division. The same 
being brought into the House of Lords, January 5th, 
the lord chaiu^cllor Was asked why he Iiad not made 
use of 1 lie great seal on this occasion, who replied, that 
it did not appear to liiin Iiow he could have employed, 
it to draw money from the exchequer for such services 
as those. Some observations being made relative to 
ilic ajiplication of the privy seal for the same purpose, 
the J^arl of Westmorlaml declared that if the ilifficidty 
could have been averted by that means, he should have 
been willing to take upon himself the responsibility of 
affixing the seal, 'fhe motion at length passed, but a 
{irotest against it was entered by ‘21 loixls, on the 
ground oi’ the unconstitutional character of tlie«])ro- 
cceding, which might have been avoided by an :\ddrcss 
to the IVi nee of V/ ales to take upon himself the office 
of Regent. t 

i'hc regency bill, after much discussion, finally passed 
into a law on I'chruary 5th. The powers granted and' 
restrictions imjiosed were conformable to the pro- 
positions first moved by the minister, and the latter 
were to continue till after the 1st of February 181'.3. 
'file restoration of the King to his authority, was pro- 
videtl /or by means of a simple notification from tbe 
(^icen and her council, to the privy council, of his 
recovery, after which his resumption of power would 
follow of course. The exercise of this great trust was 
confided to the Archbishops of (.'anterbury and York, 
the Duke of Montrose, the Earls of Winchelsca and 
AyfosfonI, J-,ord Eldon, Lord Ellenborough, and Sir 
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William Grant. Tlie Prince of AValos, on being waited 
on l)y a connnittec of paiTiainent with the resolutions 
res[)ceting the regency, in acce])tii)g the office, had ex- 
pri sscd his regret that he should not have been allowed 
the oj)portunity of manifesting tlie eoiuluct thiif 'duty 
and aftection to his father and sovereign would have 
prompted ; and he said tliat he still retained every opi- 
nion expressed by him on a former similar occasion. The 
nation, however, was not prejiared to expect tiiat one con- 
sequence oi’his leelings would be the continuanee of the 
existing ministry. In a letter to Mr. Perceval, by which 
liis Royal Highness declared his intention not to remove 
from their stations those whom he found in them as his 
Majesty’s official servants, it was exjilicifly affirmed, 
.that lilial duty and affection Jed him to dread that any 
act of the Regent might, in the smallest degree, have the 
effect of interfering with the progress of his sovereign’s 
recovery ; and that this consideration alum: dictated the 
resolution now communicated. 

That the Regent regarded his situation as that of the 
ceremonial, rather than the efficient, head of the state, 
was apparently indicated by his declining to ojicii the 
pai'liament in person, and his authorizing a sjieech in 
no resjiect differing (except as far as it touched on the 
circumstance of the regency) from that which the minis- 
ters would have composed, had the King still occupied 
•the throne. Its topics were the successes of' his Ma- 
jesty’s forces by sea and land in the last camjiaign ; 

■ the disputes pending with America ; and the commer- 
cial difficulties of the country, and deficiency of the n*- 
venue in Ireland ; as a consolation for which, however, 
it was mentioned that the product of' the revenue in 
Great Britain for the fast year was greater than h;id 
ever before been known, without the aid of any new 
tax. It. expressed the usual confidence in the zeal -'nil 
liberaHfy of the Oommons “ for the supjiort of the 
great contest in which his Majesty is necessarily en- 
gaged*,” and concluded with the Regent’s anxious 
wish that he might be able to restore unimpaired into 
his Majesty’s hands the government of his kingdom 
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Nothing memorable occurred in the discussion of tlie 
customary addresses, which were carried in both Houses 
without a dixdsion. 

' A further proof of the light in which the Regent 
\ ieW(Jcr the authority with which he was invested, was 
given by a communication made to the House of Com- 
mons by the chancellor of the excliequer, that his Royal 
HighneSsJ»on being informed that a motion was intended 
to be made for some provision for tlie Regent’s house- 
hold, declared that he would not, for his own personal 
magnificence, add another burden to those already im- 
posed on the nation. 'Fliis fact was further explained 
by Mr. Adam, who said, from authority, that his Royal 
Highness declined any proposition for an establishment, 
or a grant from the privy purse ; and that, during a 
.temporary regency, he would, not accept that w'hich 
ought to belong to the crown. 

The first subject of importance brought before the re- 
gency parliament related to a measure adopted by the go- 
vernment in Ireland respecting the catholics of that coun- 
try. This numerous class of subjects had long been in- 
tent upon the means for obtaining that restitution to the 
full right!) of citizens which they considered as their due ; 
and a plan was adopted, at least by the major part of 
them, of forming in Dublin a standing delegation, con- 
sisting of ten persons elected from each county charged 
with the management of their affairs, not only for the 
purpose of petitioning, but for that of the redress of 
the general grievances under which they laboured. 
'I'liis kind of ojganization gave ari alarm to government, 
and produced a circular letter by Mr. AVelleslcy^ Pole, 
secretary to the lonl-Jieutciiant (the Duke of Richmond) 
addressed to the sheriffs and chief magistra tes of all the 
counties in Ireland. After stating the report, that the 
catholics of the county in which the person resided to 
whorh the letter was addressed were to be, or had been, 
called together to appoint delegates to an unlawful as- 
sembly in Dublin styling itself the catholic committee, 
the writer, in the name of the lord-lieutenant, required 
him, in pursuance of an act of the .33d of the King> 
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to cause to be arrestetband committed to prison, unless 
bail should be given, all persons within his jurisdiction 
guilty of having been in any way concerned in issuing 
notices for such election or appointment, or of having 
attended meetings for such purpose. The inteHi^^nce 
of this proceeding excited much surprize and alarm in 
England, and on February I8th, the Earl of Moira 
brought the matter before the House of Lords. After 
some observations on the letter, his lordship put the 
question to the minsters, whether tlie measure had beeji 
settled by them before Mr. Pole’s departure for Ireland ? 
The Earl ol’ Liverpool in reply asserted that they knew 
nothing of the matter till the news arrived, bu<^ that it 
was accompanied with reasons lor the procedure which 
justified it; and Lord Moira having moved that the 
letter should be laid on the table. Lord Liverpool 
moved for a copy of the letter of the secretary of the 
catholic committee ; both of which motions were agreed 
to. The subject was introduced in a similar manner 
into the House of Coininons by Mr. Ponsonby, where 
Mr. Perceval made the same assertion of the previous 
ignorance of the ministers relative to the measure. In 
both Houses motions were made, by the opposition for 
the production of copies of all the dispatches to and 
from the lord-lieutenant referring to this business, which 
were negatived. Mr. Pole having come over from 
Ireland during these discussions, and appearing in his 
place in the House of (’ominous on March 3d, Mr. 
Ponsonby made a motion for copies of various papei s 
and documents, which drew from the secretary a parti- 
cular explanation of the w'hole transaction. His piinci- 
pal object was to shew in what : aspect the proceedings 
of the catholic committee of 180P, whicli liad not been 
interfered with, dili’ered from those which had produced 
this act of government ; and he stated, that in the for- 
mer case they had confined tbeir deliberations to jieti- 
tioning, without attempting any thing like delegation ; 
w'hereas in the latter, they had come to a resolution of 
appointing delegates to manage, not the petition, but 
the catholic affairs, and that a committee of grievances 
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Silt weekly, and imitated all th*e forms of the House 
of C’ommons. In answer to a question from Mr. Pon- 
.sonby, whetlier the law officers had been consulted on 
the ‘occasion, he affirmed that the lord-lieutenant had 
taken' the opinions of the lord chancellor, the solicitor- 
general, and the attorney-general, and that the latter 
liad drawn up the letter issued by himself. In conclu- 
.sion, Mj^.v Ponsonhy’s motion was negatived by 133 
against IS. The topic was again agitateil in tlic House 
of Lords on a motion from Earl Stanho))c, when the 
letter was attacked chiefly on the ground of its illegality, 
as being unauthorized either by the common law, or 
the act to which it referred. 'J’hc lord chancellor, in 
deicnding the measure generally, con/’e.ssed that its lan- 
guage did appear to him to be put together in a slovenly 
.maimer. The division, however, w'as in favour of the 
mitiisters by ^1 against 6 ; and thus terminated the par- 
liarnentary proceedings respecting this remarkable 
letter. 

It now remains, without breaking the continuity of 
subject, to relate the consequences of the resolution 
adopted by government with respect to the Homan 
catholics ot‘ Ireland. On February ‘23il, two magistrates 
of Dublin, by direction of the administration, rcjiTiired 
to a house at which the catholic committee was accus- 
tomed to asseniblc, and were shown to a room in which 
were a number of gentlemen, some of them in the act 
of signing the petition of the catholics to parliament. 
I.ord Ffrench, who was called to the chair, demanded 
of the magistrates by what authority they came there ; 
and was answered, that understanding it to be a meeting 
< 'f the catholic committee, they came, by order of the 
■’ovcniment, to require it to disperse. A conversation 
' ollowed, which terminated with the departure of one of 
the magistrates to consult Mr. Pole. ' On his return, 
1/6 said, that as Lord Ffrench had assured them that 
the meeting was only of catholic gentlemen for the 
purpose of signing and forwarding a petition to parlia- 
ment, and not of the catholic committee, it was not the 
order of government tliat they should be interrupted. 
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The petition was afterwards drawn up and presented, 
and its fate in parliament is now to be mentioned. 

On May 20th, the catholic petition was presented to 
tlie House of Commons by Mr. Grattan j and on the 
31st he moved that the same should be read, and* also 
the votes of the flouse conveying tlianks to the armies 
under Lord Wellington and General Graham, (in which 
were many Irish catholics.) From these documents 
he took his grojind to shew that there was nothing in 
the Roman catholic religion itself which encouraged 
disaffection, but that the manner in which the catholics 
had been treated by government was the true cause of 
their discontents. After enlarging with great force on 
these heads, he concluded with moving that the petition 
be referred to a committee of the whole House. The 
motion was supported by other speakers ; and on the 
other hand was opposed on the grounds of a supposed 
inherent principle of intolerance in the religion of‘ 
Rome, of the apprehension that the catholics would 
still be rising in their demands, and of danger to the 
j)rotcstant establishment should their claims be allowed. 
On a division there appeared for the motion 83, against 
it l td. 

Tfee catholic petition was introduced to the House 
of Lords on .func I8th, by Lord Donoughmorc, who 
moved for referring it to a committee. In the clebale 
which followed, the same arguments were urged on 
each side which had been produced in the other House. 
It was chiefly I’emarkable from a reference to the o])i- 
nions of Mr. Pitt on the subject ; Lord Redesdale and 
the lord chancellor affirming that in their conversations 
with him, it appeared that he h ;d no safe-guards to pro- 
pose for the efibctual security of the protestant religion 
if the catholic claims were granted, whence anjnfer- 
ence might be made, that he had other motives Jrc- 
sides tiig refusal of them for quitting the ministry , 
whilst Earl Spencer and Lord Grenville rose to defend 
his ^emory from such an imputation of duplicity. 
Tl^^ivision on the motion gave contents 62, non> 
contents 121. 
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Tilt* Irish catholics were too Jealous and confident in 
their cause to regard their parliamentary defeat as a 
reason for renouncing their plans ; and the summer was 
Kivcfively employed in meetings for the nomination of de- 
icgalf’s, sevei'al of which were attended h)' protestant 
gentlemen, who regarded catholic emancipation as a 
branch of the general liberty of Ireland. On the other 
Hand, gb^ernment resolved not to submit passively to 
the violation of its injunction!. An aggregate meeting 
being held at Dublin on .Inly 9th, for the apjiointinent 
of delegates to the general committee of catholics, five 
persons were apprehended by a warrant from the lord 
chief justice, fora breach of the convention act, one of 
whom, Dr. Sheridan, was jnit upon his trial before the 
court of King’s llench in Dublin, bather from some 
defect in the evidence, or from a diflercnt opinion con- 
cerning the nature of the imputed crime from tliat given 
by the judge in hischarge, the jury brought in a verdict of 
not guilty, which was received with enthusiastic ajiplausc 
by the crowded audieiu'e; and the attorney-general de- 
clined proceeding to try the other persons implicated in 
the same offence. A new committee of delegates being 
at lenglli completely Cormeil, it assemliled on October 
1 9th, to the number of’nearly 300, at tlie theatre in Tish- 
amble-street, I.ord Fingal in tlie chair. A jictitiou to 
parliament was 'cad and unanimously apjn’oved, and 
the whole business of the meeting was dispatched in so 
short a time, that the police magistrates came too late 
to disperse it as an unlawiid assembly. The same com- 
mittee met again on December ‘23d, when it was for- 
mally dispersed by a magistrate ; and on the same day, 
a number of the members assembling at a tavern as 
private gentlemen, signed a requisition for an aggregate 
meeting of the catholics. On the 26th, the aggregate 
meeting was held, when a set of resolutions was passed, 
'stroftgly censuring the proceedings of the Irish govern- 
ment, and expressing a determination not to submit 
in silence to the perversion of law and the abuse of 
power which was asserted to have been manifested- 
It was also resolved to present an humble addresa 
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to the IMnce Regent as'soon as the restrictions on liis 
authority shf iild cease. Anotlier resolution passed for 
rcqiicstiiig a general committee of catholics, 'to be held 
at Dublin in the ensuing F(;bruary. 

Returning to parliamentary transactions, the'fleJet 
remarkable occurrence was an attack in the House of 
Commons upon the lord chancellor. In the debates 
upon the regency bill in the House of Lp);/ife, Lord 
Grey had taken notice of the circumstance of the 
King’s havii'g been- sutlered to perform some of the 
functions of royalty in 1804 at a time when his mental 
malady still rctidt'red him an object of medical controul ; 
and a censure of Lord Eldon had been incidentally 
moved on that account, but had been negatived. The 
subject was again brought forward by Mr. Whitbread 
on h’ebruary 25th, who ):)rclaced a motion in reference to 
it by a statement of the case. Plis Majesty’s malady, 
he said, was announced to tlie p>iblic on February loth, 
1804, and bidletins continued to be issued till ALirch 
22d, but it was not till April 23() that his entire 
recovery was declared by a personal attendance at a 
council. Yet on March iith Lord Eldon mentioned in 
the House of Lords that he had been with the King on 
the 4th and 5th of the month, and having explained to 
him the nature of a bill then pending for alienating 
certain crown laiuls in favour of the Duke of York, his 
Majesty had conimanded him to signify his assent to 
that bill. On March yth a commissimi signed by the 
King was issued j and JiOrd Eldon being asked whether 
he had personal knowledge of the state of’ the King’s 
health, he declai’ed he was aware of what he w as doing, 
and w'ould take upon Ipmself ..11 the responsibility. 
Lord Sidmouth also on March 2()th brought down a 
message from the King. On these facts Mi\ W. 
founded a motion for a committee to examine the; 
Lords’ journals for the evideme of the physicians re- ' 
specting his Majesty’s health in 1804, and- to report the 
same to the House. Lord Castlereagh rose in defence 
of the clfiMicellor, at the saijie time declaring his willing, 
ness to share the responsibility for the transactions 
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’cftMTed to. The dcfeiu'e turned upon the unanimous 
decl.u ation.ot' the physician.s, of the King’s competency 
to •transact business on February 27th, though none 
Sv-as submitted to liim till March .'5tli. On the 9th it 
was necessary to obtain his sign inatnial to the mutiny 
act, w'hicli could not be deferred without danger. In 
• llicso and the other insUinces the physicians had sanc- 
tioned th^ application to him. Mr. Whitbread, in reply, 
pledged himself to make out the whole charge, if op- 
portunity were given him of cross-examining the phy- 
sicians ; his motion, however, was negatived by 198 
against 81. The public impression relative to this 
discussion was, that although there was no reason to 
sn))pose that the royal assent bad been obtained to any 
measure not of itself proper, yet that the King had been 
induced to exercise his functions at a time when he w’as 
not possessed of a distinguishing judgment or free- 
ageiic}', and that it would be liighly expedient to pre- 
vent any future occurrence of the like kind. 

The increasing commercial distresses of the nation 
having drawn the attention of government to them, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, on March l.st moved for 
the cipjiointment ol’ a committee to examine into the 
subject, and accordingly 21 members most distinguished 
for commen.ial knowledge were nominated for ihc pur- 
pose. I’heir first report was brought up on the 7th, 
in which they gave if as their opinion, that the principal 
])art of the distress had arisen from the extensive specu- 
lations entered into on the opening of the South 
•imorican markets for British manufactures, the re- 
turns lor which being chiefly in West India commodities, 
there were no means in the present state of trade for 
realizing them. They conceived that parliamentary 
aid was at this time highly expedient, and that a sum in 
/jxcliequer bills of not less than 6 millions should be is- 
sued, to be repaid by equal payments from three months 
to three months, the first commencing in the middle of 
January next. A bill for tliis puipose passed both 
Houses ; its beneficial effects, however, were not cqutll 
to what had been expected, many of those in embar- 
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rassetl circumstances not being able to fumisli the re- 
quired security ; whence the sums applied for were 
considerably less than the provision made. 

The House of Commons was much occupied during 
this session with cbsciissions respecting the state of the 
bullion and currency of the kingdom, an enquiry into 
which had been assigned to a committee appointed for 
the purpose in the preceding session. All ■ ‘’that was 
said and written upon this subject would fill many 
volumes, and the contrariety of opinions maintained by 
men of ability and information served to prove that the 
theory of this j)art of political economy was yet crude 
and undetermined. Party, however, interfered in this, 
as in all other public topics, and the supporters and op- 
posers of the ministry for the most part ranged on con- 
trary sides in the questions moved on the occasion. 
When the report of the committee was brought in, 
Mr. Horner on May Gth introduced the subject in aji 
elaborate speech, the general tenor of which went to 
lihew that the paper currency of the country had umler- 
gone an actual depreciation, and that the only remedy 
was to provide for the resumption of payments in cash 
at the bank as speedily as possible. Mr. Rose in a 
reply, undertook to maintain three points ; that bank 
paper was not depreciated — that it was not in tlic 
power of the bank materially to affect the circulation — 
and that not a guinea more would be seen were the 
restriction on cash payments to be taken off to-morrow. 
Air. Horner having moved a set of resolutions founded 
on his ideas, they were all rejected. On May 13th a 
rival set of resolutions was proposed by Mr. Vansittart, 
all of which, after several adjmrncd debates, were 
passed. They contained a number of statements, re- 
lative to the price of bullion, the issue of bank holes, 
and the ratio of foreign exchanges at different periods^ 
from which the following inferences were deduced. 
That the situation of this kingdom in respect of its 
political and commercial relations with f<)reign countries 
is sufficient, without any change in the internal value of 
its currency, to account for the unfavourable state of its 
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foreign exchanges, and for the high price of bullion ; 
that it is highly important that the restriction on the 
’ cash payments of the bank of England should be re- 
moved when compatible with the public interest j but 
that, under the circumstances affecting the political and 
commercial relations of the country, it would be highly 
•inexpedient now to fix a definitive period for such 
removal pHor to the conclusion of a definitive treaty of 
peace. 

It was not possible, however, by, parliamentary 
speeches, and resolutions, to prevent the fact of a real 
diminution of the value of bank notes in comparison 
with bullion, which at length became so notorious as to 
excite a general alarm. The trade of purchasing gui- 
neas for notes at a rate much beyond the nominal value 
of the latter was carried on to an extent which threat- 
ened the abstraction of all the gold in the kingdom. 
In some parts of Ireland gold had been demanded for 
rent instead of bank notes ; and a similar demand made 
by a nobleman in England was the subject of general 
conversation, and appeared likely to be imitated. In 
this emergency, Earl Stanhope, without any communi- 
cation with ministers (with whom he was never yi the 
habit of acting), on June 27th presented a bill to the 
House of Lords, the purpose of which was to make it 
illegal to give more money for gold coin than its lawful 
value, and also illegal to take bank of England notes 
at a value less than they nominally bore. His bill was 
not at first countenanced by the ministers; but being 
sensible of the necessity of* some preventive measure, 
and finding nothing better to suggest, they took it under 
rheir protection. It underwent a strong opposition in 
its passage through both Houses; its opposers con- 
sidering it as in efiPect rendering bank notes a legal 
tender, to which ft doubtless was made to approximate 
by an added clause taking from landlords the summa^ 
process of distress if payment of rent was offered in 
bank notes. It however passed by large majorities, 
being generally regarded as a teinporary expedient. 
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and its duration was limited to the 25tli of March 
ensuing. 

On May 20th Mr. Perceval produced Iiis financial bud- 
get. The amount of supplies was stated at about 49 
and a lialf millions for Great Britain, and six and a 
half for Ireland. Among the ways and means were 
reckoned thewar taxes at 20 millions, anda loan of nearly 
12 and a half millions. A proposed duty/on cotton 
wool, not the product of British or Portuguese colonies, 
was given up on account of the opposition made to it 
by the manufacturers ; and no other tax was proposed 
in its stead. A vote of credit of three millions was passed 
to meet ])articular exigencies. The minister repre- 
sented the different branches of revenue as regulaily 
increasing, whence he drew the most favourable con- 
clusions of the progressive advance of the country in 
prosperity and affluence. This flourishing state of the 
finances of England encoui’aged a proposal for re- 
lieving the j)resent embarrassment in the revenues of 
Ireland. In the budget for that kingdom, taxes were 
planned for the interest of two and a half millions bor- 
rowed in Ireland ; but for that of four and a half mil- 
lions borroweil for its service in this country, its minister 
of finance was not jirepared to make a provision. Mr. 
Perceval, therefore, proposed that the interest for this 
loan should, in the first instance, be charged on the con- 
solidated fund of Grcjvt Britain ; and no opposition was 
made to the measure. 

It has been mentioned that the Regent, regarding 
himself as the possessor of only a restricted and tempo- 
rary authority, declined taking any leading part in pub- 
lic transactions, and suffered the ministers whom he 
found in office to pursue their own plans without inter- 
ference. One act, however, which soon followed his 
accession to power, was doubtless a spontaneous, exer- 
tion on his part: this was, the re-appointment of the 
Duke of York to the office of commander-in-chief of the 
array. As his resignation had appeared to give general 
satisfaction, this measure excited considerable surprize ; 
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and some of the members of the House of Commons, 
who had stood forward in the charges which had been 
. the, cause of the Duke's resignation, could not but feel, 
the act of his re-appointinent as conveying an imputa- 
tion on tlieir conduct, as well as a stigma on the House 
itself. Under this inipressipn, Lord Aulton, on June 6th, 
after various observations relative to the past trans- 
action, in which he attempted to show that if the Duke 
* had not voluntarily resigned, the House was prepa][ed 
to come to some resolution which would have rendered 
that event necessary, moved the following resolution'^ 
“ That upon a deliberate consideration of the recent 
, circumstances under which the Duke of York retired 
from the command of the army in March 1809, it ap- 
pears to tliis House that it has been highly improper 
and indecorous in the advisers of the Prince Regent to 
have recommended to his Royal Highness the re-ap- 
pointment of the Duke of Yoik to the office of com- 
mander-in-chief.” The chancellor of the exchequer, 
after fully acknowledging the responsibility of the minis- 
ters for the measure in question, affirmed that when the 
officer who lately filled the post of commander-in-chief 
had expressed a wish to retire on account of ill hpalth, 
they had not the least doubt whom they should recom- 
mend to supply the vacancy ; the Duke of York’s emi- 
nent services to the aimy leaving them no choice. He 
then ende.tvoured to prove that the resolution of the 
House, stating that the Duke's resignation had rendered 
further proceedings unnecessary, implied no censure 
upon him, and did not pledge the House to any thing 
subsequent. Without pursuing the debate on the mo- 
tion farther, it is sufficient to observe, that a great 
V hange had taken place in the sentiments of the majority 
< I members relative to this matter, as the votes against 
I on a division were 296 to 47- The nation at large 
^eemed to have undergone the same change of opinion, 
and the Duke of York resumed his situation with the 
general concurience. 

Two legislative measures in this sess^m relative to the 
army appear worthy of commemoration. 

voL. IX. r 
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'Ihe custom of flogging, as a militaiy punishment, 
had been severely animadverted upon both in parliament 
and from the press ; and the impression these exposures 
of it had produced upon the public, and especially upon 
the soldiery, was so displeasing to the government, that 
prosecutions had been instituted against some writers 
who had expressed themselves Avith the greatest freedom 
on the subject. The facts and reasonings which had 
been produced, however, probably operated upon the 
minds of the ministers themselves ; for while the mutiny 
bill was passing the House of Commons, Mr. Manners 
Sutton moved the addition of a clause to give a power 
to courts-martial of inflicting the punishment of impri- 
sonment in the place of corporal punishment, when they 
should judge proper ; which was adopted with universal 
consent. 

The measure of an interchange of the militias of 
Great Britain and Ireland was introduced into the 
House of Commons on May 17th by Mr. Secretary 
Ryder,‘who moved for a bill to invest the crown with a 
power to that effect. This was opposed by some mem- 
bers as a breach of faitli to the militia, and as likely to 
cause, many gentlemen to resign their commissions ; it 
was however supported on the ground of its tending to 
complete the union between the two countries. In 
its progress, a clause was added to confer on the Irish 
catholics serving in England all the civil, military, and 
religious exemptions which they possessed in Ireland. 
The bill passed, and the interchange was soon exten- 
sively put in practice ; nor can it be doubted that the 
circumstance of having a considerable military force 
quartered in Ireland, composed rf men not influenced 
by the civil and religiouf feelings and interests of the 
country, was the immediate object of the measure, 
though delicacy would not admit of the avowal of such 
a motive. 

A^aong the other parliamentary occurrences in this 
session, the most remarkable was a proposed alteration 
in the act of toleration. Lord Sidmouth, on May 9th, 
moved in the House of Lords for leave to bring in a bill 
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for amending and explaining th*e acta of William and 
Mary, and of the 17th of George III. as far as they ap- 
. plie4 to proitestant dissenting ministers. In opening his 
purpose, it appeared to be that of diminishing the number 
of licensed non-conforming preachers of the lower class, 
who, from their popularity, were the most formidable 
' rivals to the clergy of the established church. The pro- 
visions of Jiis proposed bill, therefore, went to render 
necessary such an apparatus of testimonials and recom- 
mendations for entiUing an applicant to a license for 
preaching, as would obviously exclude many of the most 
illiterate and disqualified — an object apparently favour- 
able to the respectability of sects, as well as salutaiy to 
the cause of public instruction ; and in that view it was 
at first approved by some of the dissenters themselves. 
On a closer consideration, however, the controul and 
restriction authorized by it appeared so adverse to the 
principles of toleration, that an alarm was excited, which 
produced a more universal union among the separatists, 
in opposition to the measure, than was ever before known j 
and petitions against it poured in so numerously, that 
if it had any friends, they were deterred from appearing. 
The mover was left to contend willi the storm alone, 
and a motion for deferring the second reading of the 
bill passed without a division. 

Parliament was prorogued on July S'tth with a speech 
in the Regent’s name delivered by .commission, in wliich 
great satisfaction was expressed with all the measures of 
the session, in particular witli the wisdom and firmness 
manifested in enabling govennnent to continue the ex- 
ertions of the country in the cause of our allies, and to 
prosecute the war with increased activity and vigour. 

:Vt the beginning of tliis year the capital of Portugal 
w:.3 the? point on which the interest of this nation in fo- 
rs.'ign affairs was concentrated. The question, whether 
» Iiat country should remain independent, or become a 
province of France, was to be decided by the success of 
the two great armies posted in the vicinity of Lisbon, 
one intent upon attack, the other upon defence. Mili- 

• tary*operations, however, were not confined to tbatnar- 
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row theatre ih Portugal. The French General Cl^s- 
rede twice in Januaiy attadced the Portuguese General 
Silveira in Upper Beira, and at length compelled hiip to 
evacuate Lamego, and retire across the Douro. The 
Portuguese ordenanzas, or irregiilm's, were active in the 
province of Beiia ; and a body of them, commanded 
Lieutenant Colonel Grant, on February 1st, attacked 
near Guarda a French detachment on its way 
Ciudad Rodrigo, to join the main army, and occasioned 
to it a considerable loss in men and baggie. 

The difficulties incurred by Marshm Massena of sup* 
{dying his troops with necessaries in a devastated coun- 
try, at a distance from all resources, ait length compeUed 
him to renounce his boasted purpose or planting hfe 
eagles on the walls of Lisbon — a purpose which the 
admirable position taken by his antagonist also rendered 
hopeless - and consult the safety of his army by a 
timely retreat. On the night of March 5th, he quitted 
his strong camp at Santarem, leaving behind and de- 
stroying some of his heavy artillery and ammunition. 
He proceeded for the Mondego, minching in one solid 
mass, with his rear covered by one or two divisions, 
which successively occupied the strong posts offered by 
the nature of the country. He thus preserved his army 
from any^reat disaster, though it was closely pressed 
by Lordf Wellington, who brought the French to action 
whenever an opportifpity offered, and.occasionally^kiiled 
and made prisoners of a considerable number. It was 
the object of the British commander’s movements to 
save Coimbra and the Upper Beira I'rom the enemy’s 
ravages, and oblige them to take the nearest road to 
the Spanish frontier: the countiy, however, suffered 
severely from their retiring excesses, and they were ac- 
cused by Lbrd Wellington of acts of cruelty and wanton 
mischief which would disgrace a horde of barbariaUs. 
liv the of fetreat the^ abandoned their wounded, 
and dn|p^ed most of their baggage and other incum- 
blraUiMK They retained till the close of March a strona 
post'w Guarda, whence, on tiie approach of the al- 
lied armyj they retited to Sabugal on thc Goa. Their 
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position on that river was attached on April dd* by the 
allies in force, and carried after a sharp action. On the 
, following ddy the French army entered Spain, and con- 
tinued its retreat across the ^ueda. 

Lord Wellington now made arrangements, for the 
blockade of Almeida, and employed the interval of ac- 
^ve operations in a visit to the corps under the com- 
mand of Marshal Beresford in Spanish Estremadura, 
consisting of an united force of British and Portuguese. 
After repulsing an attack from the French on April 7, 
near 01iven9a, ne took a position whence he could invest 
that place and Banjos, which had fallen into the power 
of the French in a manner hereafter to be mentioned, 
«ad in both of which they had left small garrisons on their 
retreat from the province. 01iven9a surrendered to the 
marshal on the 15th ; and Lord Wellington having had 
an interview with him, during which they established 
the blockade of Badajos, returned to his 4fmy. 

Massena had now his h^d-quarters at Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, where he had collected a large force. On May 
the French army, reinforced by all the troops in the 
adjoining provinces, crossed the Agueda, and advanced 
towards the allied army posted between that river and 
the Coa for the blocKade of Almeida. On thehr ap- 
proach, the British light division and cavaliy fell back 
upon Fuentes d’ Honor, where three other divisions were 
posted. There they were attacked on the dd, by the 
French with a large force, which at length they suc- 
ceeded in repulsing. On the 6th the attack was re- 
newed by ail the French corps, uid a great variety of 
actions and evolutions w^ practised, which lasted till 
evenu^, with considendile loss on both sides. The 
skill of Lord Wellington, and the vdour of his troops, 
iiiially •prevailed, and the assailanta were repulsed in 
every part. Their superiority in cavalry protected 
Uiem from pursuit; but they ipradually drew back, re- 
crossed the Agued{^ and leR Almeida to its&te. That 
plaee, on the night of tj;^ 10tb> was evacuated by its 
garrison, who bitew up part of the work% and silently 
wound their way through the blockadii^ posts unper- 
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ceived ; but the alarm being given, they were pur^'ired, 
and many were intercepted in the flight. 

Marshal Beresford, in the meantime, wa!s contitiwittg 
the investment of Badajos, and two sorties made from 
the fort of St. Christbval by the garrison were beat back 
with considerable loss. On May l^h, the marshal being 
informeid that Soult had quitted Seville, and joined by 
Latour Maubourg, was advancing to relieve the place, 
sent his heavy artillery and stores to Elvas, and con- 
centrated his force. Marching forward to meet the 
enemy, he took a position near the village of Albuera ; 
and on the l6th, having been joined by a Spanish 
force under General Blake, he drew up his troops on a 
ridge of ground rising from the river of Albuera. The 
French immediately commenced an attack, in which 
they attempted the two objects of turning the right 
flank of the allies, and of carrying the bridge and 
village of AVbuera. They succeeded in driving from 
their ground the Spanish troops posted on the right, 
and occupying their place. It now became necessary 
to recover this important position, for which purpose 
the most vigorous efforts were made at the point of 
the bayonet. A dreadful carnage ensued, principally 
occasioned by a body of Polish lancers, W'ho broke in 
ufiperceived upon some British regiments, and almost 
entirely cut them off. At length, however, the attack 
was completely repulsed, and the enehiy was driven 
back with great slaughter. The rest of the day was 
spent in skirmishing and cannonading ; and on the 
night of the 17th, Soult commenced his retreat towards 
Seville, and Badajos w’as left to its own defence. In 
the battle of Albuera the Britishr sustained a greater 
Idss than in any acticUi^hithertb fought in the penin- 
sula. ibeh* “steadiness and gallantry obtained the 
highest edm^oiendations, but the generalship displayed 
whs not equafly^'^lalib^. <= 

Xidrd Wellhigt^, Ithb had not been able to arrive 
in tfoie for the ejE^gemeil^' (ndeted Badaj(^’ to be 
\cl6^V invented, brea^ h<#vfo effected in 

tbe fort 6f Si Ghrisfoval, two attempts to storm Were 
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made on the nights of the 6th and 9tib of June, both of 
vrhich failed. An intercepted letter ^om Sofilt having 
conveyed intelligence of his intention-to colkcttfaewhole 
* forfce of Estremadura, and that Drouet tras advancing 
from Toledo, Lord Wellington found it necessary to 
convert the siege of Badajos into a blockade ; and the 
advance of the enemy determined him to relinquish the 
latter, and withdraw the allied army across the Gua* 
diana. The French, now in full force, occupied both 
banks of the Guadiana, and made various movements 
towards the frontier of Portugal ; and Lord Wellington, 
who had been strongly posted in Alentejo, moved his 
army to cantonments in Lower Beira. 

In Spain, Catalonia was the theatre of the most active 
military operations at the close of the last, and the com* 
. mencement of the present year. After the reduction 
of Tortosa, Marshal Suchet sent a division against Fort 
Balaguer at the mouth of the Ebro, on January Sth, 
whicli carried it by assault on the following morning. 
It was next determined to undertake the siege of 
Tarragona, and, as a preparatory action, the whole 
Italian division of the FVcnch army m^e an attack 
upon the Spanish General Sarsiield, January 15th, whiqh 
terminated in the total defeat of the assailants with 
considerable loss. This check deferred for some months 
the siege of that city. During this interval, the fortress 
of Figueras was recovered by suiprise in April by a 
body of Catalonians, who were admitted into the place 
through the contrivance of some of their countrymen 
whom the French had forced into their service. The 
whole French garrison were taken in tlieir beds without 
a shot being fired. 

It is now proper to revert to the successes of the 
French in Estremadura. In the beginning of the year. 
Marshal Soult assembling troops at Lerena, attacked 
the rear of the Spanish army at Usagre, and obliged 
it to make a hasty retreat. General Mendizabal re* 
treated upon Meri^ and on Soult’s advance re*entered 
Badajos. Soult then invested Olivenga ; and pti^ J^a- 
nuary ^th, soon after the breach!^ iNitteries begfini 'to 
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play, the governor projiosed a capitulation. No other 
tepis woiud be accepted than a surrender at discretion, 
with which he 'complied, and a garrison of 4500 men 
were yielded pihwners of war. The French army being 
reinforced by' a division under General Lahoussay, 
the sie^ of Baddjos was commenced. It was inter, 
rupt^ by theaxiival, on February 5th, of two Spanish 
divisions detached from the army before Lisbon, on the 
heights of St Christoval, whence they entered the 
town. These divisions, with the cavaliy, afterwards 
established themselves on the same heights for the purpose 
of keeping up a communication with Flvas ; but being 
attacked by the French on the 19th, tlie) were almost 
all killed or taken prisoners. The siege of fiadajos 
was then so closely pressed, that on Hatch lOth, the 
governor capitulated, and the garrison of more than 
7000, exclusive of the sick and wounded, were sur- 
rendered prisoners of war. This disaster was the cause 
of great chagrin to Lord Wellington, who iiad made 
arrangements lor the relief of the place ; and in com- 
municating the event to the regency of Portugal, he 
stated the following ^is : ** The Spanish nation has 
lost in the course of two months, the fortresses of 
Tortoca, 01iven9a, and Badajos, without any sufficient 
cause; at the same time. Marshal Soult, with a 
corps of troops which never was supposed to exceed 
^,000 men, besides the capture of the two last places, 
has made prisoners and destroyed above 22,000 Spanish 
troops.” The abortive attempts of tlie English general 
to recover that important fortress have already beeni 
mentioned. 

The vicinity of Cadiz was in tfip spring tlie scene of 
an action which conferred honourton the British troops 
and their commander. An expedition having Jiieen 
resolved upon for tlie purpose of a combined attaiok 9B 
the French bTockading Cadiz, ^ British force exceeds . 
ing dOOd men unu^T the orders of Lieutenant>Getieiid. 
Gra^pn, and a body of 7000 IS^aniards commanded 
by wimeral La Pena, embariced in Cadiz bay to form 
a junction lyith a Spanish force at St. Bcffbe. Being 
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all united at TariGlt on February ^th, they |Voceeddd 
towards the point of attack, and on 3!k[ardi djth, the 
alli^ troops* arrived on the low ridge cf four 

miles to the south of the river Santi Petri. Oeneial 
Graham recemng orders from the Spanish General to 
move to a position between Barrosa and the river, as he 
lyas on his march, was informed that the enemy was 
advancing in force towards the heights of Barrosa. Sen- 
sible of the ‘importance of that portion, he counter- 
marched in order to support the trdbps left for its de- 
fence, and arrived just as a French division had gained 
the ascent. A very severe -action ensued, which ended 
in the enemy’s retreat, leaving behind them an’eagl^ six 
pieces of cannon, two generals wounded, and the lidd 
covered with nrms and dead bodies. Their whole loss 
was computed at 3000 in killed, wounded, and prisoners ; 
that of the victors exceeded ISOO. The ability and pre- 
sence of mind displayed by the general, and the valour 
of the troops, were greatly applauded ; but nothing be- 
sides glory was obtained by this success, and the expe- 
dition returned to Cadiz without having interrupted tire 
blockade. 

The principal event of the summer campaigp in 
Spain was the dege and reduction of Tarragona. 
Suchet marched against this important sea-port of 
Catalonia about the end of April, and completed the 
investment of it as far as the sea, on May 3th. Its 
defence was aided by the succours it was able to re- 
ceive from the British fleet ; but on June the 

capture of an out-work gave the besiegers access to the 
interior of the lower town. A furious assault on the 
21st, after much bloodshed on both sides, put this part 
oi' the town, with its d^ndencths, in the power of 
t}<e French. The garrison* sriU held oiit, , ^1^ on .the 
‘i8th> a practicable breach being ida4c* tlie aijs^nts 
ruslf^ in, and almost imnoediately ca^ed pl^cc. 
ThbiFfiiiy had been roused by the li^iig'ana sanguinary 
resistance to such a j^tch, thatj' ^outrage and 
cruelty suffered in a town ttdthii by atom was under- 
.gone by the Thithgoniaas. dbchel^ who appears not 
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to have been unwilling that a terrible example should be 
given by its fate for the purpose of intimidation, related 
in his account of the transaction, that 4000 were killed 
in the city, and of 10 or 12,000 who endeavoured to 
escape over the walls, 1000 were sabred or drowned, and 
10,000 made prisoners. The particulars given in a letter 
from Captain Codrington of the Blake, are filled with 
still greater horrors. By this conquest the French be- 
came possessed of the whole .coast of Citt^onia; and 
Suchet marching into the inteiior of the province, dis- 
persed the parties which the Marquis of Campoverde 
had attempted to assemble. Figueras, after a long 
blockade, was recovered by the French, and its garrison 
was compelled to surrender at discretion. 

Suchet entered the province of Valentia in Septem- 
ber, and on the 27 th, took possession of Murviedro. 
He then opened trenches against its fortress, and made 
several attempts to carry it, which were repulsed with 
considerable loss. General Blake, in the meantime 
collected all the disposable force in that quarter for its 
relief, lie occupied the heights above the besieging 
arnjy, where, on October 25tli, he was attacked, and 
after a well contested battle, was defeated with a loss, 
according to the French accounts, of GflOO in kUled, 
wounded, and prisoners. On the following day the 
fortress of Murviedro capitulated, and its garrison 
remained prisoners of war. Suchet then advanced 
with part of his army to the suburbs of the city of 
Valencia, and made preparations for the siege of that 
capital. On November 26th, he attacked Blake’s pro- 
tecting army, the cavalry of wliich being routed, the 
infantry took shelter in their intrenched camp. This 
was afterwards tbrcedf and .the de&nders, after losing 
their baggage and artillery, found no otlier retveat but 
into tlie city itself. On December 25th» Valencia was 
investe||||to every side. Its fall was protracted to ike 
next yaff 

A variety of militazy events took place in other parts 
of Spain, but of no capital importance. The Guerillas 
were active under their principal leaders, Fspoz de 
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Mina, Martin, named El Empecinado, and «tiers, and 
caused con^defable losses and embarrassments to t^e 
. IVQpch armies. In October, die French awnyofPor- 
higal, so called, being cantoned in the northern part of 
Estremadiira, a division under General Girard, widi a 
considerable body of cavally, crossed the Guadiana and 
advanced upon Cace^es. Lord Wellington, who was 
now lying l^etween Coa and the Agueda, thereupon 
directed General Hill to move into that province, and 
in consequence, that officer marched from Portalegre 
to Malparti^. On his approach, Girard retreated ; but 
General Hill, making a forced march, overtook and 
surprised him on October 28th, at Arroyo del Molino, 
and dispersed his force with a loss of about 2C00 men, 
and all his artilleiy and baggage. Lord Wellington, 
'after threatening Ciudad Rodrigo, withdrew in the latter 
part of the year across the Agueda, and cantoned his 
arm), which was suffering from sickness, within the Por- 
tuguesc frontier. 

In the beginning of the year the Spanish Cortes 
issued a proclamation, declaring that they would not 
recognize any act of Ferdinand VII., while under the 
deprivation of his liberty. They passed a decree in Api'd, 
abolishing the torture ; and refeired to a committee 
a motion for the abolition of the slave trade. Other 
proceedings of that assembly tending to the removid of 
old prejudices were, the admission of plebeians as well 
as nobles into the military colleges, the application to 
the use df the military hospitals of sums destitied for 
religious fraternities, and the abolition of jurisdictional 
seigniories and vassalage. A principal object of their 
cjues was the formation of a constitution, and a com* 
'''ittee ha\’ing been appointed for drawing up a plan 
lor this purpose, two sections were read at a public 
sitting on August 19th, and were ordered to be printed. 
The preliminary article ran thtis : « The sovereignty 
iwides essentially in the nation; and therefore the 
light belongs to it exclusively, eff establishing its fun. 
damental laws, and of adopting the fbrm of govern* 
ment whith it judges most suifirtite.” It produced a 
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long debate, the result of which was, that the first 
clause of the article was voted by a great majority, the 
second was rejected. « The doctrine of the sovereignty, 
of the nation, however, met with opposition from the 
royal council, which circulated a paper expressly de- 
nying it ; in consequence of which, the Cortes ordered 
a ciimiiud Information against those who concurred in 
the inesiiiire, and in the meantime suspended them from 
their functions. 

The ruler of France was in this year principally in. 
tent on his projects of entirely exduding the British 
commerce from the continent, and of raising a navy 
which in time might contend with that of England for 
)the dominion of the sea. On the 1st of Januaiy, the 
eUnexation of the great commercial city of Hamburg 
to the French empire was announced by the display of 
the French flag and a public proclamation. The plan 
of a marine conscription was presented by Napoleon’s 
order to the French senate, and of course received its 
.nltiflcation. It consisted in converting the nulkaiy to 
a naval conscription, in the thirty maritime departments 
of the empire. For the purpose of recruiting the navy, 
youths from the age of 13 to 16 were to be selected and 
trained in the necessary manoeuvres ; and a decree was 
passed for placing 10,000 conscripts of each of the 
classes of 1813, 14, 15, and 16, at the disposal of the 
minister for the marine. At the same tune, seamen 
were collected from all parts of the empire to be sent to 
man the fleet at Antwe^. In the spint of forcing evmi 
nature to conform to his will, this extraordinary person 
issued a decree enjoining the culture of beet root and 
woad to a large extent, to supply the place of the sugar, 
cane and indigo plant, And render unnecessaiy all colo. 
nial importation. « 

An event of great apparent moment to the security 
of Napoleon’s throne was the Empress’s delivery of a 
son on ^ril SOth. For the young prince was revived 
the tit|^ so many ages dormant, of King of Rome } and 
he was welcomed witii all the extravagant adulation 
usually bestowed on the heirs of absolute monarchy. 
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On Jiuae 17 tii a Fiendi'natipiial ecdtenastic^ coun> 
cil ^ opened at Pad&hi c^Kimuiy. Itl ptupose 
wa^'rae supply of those ndiile^s vanandw ih the 
’ episcopal order, which the Fopc^s detennined refusal to 
institute the bishops of the EmperoPs nondnation had 
occasioned. It was therefore declared in the exposd of 
the state of the em|nre, that the concordat between 
France and the see of Rome no lon^r existed^ and 
that the fat^of episcopacy would hencetoith be atta^ed 
to the deliberations of the council of Paris. But, 
uncontrouled as Napoleon’s will was in all other points. 
It appears that he round it necessary to exercise some 
management with respect to eoaesiasCical afiSdrs. 
With a view, prdbably, to conciliate the affections ^ 
his new subjects in Holland, and to accelerate his 
-maritime preparations, he departed in September for a 
tour to the sea.coast. At J^ulogne he ordered his 
flotilla to make an attack on the English frigate l3nng 
off that port, which terminated only in his mortification. 
He proceeded to view all the works and shipping at 
Ostend, Flushing, and Antwerp, in which visit he is said 
to have found much to flatter his pride and elevate his 
hopes. At Amsterdam, decorated with the title ^f the 
third city of the empire, he was received with all the 
demonstrations of joy and attachment which are so 
easily procured to gratify the feelings of a present 
master ; and he issued from the imperial palace of that 
city, a senes of decrees to regulate the internal govern- 
ment of Holland, the purpose of which was perfectly 
to assimilate its institutioiio with those of the great 
nation in which it was now merged. During this time, 
and after his return to 'Paris, Napoleon was actively 
engaged in negotiations witli the northern powers, the 
o*lects» of which were soon to be manifested. The 
/ear closed with au immediate call for 120,000 con- 
scripts of 1812. 

Russia continued to waste its population and 
revenues m its war with the Ottoman Porte, which 
was carried on during this year with the most vigorous 
efforts on both parts. The appointment of a new 
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Grand Vizier distinguished for military talents was the 
signal of awakened enterprize in the Turkish army, and 
an attack upon Rudshuck caused the Russian Geheral 
Kutusoif to transport its inhabitants to the leR bank of 
the Danube, and set fire to the town. The Grand Vizici 
then laid a plan of crossing that river in three places, 
and two of lus attempts were successful. He established 
himself for a considerable time on the northern side, and 
various sanguinary actions took place between the ad- 
vanced troops of each party. Kutusoff acted on the 
defensive till he had assembled all the force of the sur- 
rounding districts ; he then became the assailant, and 
by masterly movements at length obliged the Turks> to 
draw back on every part, and recross tlie Danube, which 
they were not able to effect without immense losses of 
every kind. The Grand Vizier now proposed the re- 
newal of negotiations for peace, and a Russian and 
Turkish plenipotentiaiy meeting at Giurgewo began 
their conferences for that purpose. At the close of the 
year, the Russian arms had clearly obtained that superi- 
ority which skill and discipline must always finally pos- 
sess over blind valour. 

The Russian Emperor might at his pleasure disen- 
gage himself from the burden of a war of ambition ; 
but difficulties were impending over him of a more 
serious kind. He was now the only continental poten- 
tate capable of asserting his independence against that 
pow'er, which aimed at nothing less than I'endering all 
Europe subservient to its views ; and his resolution to 
maintain that honourable position was to be put to the 
proof. Napoleon’s plan of mining the finances of Eng- 
land by cutting oft’ her commen 'al communication with 
the European continent, required an universal cone nr- 
rence in the means proj)osed, and he liad eff’ecteJ this 
purpose so far, that he could not brook any obstacle to 
its completion. But the English trade with Russia was 
too important to that empire to be readily renounced. 
Many of the nobility derived a great share of their 
revenues from the sale of products of* which Great 
Britain was the principal market, and its connections 
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with the mercantile interest of Russia were extremely 
intimate. Cta this account English goods had never 
beei^ commilted to the flames in that country, and 
^British colonial produce was admitted into the Russian 
ports in neutral bottoms. The presence of an English 
fleet in the Baltic during the summer could not fail of 
occasioning some relaxation of the system of commer- 
cial exclusion, which gave umbrage to the French ruler. 
Other occasions of difference subsisted between the 
Courts of Petersburg and Paris ; and the whole year 
passed in discussions between them, some of which bore 
the aspect of immediate hostility. On the whole, it was 
unquestionable that the temper of Russia, at the close of 
the year, was more amicable towards England' than to- 
wards France ; and a cloud was gathering which threat- 
ened to involve the north in new troubles. 

The humiliated court of Vienna was principally oc- 
cupied with the restoration of its impaired finances, one 
of the measures for which was the ssile of ecclesiastical 
estates to a considerable amount. The Diet of Hungary 
was opened in August, and tlie Emperor repaired 
thither in the beginning of September, and read a paper 
containing the proposals of government relative to plat- 
ters of revenue. Some opposition appealing, a declara- 
tion was made on the part of the Emperor, that he would 
not suffer any resistance to his measures from the Hun- 
garian states. His .subserviency to the projects of his 
son-in-law was shewn by a note to the stadtholder of 
Austiia, directing that free passage' and all necessary 
supplies slioiild be gi anted to the French tioops on their 
man li tiirough his territories. 

{ 1 the rest of Germany every thing was submissive to 
th will of Napoleon. The duchy of Oltlenbuig, on no 
i^t'icr pfea than that of convenience, was annexed v.ith- 
.. ic opposition to his northern empire. Prussia was 
endcred almost entirely dependent; and its unfortu- 
nate .sovereign had been compelled to place a consider- 
able body of troops tintler tlie orders of the French 
commander on the coast of the Baltic, and to join the 
confederacy of the Rhine. This league, the master-piece 
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of Napoleon’s policy, was now become of great C(mse« 
quence from its extent of tehitoiy and population. Its 
contingent of troops Was fixed at 118,682 men ; and this 
body in the autumn was taken into the pay of France,’ 
and an army composed from it was assembling in the 
vicinity of Mentz. 

The political state of Sweden in this year was dubions 
and disordered. The leading part in the administration 
taken by a Frenchman, as declared sucdessor to the 
crown, naturally led to the expectation that ^he French 
interest would be predominant, and the declaration of 
war against England was an apparent result of this in- 
fluence; but the measure was unpopular with the 
Swedish nation; and the Crown Prince himself began 
to display indications of being more swayed by the con- 
sideration of his future sovereignty, than by attachment 
to a former master. In March, the King issued a pro- 
clamation, signifying that on account of ill health he bad 
found it necessary for the present to withdraw from 
public affiirs, and had transferred the royal authority to 
the Crown Prince. A conscription of 20,000 men voted 
by the late diet was now put in execution, but it was 
attended with insurrections among the peasantry in va- 
rious parts, which were not quelled without bloodshed. 
The commander of the English fleet in the Baltic during 
this summer, Sir J. Saumarez, entered into a negotiation 
with the Swedish government relative to some detained 
ships with colonial produce, from which a mutual desire 
of being upon amicable terms was apparent. The con- 
duct of the British admiral in not only suffering coasting 
vessels to pass unmolested, but giving them protection, 
was highly satisfactoiy to the Swedish nation. Indeed, 
the war between the two*countries was rather declared 
than subsisting. 

The hostility of Denmark towards England continued 
without abatement; and the near approach of the 
French power, in consequence of the German anncx.i- 
tions, necessarily rendered her subservient to its politic-*. 

A great proportion of the l^isli seamen was sufltrcd 
to enter the French navy, their chief employment at 
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home being in privateers and eun-boats against the Bri- 
tish trade. .The most consicferable enterprise under- 
takep by the Danes in this year was an attempt to re- 
cover the isle of Anholt from the English. On March 
S7th a Danish flotilla with troops on board, constituting 
a force of nearly 4000 men, landed on the island, 
and made an attack upon the English fortifleations gar- 
risoned by no more than 350 men. Their operations, 
however, were so ill directed, that after repeated efforts, 
in which no want of courage appeared, they were re- 
pulsed with the loss of their commander, and many 
killed and wounded ; and a body of 500, unable to get 
back to their boats, were obliged to surrender tliemselves 
prisoners of war. 

It was mentioned in the narrative of the last year, 
that the government of the United States of America 
had passed an act by which all commerce and friendly 
intercourse with Great Britain was to be interdicted 
after the 2d of February ensuing, provided no repeal 
of its orders in council should previously have taken 
place. Such repeal not being made, Mr. Pinkney, the 
American resident, had his audience of leave of the 
Prince Regent on March 1st, and from that time, the 
Americans acted as if the French edicts against neutral 
commerce were revoked, and the English orders were 
still in force ; v^hence their ports were open to the ships 
of the former ])ower, and closed to those of the latter. In 
this state of suspended friendsliip rather tlian of enmity, 
an incident occuiTeil whicli was likely to have brought 
on immediate hostilities. On j\Iay lOth about 15 leagues 
from the coast of America, the English sloop of war 
Little Belt, Captain Bingham, came ir» sight of the 
I’nited States frigate. President, Commodore Rodgers, 

» which she gave chace. The other bore down, and 
he c’lace was reversed, and at length the two ships 
were brought within hail in the evening. What fol- 
lowed is differently stated by the two parties ; but it 
appears that neither chose to make the first answer to 
the question of What ship ? and that during the demui', 
a firing commenced (from which first, ia disputed) ter- 
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minatin^ in a close engagcraenl. It liacl continued 
about three quarters of an Jiour, when a suspension oc- 
curred, and the hailing beuig repeated, the ships r^’cog- 
nizod each other. They parted tor the night, and in 
the morning Commodore Rodgers sent a boat on board 
the Little Belt with offers of assistance, which were de- 
clined. The result was a loss of3‘2 killed and wounded 
in the English ship ; that of the American was inconsi- 
derable. If this unfortunate encounter liad any other 
cause than a naval point of honour, the vast superiority 
of force on the side of the American justifies a pre- 
suinplion against its commander as having intentionally 
brought it onj es})eeially as he may also be supposed to 
have entertained the design of avenging his country's 
flag of the affront sustained in the case of the Chesa- 
])eak. The gov ernments of the two countries, however, 
disavowing any hostile orders given to tlieir respective 
commanders, no other consequence followed than a 
temporary exasperaf ion. 

The jiritish ministry manifested a desire of termi- 
nating the diflerences subsisting with the United 
•States, by sending out in the sju’ing Mr. Foster as envoy- 
extr^iordinary and plcnipotentiaiy. On his arrival he 
entered into a correspondence with Mr. Monroe on the 
.several s»d)jects in dis])utc, of which the most important, 
and which alone ap])ears to have been attended with in- 
snpei’able difficulties, related to the orders in council. 
A long train of' argument was carried on by each ])arty, 
and the conclusion of the whole was, tliat nofhing but 
their repeal would satisfy the American government, of 
which Mr. Fos'ter was not authorized to give any expc<*- 
tatiou ; as, iiidec'd, their justice and judiey were strenu- 
ously maintained by the English ministers. On the 
meeting of congress, Nov'cmber ttli, the presiilent, in Ins 
addiess, made this refusal on the part of’ Great Britain 
his leading topic, and represented it as directly tending 
to a rupture, lie also cxpre.ssed much dissatisfact ion 
witli the court of France, for its delay in restoring the 
great amount of American seizure.s, and for the restric- 
tions imposed on their trade in the French dominions. 
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The committee of congress, in their report on the presi- 
dent's sjiceeh, expressed themselves in still stronger 
tejms respecting Uieir M-rongs,-and reeommended ligo- 
rous measures ol‘ preparation by land and sea. Suth 
was the menacing aspect of affairs in that quarter wilh 
which the year closed. 

►South America was now involved in 'he miseries of 
civil war. The events which occurred there were so 
differently represented by the different jiarties, that a 
slight notice of the principal ascertaincil facts i» all 
that will be here altciiipted. In Mexico, various san- 
guinary actions during the last and the pu sent year ter- 
minated in a decided superiority of the royalists. The 
confodeiacy of I'^cnezuela placedGcneial Miranda at the 
head of tlieir foices, and felt themselves strong enough 
to meet in cmigress, a.id issue a declaration of indepen- 
dence, eonceived in laiigii igc nut less foieibh* than that 
ol the N'oith Americans on tin ir sejiaration fioiu Great 
Uritain In the \ ic' - 'os altv ol lliienos A v res, the capi- 
tal. with tile gioater j>ail xt ihepioviiice, had adopted the 
cause of indepeiuii net , wliile Montevideo, through its 
connections with C'aib/, vv.is held firm to llie interest of 
the ipotlier countr>. Lno, c lu'W' vieeioy, a my,n of a 
vigoimis eharaeti'r, on Ins aiiival at that town, issued a 
proel.unation fiir tlie eanune and ( ontiseatlon of all the 
vessels v\ liici; shiiuld attempt to inter or rpiil Ihicnos 
Ayrcs siibseqneii’ly to Aj». d l./th ; ami with liis squad- 
ron of aiiiK'tl slnp> 111* blockaded that barbour. 'i'he 
irksome niiiaiion in which liio capita) was thus jilaccd 
caused an aiinv io be sent io lay siege to Montevideo, 
n id £ho, v\ ho atteinjited to protect it, was defeated, and 
Torced to take sheltiw in its walks. 'I'he Montovideau 
.'.qiiadron llieii boinbardcd Jluenos Ayres, butoci'asioiied 
morif alarm titan mischief; and the jiiiUa of the capi- 
tal tovik jiossossion of some English mcrcliant-mcii Ibi’ 
their defence, the ciews of W'hich were ready to lend 
their vices. A negotiation was now commenced for 
a cessation of hostilities, during which the English 
Admiral de Gourcy arrivedinEa Plata, and insLsting 
on the free entrance of IJritish sliijis into the river, ob- 
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tai)ied the removal ofithe blockade with respect to 
them. The Portuguese government of Brazil now de- 
termined to take the part of Old Spain, and sent a body 
of 8000 men to the assistance of Klio, whicJi arriVod 
near Montevideo on September 10th, and this circum- 
stance broke off the negotiation. 

The West-India islands, being now entirely in the pos- 
session of Great Britain and Spain, with the exception 
of the Negro government of Hii^’ti, offeret^ Kttlc matter 
for narration in this year. In Martinique a plot was 
discovered in September for an insurrection of the free 
people of colour and the negroes, during whicli the town 
of St. Pierre was to be set on fire, and all the \\ liitc men 
massacred. On its timely disclosure, the militai 3 ^ and 
militia were placed in a proper state to resist the attempt; 
and a party of 4 or 500 slaves, headed by five leaders, 
approaching to enter the town, was attacked and dis- 
persed, and a number of the insurgents were made 
prisoners. Fifteen of the most active were condemned 
and executed, and tranquillity was restored. No other 
cause is assigned fur this insurrection than the propa- 
gation of the principles of equal rights, and the ex- 
ample of St. Domingo. In this latter island, although 
a civil vvar was still subsisting, the black chief, Christo- 
phe, caused himself and his wife to be crowned king 
and queen of Ilayti with all the usual ceremonies, and 
instituted ranks of nobility, an order of knighthood, a 
hierarchy, and the other appendages of a monarchy. 

In the East Indies a revolution was effected in which 
the British power interfered, from the motive of “cer- 
tain political considerations.** The ill treatment by the 
new rajah of Travancorc of some branches of the late ra. 
j ah’s family, having attracted the nodcc of Colonel Monro, 
the English resident at that court, and an investigation 
of his right to the throne being set on foot, it was dis- 
covered that a prior right resided in the Ranah (or 
princess) Letchma Amah, then In her 18th year. Mea- 
sures were then taken for the dethronement of the ra- 
jah, v^ich was effected without bloodshed, and on March 
17 th, xhc Ranah was solemnly crowned, in the presence 
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of the British troops, to whom she made donations. 
The revolution appears to have been entirely favour- 
abj(‘ to the l5nglisli interests. 

A splendid acquisition \ras made to the British do- 
minion in that part of the world, by the conquest of 
the capital of the Dutch East-India settlements, Bata- 
via, with the island of Java in which it is situated. 
Lord Minto, who planned this expedition, had col- 
lected a body of troops for the purpose at Madras, 
in the month of Marct^ of which the chief command 
was vested in Sir Sam. Auchmuty ; and Lord Minto 
himself resolved to accompany the armament. On 
August 5th a landing was eftected without opposition 
twelve miles from Batavia. The chief force of the 
Dutch, under the command of General Janssens, was 
posted at Cornelis, some distance up the country ; on 
which account it was resolved first to explore the 
road to Batavia. A fire being perceived in the city, a 
detaclnnent was sent to take possession of the suburbs, 
to which the burghers surrendered the city, after the 
conflagration had destroyed many public storehouses. 
The army then proceeding against the enemy. Colonel 
Gillespie, on the lUth, carried with the bayonet a strong 
position in advance of the works at Cornelis. * The 
main body of the enemy occupied these works, ift 
which they were entrenched, and defended by redoubts, 
and a numerous artillery. For some days a cannon- 
ade was directed against the works, by which several 
batteries were silenced ; and on the 2()th a general 
assault was ordered. The gallantry with which it was 
conducted was irresistible ; the lines were forced, the 
fort taken, and the whole defending army of 10,000 
men was killed, taken, or dispersed. General Janssens 
fled with a few cavalry to the distance of thirty miles, 
where he employed himself in collecting all the re- 
maining force for the defence of the rest of the island. 
Sir S. Auchmuty, however, pushed his success with 
vigour, and mai’ching to Samarang, whither General 
Janssens had retired, he took possession of it without 
opposition. After another attempt at resistance had 
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been (lefeatcd, an arinisticc took place, whicli concluded 
with the surrender of the Knro])eau troojis, and the de- 
livery oJ‘ the whole island of .Ja\a to the Kritish arms. 
Tlie small island of JVJadura also submitted, and thus 
not a w’stige was lel’t of the eastern dominion of the 
Gallo- Jjatax ian empire. 

Allliouj,'!! the Ih 'iisli na\y could no longer meet tvith 
an adecpiate ^ll^ag^)ni^t on the ocean, various occasions 
were found >)f • ignaJi/ing its characteristio^pirit of cn- 
teqmze. ^ 

An English s(juadron of four frigates, of which 
(\«plaiu IJoste was the commodore, descried on March 
ItJlh a Ereiich three office frigates and six smaller ves- 
.sels, with 5(K) troojis on board, off the north point of 
the island of Lissa on the coast of Dalmatia, which they 
had been sent to foitily and garrison. The French 
commodore, ciJiifiding in his su])eriority, bore down in 
two ditisious to attack the English, who formed in a 
<‘lose lini' to recehe him. The action commenced b) 
an attempt of the Fretu h commander to jiractise the 
mancx'uvre of breaking the line ; but in this he failed, 
and endeavouiijig afterwards to round the English van, 
he was so roiieldy treated, that his ship became unman- 
agcaor'e, and ran on the rocks. The action was still 
maintained with great liny, till two of the French fri- 
gate-i ^!r^ck. 'I'wo more crowiled sail for file ])ort of 
Lessina, and the small \essels dispersed in all liiicv tions. 
The M.-i(it »)ftljis action, which ranks among the nu'si 
achie\enu‘uts of the British naw, \»;is the burii- 
ing oi the sliip of the brave French tomnanlore, who 
v.askdlcd ill the engagement, and the capuire of two 
others. A fomili, winch had struck her colours, t<.ok 
an o])portunjl\ of stealing aw’ay, and was in vain u- 
e'ainied as lawful prize by t*aptain Hoste. The lohs ot' 
tin English amonated to'viOO in killed and woniuleil. 

The liulian sea off Madagasear was the scene»)fa 
severe conHiet inlliO month of May, between an English 
and a French .stpnulron, 'J'hrce French tfigales with 
troops on board liaxing appeared oti' Mauritius, and 
borne aw a}- on discovering that the island had been 
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captured, (’aptain Schoinberg ofthc AstiUM frigate, con- 
jecturnig tliat they would make for'J'amatava, followed 
them -thither, accompanied by two other frigates and a 
' ^loop. Outlie yoth of May the enemy was disc'0\ered 
near Foul Point, Madagascar, when a jiartial engage- 
ment ensued, in which the Fnglish ship (jalatea sutlcred 
so much in her masts, that she could not be brought 
again into action. On the next day tiu* engagement 
was renewcd;-and the Ei’ench commodore’s slnp of 
guns and I<70 men, of w'hom ‘JOO were jiickcd troops, 
struck after being reduced to a wreck. Another fri- 
gate struck, but, according to the French custom, made 
its cscajie. The English sipiailron then proceeded to 
Tamalava which had been repossessed b} the FVench, 
and obliged tlie fort and the vc'-sels in the haiiiour to 
surrender. Among tliese was a frigate of l-l- guns 
whicJi had been in the late action. 

Tile other successfid actions were chiefly the cajiture 
or licstruction of flotillas, coinoys, and small armed 
vessels, which answered tlie purpose of keeping the 
enemy in alai'in in vaiioiis (piarteis, and disconcerting 
his operations. 

The close ol’ the ye:u‘ was remarkable for violent 
storms, occasioning great losses at sea, of wliiffh the 
British nav)' partook in fiill jivoportioir. On Decem- 
ber Ith, tJie Saldanha frigate, the Honourable (’aptain 
Pakenham, v'a-) loit oft’ Lough Swilley on the noilherii 
coa>)t oi’ Ireland, and evei} soul peiished. A dieadful 
gale in the Geiman Ocean on December ‘il-th, was 
iTinch moie extensively l:»tul. 'I'he Hero of 71' gun-., 

I ajitain Newman, coming with a convoy from Wingo 
sound, ran on the Haak saint oft' the Texel, and every 
attempt to save the crew being incftectual, they were 
all lost when the ‘Inp went to pieces. Seveial vessels 
of the convoy shared her J’atc. On the .same disastrous 
day, tlie iSt. George of 98 guns. Admiral Ile^nolds, and 
the Defence of 7 1 gnii.s, Captain Atkins, sailing home- 
ward from the Baltic, where the St George had alieady 
lost all her masts, were stranded on the western coast 
of North Jutland. The consequence was, that both 
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were entirely lost, and only six men were saved from 
one ship, and eleven from the other. 

Among the domestic circumstances of the year, it 
may be interesting to take notice of the second enume- 
ration of the people in Great Britain, and its general 
result. The total of the population returned in 1801, 
was 10,942,646 ; that of 1811, was 12,552,144: ex- 
hibiting an increase of 1,611,882, of which almost 
every town and district numbered ha^ a share. If 
such an increase appears scarcely credimo during ten 
years chiefly spent in war, the excess may partly be 
attiibuted to greater attention in making the returns, 
which probably was the real case ; yet various cir- 
cumstances lead to the opinion, that the country had 
actually received a considerable addition of people 
during that period. 

The interior tranquillity of England was little dis- 
turbed during the greatest part of this year, but 
towards the close of it, serious tumults broke out 
in the district of the hosiery manufactory, paiticularly 
in Nottinghamshire. They were occasioned by the 
discharge of many workmen, partly owing to decrease 
of demand for the articles manufactured, and partly 
to th? invention of a w idc frame for weaving stockings, 
by which a considerable saving of labour was effi. cted. 
Against these frames the first attacks of the rioters was 
directed, which commenced on November 10th, near 
Nottingham, and were continued with augmented 
daring, attended with outrages of other kintis. The 
riotous spirit extended to the manufactuiing districts 
of Derbyshire and Leicestershire, though the county of 
Nottingham was still the centre of the mischief. Num- 
bers of frames were dej^troyed during the month of 
December ; but it was not till themext year that the 
evil spread so far as to become an object of serious at- 
tention to the government. 
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Year op GiTorge III. 52 & 53- 
Parliament 5, 6, & 1. 

lioyal Speech, — BUls relative to the Kind's [louseholdt and the Prince 
Regent* s Establishment, — Provision fur the Princesses. — Motions 
respecting Irish Catholics, — Bdl for prohibiting the granting of 
Oficts n Reversion, renewed . — Bdls to render Fi a me- breaking 
capital, and to quell Disturbancts. — Gold-coin Bdl amended,^ 
Discussions respecting Colonel McMahon. — Debates on the Barrack 
Estifttotes. — Ministerial Negotiations, and their Results, — Assas-- 
sination of Mr, Peneval — Motion of Mr, fVortley for an efficient 
A dhiiuist ration. — Consequent Negotiations, — Their Failure and 
Conjirmation of the former Ministry. — Debate on, and Revocation 
of, the Ordeis in Council. — Budget. — Alarming Riots among the 
Manuf cturcis, and BUI for their Suppression,— Motions for Relief 
of the Roman Catholics — Bill in favour of Dissenting fVorship. — 
SjHinhh Campaign — French npulsed at Tariffa. — Valencia taken 
by them. — Lord Wellington reduces Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos, 
and advances a:>ainst Marshal Marmont. — Battle of Salamdhva. — 
Its results : Madrid evacuated, and the Blockade of Cadiz raised* 

— Failure of Lord Wellington at Burgos, and his Retreat to the 
Frontiers of Portugal, — Spanish Cortes — Ballastei os. — Over- 
ture for Peace by 'uipoleon. — Nai'ul Transactions — Napoleon* s 
gland Dcsi^/i against Russia. — Fiemh occupy Swedish Pomerania* 

— Advance of the Fiench Armies — Ineffectual Negotiations, — 
Russians retire. — Battles of Smolensko and Moskwa — • Napoleon 
t filers Moscow. — Its Conflagration, — Disastrous Retreat of the 
Prench . — Conspiracy at Pans. — Napoleon*s Return, — Peace 
Oeticpen Russia and the Porte, and Sweden. — Sicilian Constitution, 

— Affa^r'i of the United States of America — Declaration of Wat 
against Great Britain. — Attempts upon Canada foiled. — Their 
NavoH Successes. — Events in South America. — East Indies ami 
Persia, — Domestic Occurrences — Suppression of Riots, — Par- 
liament dissolved and a new one assembled* — Prince RegenPs Speech^ 
and Debates. 


The parliamentary session was opened on January 
7 th, with the speech*of the Prince Regent delivered 
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l)y commission. Its topics were, as usual, all the 
favourable military events ol‘ the past year, and the 
circumstances encouraging a perseverance in the sysjiem 
of continental politics wliich had been so long pursued, 
and was now become liabitual to the nation. I’he 
subsisting differences with America were touched upon, 
with an assurance that all means of conciliation would 
be adoj)tcd cou'istent with the honour of the crown, 
and the commercial and maritime intevi’sts of the 
country. It was recommended to parliament to take 
into its consideration the proper measures for the 
future go\ ermnent of the British posses''ions in India, 
and to resume that of the Irish finances. Th<* speech 
was chiefly distinguished by its caution in avoiding 
matter of debate ; and in consequence, the discussions 
in both houses to which it gave rise were not sufticiently 
interesting to leijuire particular notice. 

The Hoii'-'c of Commons having, on Januaiy Kith, 
resolved itself into a committee to consider of a jiart of 
the speech rclativi' to (he King’s household, the chan- 
cellor of the eM'het|iier rose to lay before it the 
measures proposed to be adopted on the occasion. 
He began with staling the diminished expectation of 
his Majesty’s recovery according to the opinions of 
his ])hysicians ; and as the entire sovereign authority 
was soon to (levolve on the Kegent, and with it the 
civil list, he proceeiled to consider the arrangements 
which it might be jiropcr to make for the royal house- 
hold. Two ipiestions presented themselves relative to 
this topic — from what sources were the jirovisioii and 
attendants to be di’awn, and wdiat were tlie nature and 
extent of the provision to be made. With resjiect to 
the first, he did not Ifesitate to say, that the King’s 
present civil list, and his present officers and servants, 
were the sources to be looked to. As to the second, 
he thought it to be the duty of the committee to con- 
template not only the probability or improbahilitv of 
his Majesty’s recoveiy, hut a kind of middle state in 
which, though incapable of jj^suining the reins of 
government, he might be susceptible of more comfort 
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and ciijoyinciit tJiaii at -present. In this supposed 
middle state, it was to be conceived tliat his feelings 
would be less hurt at finding not only the same indi- 
•vidiTals, blit tlie sameofliccrs, about his person to which 
he had been formerly accustomed j and as this would 
require the ilpuble estaWishment for a llegent and a 
King, an additional expence must be incurred, which 
it was projioscd to meet by an addition of 10,0(X)/. a 
year [to the civil list. The minister then proceeded to 
state all the particulai*s relative to the plan of a double 
household, and the provision to be made lor its ex- 
pellees ; and among them he mentioned an addition 
of 10,(X)()/. a year to the Queen’s income, on the plea 
of supposed expellees likely to be incurred by her 
removals lor health or amusement. In fine, he ad- 
veited to the expences incurred by the Prince llegent 
on assuming the reins of government, and said, that 
when it was hoped that his exercise of the royal 
authoiily would continue but for a short period, he 
had declined receiving any assistance whatever ; but 
that it would now be reasonable to make provision for 
these ex]iences,,fbr which purpose he proposed a grant 
of 1 (H),()()<)/. for one year only. He concluded with 
moving, 1. That for making provision for the due ar- 
raiigemenl of his Majesty’s household, and for the 
cxeicise of the royal .luthorify during the continuance 
of his Majesty’s iU(lis])osition, and for the purpose of 
eiialjliiiii: the Queen to meet the increased expences to 
which, in (‘oiiseipieiice of sin h indisposition, her Ma- 
jcil) may he exposeil, tiicie be granted out of the 
eoiisoliiLited fund of Great Britain fiir that period, the 
ailditioiial } early sum of 70,000/. 2. 'I'hat it is ex- 

1 aheiil that ])rovision be made for defraying 'the ex- 
.'iiceo incident to the assumption of the personal 
' xeieise of the royal authority by his Royal Highness 
i!io Brince llegent, in the name and on the bcludf of 
Ins Majesty. 

'riiese resolutions being agreed to after some obser- 
vations, bills W'erc framed upon them, which underwent 
considerable discussion in their passage tlirough tlie 
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House. It was objected that the state between sanity 
and insanity to which it was supposed th^ King might 
arrive, was unfounded upon any thing that had, ap- 
peared on the examination of the physicians; that 
nothing could be more frivolous than the reason as- 
signed for an addition to the Queen’s income; and 
that the grant lor covering the cxpcncc of the Regent’s 
assumption of his autJiority, being meant to apply both 
retrospectively and prospectively, entirely abrogated- 
the merit of his having declined burthening the country 
with any additional charge when the event first took 
place. On this subject, however, the paity regarded as 
particularly the friends of the Regent were silent ; and 
the bills passed with less o])position than might have been 
expected. A clause proposed by Mr. Rennet, for in- 
capacitating such officers as held places in the house- 
hold from sitting in parliament, was negatived. 

In continual ion of the subject as relating to the 
royal family, it is lo be mentioned that a message from 
the Prince Regent being brought to both Houses of 
parliament on March 20th, recommending a provision 
for the Princesses, the chancellor of the exchequer on 
the 20d brought in a proposal on the subject. This 
was, that to each of the four Princesses should be 
granted 9000/. a year, exclusive of 1000/. from the civil 
list ; that at the death of one of them, the survivors 
were to have 10,000/. each, the same to continue when 
there should be two survivoi's only ; that the sole sur- 
vivor of the whole should receive 12,000/. He con- 
cluded with moving that an annuity be .granted to the 
King of 30,000/. for llie pui-posc above-mentioned. A 
bill to tins eftect was passed, al ter the rejection of an 
amendment proposed by Mr. Tierney, for changing the 
date of its beginning to operate, from Febiiiary last, to 
the King’s demise. 

The state of Ireland, particularly with reference to 
tlie Roman catholics, was brought early in the session 
under the discussion of both Houses by motions for ap- 
pointing committees to take them into consideration ; 
that in the House of Lords being introduced by Earl 
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ritzwilHam, in the House of ComiftonsbyLord Morpetli, 
On this occasion tlie whole force of argument on each 
side was brought into the debate ; and while concession 
’ to tlfe catholic claims was strongly urged by one party, 
and as strongly dej)recatcd by the other, a middle 
course was taken in the speeches of Marquis Wellesley 
and Mr. Canning, who decidedly supported the general 
justice and policy of annulling the restrictions under 
which the catholics labourjed, but contended against the 
propriety of concession whilst that luody remained in the 
menacing attitude they had assumed. The motions 
were negatived in the House of Lords by 1G2 to 79 i 
in that of Commons by 229 to 13J. 

nie bill for prohibiting the grant of offices in re- 
version being about to exphe, Mr. llankcs moved for 
leave to bring in a new one in order to render the mea- 
sure {)crmanent. The bill was introduced, and a 
division taking place on the motion for its second 
reading, it was negatived by 5ti against 54<. A motion 
by the chancellor of the exchequer for its being de- 
ferred to that day six months was carried by 5.5 votes to 
52. Mr. Bankes then moved for a bill lor the same 
purpose limited to two years, which was not opposed. 
When brought into the House of Lords, a motion •was 
made by Earl Grosvenor for extending its operation to 
the year IS^O, which was negatived, and the bill passed 
111 its first form. 

The continued disturbances in the town and county 
of Nottingham, in which frame-breaking w^as organized 
into a regular system, which the exertions of the magis- 
tiatcs, with the aid of a military force, w ere unable to 
{•oiitroul, occasioned Secretary Ryder, on February 
I *'ih, to introduce two bills to the House of CVinnnons, 
ii objqct of which was to add new powers to those 
•'■ready conferred by the laws, for suppressing these 
.uttiultuous proceedings. The first of these was to 
lender the crime of fiame-breaking, now punished by 
transportation, a capital ofience. The second was to 
.enable the lord-lieutenant of the county, the sherifi^ 
or five justices, when disturbances existed, to call a 
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special niecling ior the a])p()intnient ol' a necessary 
number ol’ constables, and cstal)lisln'ng watch and ward. 
He then made u motion for the lirst bill. Diirinif its 
passa^^e through the House it met with considciable 
opposition, as bciii*? an extension of capital piinishincnt 
which ought not to be admitted vvithout more accurate 
enejuiry ; and the a])])oinlmeut of committees for the 
latter })urpose was proposed, bnt negatived. The bill 
being sjieedily carried through that House, was scait to 
the Lords, where it was commented on with still greater 
severity ; it how'cver passed into a law. When the 
fellow'-bill was introduced into the House of Commons, 
a suggestion w'as made for extending its provisiems to 
the neighbouring counties; and ihiring its jji ogress, 
Mr. llydcr stated that he had rcceivi'd communications 
from various parts which had reiulered it advisable to 
give it an extension to the whGlc kingdom, and that it 
had therefou' been new-modelled 1)> the adilition of 
several clauses, 'fin's bill likewise ])assed into a law: 
the oj)eration of both was limited to iMareh 1st, 
1814. 

A bill for the continuation and amendment of that of 
the last scs-^ion lespeeting gold-coin and bank-notes 
was movetl by tlie ehaneelJor of the exchecpicr on 
March 171 h. 'fhe lirst amendment ])rop()red w as that 
of its exiensioJi to Ireland; to which was atterward> 
added that of taking awas liom the landlord the right 
of ejec incut after a tender of bank-notes in payment ol 
rent, 'fhe discussion of this bill was attended m both 
Houses bv a repetition of (he former arguments iCNpcet- 
ing the itlentitying bank paper with coin, with the 
addition of others which refei’cd jtartienJarly to the 
case of 1 1 eland. It oetfasioned several ditisions in the 
House of Connnoiis, which were determined in. favour 
of the minister by decisive majorities ; and it passed 
into a law. 

Although the compass taken by those annals will not 
permit entering fiirther into parliamentaiy history in 
general, than to recoril the most uuportant of those 
measures w'hich were actually carried into execution, 
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yet it may be useful and interesting? to notice otiiors of 
a different class, when they particularly elucidate either 
the system 6f policy pursued by ministers, or the pre- 
• valfiit strain ol‘ public sentiment. Of this nature may 
justly be reckoned such occurrences as served for a test 
of the character of the regency, and of the conduct of 
the ministers under the delicate situation m which they 
stood with respect to it. 

I'iarly in the session notice had been taken in parlia- 
ment of an appoiutnieiit conferred upon the Regent’s 
confiilential servant. Colonel M‘Mahon, w’hich was that 
of paMuaster of widows pensions; a place mentioned 
in the re])ort of tlie commissioners for public accounts 
as one of those sinecures which ought to be abolished, 
w’hich oj)inion was contirmed by the commissioners of 
military enquiry. The ministers defended, as well as 
the) were able, this appointment, and defeated by ma- 
ioritits the first motions censuring it; but the national 
tecling was so decidedly on the other side, that a reso- 
lution for the abolition of the place at length passed 
by 11.0 votes against 11*2. Colonel M‘Mahon was re- 
munerated tor his loss by the post of keeper of the jn’ivy 
purse and private secretary to the Prince Regent. 
This circumstance was brought bclbrc parliamctit on 
March ‘2.‘ld by the honourable Mr. Ward, who ipies- 
tioned the charicelior of the exchequer respecting the 
salary and duties of a place with the existence of which 
he was unacquainted ; when he was informed that the 
same offices had bt en held under the King by Colonel 
Taylor, admitting, however, that this w.is not till after 
he Majesty’s deprivation of sight. A motion for the 
pi xluction of the ajqiointment being afterwards made, 
■I debate ensued, in which its projiriety was w'armly dis- 
V issed. On a division, how'cvcr, the cffbits of the 
•iiinistry caused the motion to be quashed by a majority 
of lyt) to 100. Here, too, the voice of the public was 
not in unison with that of the House ; and it was found 
expedient to adopt the suggestion of Mr. ‘Wiberfln'ce, 
tliat the salary should be paid out of the Regent's privy 
purse. 
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In a committee of supply, April ISth, the sum of 
554,411/. was moved for as the expence of the barrack 
department for the current year. Among other items 
in the estimate which « ere thought extravagant, par- 
ticular exception was taken to the charge of ld8,(XX)4 
for a barrack to be built for the second regiment of 
life-guards in a piece of ground newly taken in under 
the name of the Regent’s Park, and which was generally 
understood to be designed for an ornament to the park. 
In repeated debates on the subject of the barrack esti- 
mates, objections were made to this and some other 
artic]e>s, and an amendment proposed for a reduction of 
the sum was rejected by no greater majority than 134 to 
112. This public discussion was not without its effect ; 
for when the budget was brought forward by the new 
cliancellor of the exchequer, it was announced that the 
treasury had struck oft’ an additional vote of 90,000/. 
for the barrack department, as it had been resolved to 
j?oA/jpowf the execution of the projected barracks at Mary- 
le-bone park, Bristol, and Liverpool. 

From the incidents above-mentioned it will appear, 
that the ministers had not been neglectful of those 
means of securing the favour of the Regent which, when 
he catne to the unrestricted exercise of his power, might 
render their continuance in office a more probable event 
than it was generally regarded to have been at tire com- 
inencement of the regency. As from this time the me- 
ditated or expected changes in the administration occu- 
pied tire greatest share of the public attention, it will 
now be proper to take up the subject from the beginning, 
and piusue it in an uninterrupted narration. 

Early in the year, the cabinet ristained a considerable 
loss by the resignation of the Marquis Wellesley. The 
motives for this step were stated to have been a.difle- 
rence with his colleagues as to the scale on which 
war was carried on in the neninsula, which he re- 
garded as narrow and inefficient, and a general opinion 
that the ministers were deficient . in knowledge and 
ability. He notified his intention of withdrawing on 
January 16th, but was induced, at the Regent’9 desire. 
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to remain in liis post till the expiration of the rcstricr 
tions. Findhis; then that it was the Regent’s purpose 
•to obntimie ]\Ir. Perceval at the head of the ministry, 
and being consulted on the formation of a cabinet, he 
declared that on certain principles he would be ready to 
serve avVA Mr. Perceval, bul that he would never serve 
under him ; and his resignation was accepted t)n February 
l!jth, Lord Castlereagh suGcecding him in the post of 
secretary for foreign affairs. 

A letter f^om the Prince Regenl to the Duke of York 
dated February. 13th was made public, in whicli, after 
referring to tlie motives of duty which had induced him 
hitherto to wave his privilege of making a change in the 
executive government, and taking notice of tlie present 
important crisis of affairs, his Royal Highness said, “I 
cannot conclude without e\j)ressing the gratification I 
should feel, if some of those persons with wliom the 
early habits of my public life were formed, would 
strengthen my hands and constitute a part of* my govern- 
ment. You are authorized to communicate these .senti- 
ments to Lord Grey, who, I have no doubt, will make 
tliem known to Lord Grenville.” The failure of the 
negotiation which was the lesult of this letter was ihadc 
known, when, on March Iptn, i.,ord Bo-ingdon moved 
in the House ol* lairdf- for an address to the Piinco 
Regent, beseeching !nm to form an adininistiation, so 
'c'omposed as to unite the confidence and goodwill of all 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects. In the ensuing debate 
Lord Clrcy stated the points on which Lord Grenville 
and himself had declined an union with the present 
minisfers. The existing administration, he said, vvas 
fo.'uied on tlie express principle of resistance to the 
ca I iiolip claims ; a principle loudly proclaimed by the 
^ rson at the head of it, from the moment he quitted the 
bat to take a share in political life, up to the present in- 
stant ; and where he led, the rest were obliged to follow. 
He then adverted to .other points of difference. With 
respect to the disputes with America, thoug;h he would 
go as far as any man in support of our essential maritime 
.interests, yet he should think it necessary to weigh the 
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true value of those interests in dispute, bearing in mind 
tlie principle so well expressed by Mr. Burke, “ as we 
ought never to go to war for a profitable wrong, sa^-we 
ought never to go to war for an unprofitable right.” On 
the sulfiect of the circulating medium of the country, he 
avowed that an impassable line of separation existed 
between him and the present ministry with respect to 
making bank-notes a legal tender. With regard to the 
war in the peninsula, it was his wish that we should 
not proceed on the present expensive scfde without 
having some military authority as to the probable 
result In fine, he said, the most momentous of all his 
objections against the present system of government 
was the existence of an unseen and separate influence 
behind the throne. The debate on Lord> Boringdon’s 
motion terminated in a division upon an amendment 
proposed by Viscount Grimstone, wliich in efiect coun* 
teracted the whole of it, and was carried by 165 
against 72 . 

The administration now proceeded unchanged, and 
without any symptom of want of stability, till it was de- 
prived of its leader by a most tragical and extraordinary 
incident. As Mr. Perceval, on May 1 Itb, was entering 
the lobby of the House of Commons about five in the 
evening, a person of the name of Bellingham fired a 
pistol at him, the ball of which entered his left breast, 
and pierced his heart. He staggered, fell, and in a 
short time expired. Nothing could surpass the consterna- 
tion in both Houses at this catastrophe, the first idea ap- 
parently bein^ that of a conspiracy against the members 
of administration to an unknown extent. It was, how- 
ever, soon discovered thrft the act was merely in revenge 
of a supposed private injury. Belhngham having, in a 
commercial visit to Russia, undergone losses for which 
he fancied, the English government was bound to pitN 
cure him redress, their refusal to take any cognizance 
of his case made such an impression on his mind, con- 
stitutionally disposed to dark naelancholy, that he 
resdlved to make a sacrifice of some conspicuous mem- 
ber of the government which had neglected him. The 

8 
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general regard entertained for Mr. Perceval’s character 
v^as a man, e^en by those who widely disagreed with him 
. in political opinions, was testified by an ample provision 
unanimously voted for his widow and family. His par- 
ticular friends broke through this unanimity by the pro- 
])0sal of further honours to his memory and donations 
to his family, which were opposed, but carried. The 
assassin paici with his life a deed of atrocity which would 
have been a national stain, had it not evidently resulted 
from a degree of mental distemperature. 

This event was regarded as inflicting such a wound 
on the ministry as would render absolutely necessary, 
if not a radical change, at least a very considerable 
alteration in its system and composition ; and the Earl 
of Liverpool, on whom the post of leader now de- 
volved, was directed by the Prince Regent to en- 
tleavoiir to acquire an accession of strength by the 
a'.'iociation of the Marquis of Wellesley and Mr. 
Canning. His negotiation for this purpose failed, the 
cause of which, as appears from the letters made public 
on the occasion, was a continued difference of opinion 
between the subsisting members of administration, 
and the persons applied to, respecting the measures 
to be pursued with regard to th6 catholics, and the 
scale on which the war w'as to be carried on in the 
peninsula. 

While affairs were in this fluctuating state, and it was 
supposed that efforts were making to patch up a new 
ministry by additions to the old, Mr. Stuart Wortlcy, 
on \iay 21st, bronght a motion before the House of 
Commons for an address to the Prince Regent, praying 
iiio' to take such measures as might be best calculated 
to form an efficient administration; implying, as he 
. . owed, that the persons now about to be called into, 

• nd to be continued iu, the management of public 
itfairs, did not possess the confidence of the country. 
The motion being warjnly debated as a trial of strength 
between the diflTerent parties, an attempt to set it aside 
by the orders of the day was defeated by 174 to I70, 
.when it passed without a division. Mr. Wortley having 
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iioxt ino\c'd that the address should be presented by 
Mioh inenibers as were of the priv} -council, to his great 
surprise it was rejected by a majority of two. At 
length it was agreed upon tiuit il should be presented 
by himself and Lord Milton. The IVince’s answer was 
that he would take the address into his serious and im- 
mediate consideral ion. 

It being now apinirent that, the ministers were no 
longer supported 1)} a majority in the House of (’om- 
mons, the Prince itegent directed negotiations to be 
opened lor effecting the object of the r. ldress. The 
first person to whom this delicate commission was en- 
trusted was the Marquis Wellesley, who, after a short 
time, tendered to his Royal Highness his resignation of 
the office. In the House of Lords on June dd, his 
lordship gate infornntion of this circumstance, at the 
same time lametiting that “the most dreadful personal 
animosities, and the most terrible difficulties arising 
out of {jiiestions the most complicated and important, 
should have iut''rposed obstacles to an arrangement so 
essential to the public Avellare.” These strong ex- 
pressions he afterward') c.xplaincd as lU/t rcterring to the 
IVinct'' Regent, but to the Earl of JJvcrpool and his 
colleagues, who, hov ever, disavowed the personal ani- 
mosit\ imputed to them. 

T'he same jiowers lor negotiating were next Irans- 
ierred to Lord Moira, who treated with Lords Grey and 
Greinille ujion a basis which seemed to promise a 
removal of all obstacles to a final adjustment ; since the 
Prince Regent had authorized his lordship to say, that 
all the leading (questions of policy should be left to tin ir 
entire nuinagemenl. This also tailed, and the cause of 
tliftercnce was made known to be the regulation pl‘ llie 
household. On this subjc ct the following remarkable 
circumstances came to light. , I.ord Yarmouth, the 
piincijial iicrson in the Regent’s household, and lie 
whose prhate infiucnce was probably most dreaded, 
affirmed that it w'as the intention of himscll' and his 
ftiends to resign their situations previously to the en- 
trance of the new administration upon tlicir offices, and 
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lliat they had taken means to make their intention 
known in tliose quarters whence it was tlie most likely 
t(? reach the cars of the persons most interest etl. Mr. 
Ponsonby, f)n the other hand, asserted for liimself and 
tlie two lords, that they had never heard one word of 
such intention, and had not the remotcsi idea that it 
existed. The other fact was still more extraordinary. 
Mr. Canning, in giving nn account oi' these negoUations 
to the House of Commons, said that he w’as autlunized 
to give a statement of I.ord Moira’s conduct on the 
subject. Having put directly to the Prince Regent 
the question, “ Ls your Royal Highness prepared, if J 
should so advise it, to part with all tlie oflicers of your 
household?” the answer was, “ I am.” *• Then (said 
his lordship) your Royal Highness shall not part with 
one of them.” If this sally of sentiment was the real 
mcaii'' of preventing a tot d changi* of men and measiirc'i 
from that time to this. It may' add a striking example of 
"feat cvcnis jrom tilth' rai/.'f.s. 

On June 7th Mr. Sluarl Woitlcy bi'onght fmwvard a 
motion respecting the fiulure in the negotiations lor a 
new administration, which he prefaced with^ some 
se\erc strictures on the conduct of the two lords, in 
jmtting an end to the treaty w’ith them on account of a 
difference concerning the household. He then moved 
for an address to the Prince Regent, expressing regret 
that their expectations had not been realized, and en- 
treating that his Royal Highness w'onid without delay 
foi'in such an administration as might be entitled to the 
support of parliament, and the confidence of the nation, 
(t was in the debate on this motion that the ci>'cum- 
stances above-mentioned were made public. The 
motkm was negatived without a division ; and thus the 
old ministry remained in possession of the support of 
the House of Commons. On June 8th the Karl of 
Liverpool acquainted the House of Lords that the 
Prince Regent had apprnnted him first commissioner of 
the treasury, and authorized him to complete the ar- 
rangements for the ministry'’. The principal accessions, 
to that body were Lord Sidmouth, secretary of state 
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for the home department; Earl of Harrowby, lord 
president of the council ; Mr. Vansittart, chancellor of 
the exchequer. " 

During this political agitation, the examinations re- 
specting the effects of the orders in council on the com- 
mercial interests of the nation were carried on with 
little interruption in both Houses of parliament ; and a 
vast mass of evidence having been collected, Mr. 
Brougham, on June l6th, after a minute statement 
of the most important facts brought out in this enquiry, 
concluded with a motion for an address to the Prince 
Regent, beseeching him to recall or suspend those 
orders, and to adopt such measures as might tend to 
conciliate neutral powers, without sacrificing the rights 
and dignity of his Majesty’s crown. In the debate 
which followed. Lord Castlcreagh deprecated the at- 
tempt of bringing a question so important to a hasty 
decision, and intimated an intention in government of 
making a conciliatory proposition to America. The 
motion was at length withdrawn, on the undei'standing 
that an official instrument on the subject should appear 
in the next gazette. This was, a declaration from the 
Prince Regent absolutely revoking the orders in council 
as far as they regarded American vessels, upon the pro- 
viso, that if, after the notification of this revocation by 
the British minister in America, the American govern- 
ment did not revoke their interdictory acts against 
English commerce, the same should be null and of no 
effect. Mr. Brougham, on its publication, declared the 
entire satisfaction of himself and his friends with the 
frank and manly conduct of government in the mode it 
had adopted ; and it was ageneralty hoped that by this 
proceeding an amicable intercourse between the two 
countries would be restored ; but before the intelligence 
reached the United States, they were actually at war 
with Great Britain. 

The chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. Vansittart, in 
bringing before the House of Commons the annual 
budget on June 17 th, announced it as the plan of his 
lamented predecessor. The joint charge upon Eng- 
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land and Ireland was stated at upwards of 58 n^llions, 
\with a separate ^ditional chai^ upon England of more 
■ thdh four millions, making its ^re to amount to 
55,850,648/. Of the ways and means were war taxes 
taken at 20,400,000/.,' a loan by subscribers of exchequer 
bills funded 6,789,6^/., another loan of 15,650,000/., 
and a vote of credit of three millions. A number of new 
taxes were then proposed, to the amount of 1,903,000/., 
and the resolutions of the chancellor of the exchequer 
were passed. One of the taxes, which was an additional 
duty upon leather, was afterwards opposed, as bearing 
hard upon the labouring classes, and was carried by 
only a small majority. 

The disturbances among the manufacturing workmen, 
which in the last year commenced in the hosiery dis- 
tricts, began early in this year to extend to the neigh- 
bouring counties. Their seat was that large and very 
populous tract comprising the cotton manufactory of 
Lancashire and part of Cheshire, and the clothing ma- 
nufactory of the West Riding of Yorkshire. The dispo- 
sition to riot in this quarter prevailed from Februaiy till 
the middle of summer, during which period a great 
number of lawless outrages were perpetrated in the de- 
struction of property, particularly of the machinery 
used in the manufactures, and in attempts agaiust the 
jives of persons active in suppressing the tumults. In 
their progress, the rioters adopted a system of organi- 
zation highly dangerous to the public peace, and mani- 
festing itself by a kind of militaiy training, accompanied 
by the seiziure and concealment of arms, and tne ad- 
ministering of an oath of secrecy and mutual fidelity. 

On June 27th, the Prince Regent sent a message to 
e; ch House of parliament, acquainting them that he 
i'.ad ordered copies of the information received rela- 
tive to the abovementioned riots to be laid before them, 
confiding in their wisdom to adopt the proper measures 
for restoring tranquillity. In consequence, the papers 
communicated were referred to a commitee of secrecy 
in each House, the result of which was the introduction 
by Lord Castlereagb, into the House of Commons, on 
. A A 4 
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July lOth, of a bill for the prchcrvatiou of the public 
peace in the disturbed counties. He stated its objects 
to be these three; — To make a more effectual pro- 
vision to prevent the rioters from possessing themselves 
of arms — to guard against the eftect of tumultuary 
meetings — to give more effectual power, and mon* 
extensive jurisdiction, to the magistrates of the disturbed 
districts. In the discussions respecting this bill various 
objc'clious weiv made, particularly with regard to the 
power conferivd on single magistrates to search for arms 
on suspicion, which, it was apprehended, might lead to 
the honors occasioned by sinular measures in Ireland. 
A great majority in lx.tli Houses, however, supported 
tlie bill, as being rendered absolutely necessary from 
the circumstances still existing ; atid it passed into a law. 
Its duration was limited to March ‘i.'ith, 1S13. 

'flic friends to concession in favour of the Homan 
catholics were not ilcti'rred by the repeated fidurcs in 
parliament to obtain their object, from a lenewed at- 
tempt; and on June i2'2dMr. Canning, in a forcible and 
eloquent sjieech, introduced a motion ii) the House of 
Commons for a re.-olution, that the House early in the 
ensuKig sessimi would take into consideration the law's 
affeolinghis Majesty’s Roman catholic subjects in Great 
Britain and Ireland, with a view to a final and concilia- 
tory adjustment. In the succeeding debate, LordCastle- 
rcagh made a liberal declaration in favour of the subject 
of the motion ; and the general sense of the House was 
ju'oved by a division in which the motion was carried 
by the decisive majority of to 106. In the House 
of Lords the same motion w'as introduced on July 1st 
by Manjuis Wellesley, when the previous question wa*- 
moved upon it by the lord chancellor. The result ex- 
hibited a remarkable balance of opinion in that House. 
’Ihe previous question was carried by a majority of one 
only, the numbers being J-26 to 125 ; and on each side 
were ranged ministers imd their, habitual supporters, 
royal dukes, and bisliops ; the latter, indeed, in very 
unequal proportion. 

Lord Castlereagh, on July 10th, brought in a bill to . 
the House of Commons for the purpose, of repealing 
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certain acts, and amending others, relating to religious 
worship and hssemblies, and to persons preacliing or teach- 
nig therein ; tlic object of which was to remove doubts 
which had occurron in consequence of certain decisions 
at the quarter sessions, and to place the dissenters in the 
situation in which they practically stood before such 
decisions. Tlie bill passed both Houses without oppo- 
sition, and was regarded as a valuable security to the 
principle of toleration. The session ol‘ parliament was 
closed on July 3()th. 

Of the highly momentous transactions on the Kuro- 
pcan continent in this year, those in the Spanish pen- 
insula claim the first notice, as well in chronological or- 
der, as in point of importance to this country. 

Near the close of the last year, the town of Tariffa 
in Andalusia, garrisoned by a thousand IJritisli infantry, 
with a detachment of artillery, under the command of 
Colonel Skerret, and a body of Spaniards, was invested 
by the French with an anny of 10,0(M) men commanded 
by Marshal Victor. A breach being made in the wall, 
the enemy advanced to the assault on December 31st, 
when they were received with so much intrepidity that, 
after a considerable loss, they W'crc obliged to rStreat. 
They continued to fire against the breach, and another 
attack wa.s e.vpected, when on January 5th, their columns 
were seen retiring, having left behind tlicm their ar- 
‘tillery, ammunition, and stores. This defence conferred 
great honour on the garrison and its commander, who 
litld out with onljr 1800 men behind a poor wall, 
against a marshal of France. 

'fhe complete investment of Valencia by Marshal 
Sii‘‘het was mentioned among the concluding events 
iA (hq last year. The city was surrounded by fortified 
I lies of a great extent, forming an entrenched camp 
!or an army of regular troops and militia. The French 
opened trenches against these works on the night of 
.laiiuary 1st, and within four days the Spaniards were 
compelled to abandon their lines and take post in the 
subiu'bs. After a bombardment of three days, General 
Blake, who commanded in the city, agrceil to a capi- 
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tulation, by which Valencia was surrendered to flie 
French, with about 18,000 troops of the line, a great 
number of officers of rank, and artillery and military 
stores in great abundance. Suchet then pursued his 
success, and became master of AXzaa, St. Felipe, Gan* 
dia, and Denia. Peniscola near the frontier of Catar 
Ionia soon after surrendered. Soult at this time occu- 
pied the frontiers of Mercia, and pushed an advanced 
party as far as Lorca. Such were the successes of the 
French arms in this quarter. 

Lord Wellin^on was in motion as soon as his troops 
had recovered from their sickness and fatigue. On Janu- 
ary 8th he invested Ciudad Rodrigo ; and in the evening 
of the 19th, its defences being much injured by the 
fire of the batteries, a storm was directed in five sepa- 
rate columns, all of which entered and formed on the 
ramparts. The garrison, which had sustained severe 
loss in the conflict, submitted, to the number of 1700 
men, besides officers. The heavy train of the French 
army, with great quantities of ammunition and stores, 
were taken in the place. The loss of the besiegers was 
considerable, especially in officers, among whom, Major- 
Genefral Kinnon was killed by an explosion close to 
the breach. The importance of the conquest was shewn 
by a vote of the Cortes, conferring on Lord Wellington 
the rank of a grandee of Spain of the first class, with, 
the title of Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo. 

The next object of the British general was Badajos. 
After repairing the fortifications of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
and placing in it a Spanish governor, he went to Elvas 
on March 6th, and moving his army from their canton- 
ments, he invested Badajqs on bovn sides the Guadiana 
on the l6th. At tliis time there was but a* small 
force of the French in the province of Estremadura. 
Generals Sir Thomas Giaham and Sir Rowland Hill 
were posted in advance to cover the siege, the operations 
of which proceeded without intermission, notwithstand- 
ing the unfavourable weather. Breaches having been 
made in the bastions, an assault was resolved upon on 
the night of April 6th. Simultaneous attacks were 
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))iiilned on different parts of the works, of which that 
' )f the castle *by General Hctonwas the first which suc- 
•oeefled. Although some others were repulsed, yet the 
possession of the castle, which commanded all the works, 
decided the fate of the town j and at dayJight, General 
Philippon, the commandant, surrendered with his garri- 
son. This had consisted of 5000 men at the commence- 
ment of the siege, but about 1200 had been killed or 
ounded during its progress, besides those who perished 
in the assault. The total loss in killed, wounded, and 
missing, of the British and Portuguese, exceeded 4850. 
Marshal Soult, who had drawn all the French force 
from Cadiz except 4000, and had advanced to Seville, 
and thence as far as ViUa-franca, on the intelligence of 
the loss of Badajos, retreated towards the borders of 
Andalusia. The British cavalry with General Graham 
was dispatched in pursuit, which coming up with the 
French cavalry, routed them with considerable loss. 
Soult afterwarcb entirely quitted Estremadura. 

On April 24th, Lord Wellington, being then at AI- 
fayates on the Portuguese border, dispatched Sir R. 
Hill to make an attack upon the enemy’s posts ^ and 
establishments at Almaraz on the Tagus in Estrema- 
diira, near the border of New Castile, which afforded 
the only good communication below Toledo across the 
, and thence to the Guadiana. The general was 

not able to bring this to e^ct till May 1 9th, when the 
ardour of his troops carried a strong fortress on the left 
bank of the river ; which success struck such a panic 
into the garrison of another fortress on the right, that 
they abandoned their works and fled with great preci. 
pita f ion. The victors then destroyed the works for the 
deff-nce of the bridge, and made prize of the cannon 
. 11 .. magazines, with a number of prisoners. 

Lord Wellington was now advancing upon the 
1 rcnch army under Marshal Marmont, and on June 
i 6th, he came in front of Salamanca. Marmont had 
'.eft garrisons in some forts constructed upon the ruins 
of buildings in Salamanca, against which it was neces- 
•.sary to make regular approaches. Marmont endea- 
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Vourcd to keep up a communication witli them, biiAvas 
compelled to retire, and the forts wci'e at length takey. 
Lord Wellington then marched after the retrediiii^’. 
enemy, who being reinforced became an assaila/it in 
his turn. A variety of movements and counter-move ■ 
ments took place between the two armies in a small 
compass of ground, which could not fail to bring on 
an engagement. This was Jiccclerated by tlie informa- 
tion wliich the English commander received, of tarther 
reinforcements being on their way to join Marraont. 
lie was, therefore, watchful for a favourable opj)or. 
tunity to attack the French, which at length he found 
on the alternoon of July S'^d. The battle of Sala- 
manca, one of the conspicuous victories of that general, 
was the consequence, which, after a vigorous resist- 
ance, terminated at the clohc of day in a complete 
discomfiture of the French, who. besides the numerous 
killed and wounded on the field, lost in prisoners a 
number of officeis of all ranks, and between (3 and 7000 
pruates. Two eagles and 11 pieces of cannon were 
further trophies. Mar''Iuil Marmont was wounded, and 
four Frciieh general officers were killed. The loss on 
thc*^ide ol the l.ngli';!) and Portuguese was also consi- 
derable, amounting to about 6*200, and one general 
officer was killed, and three wounded. 

The rear of the defeated army made a stand for some . 
time on the Douro, but on the approach of the victors 
crossed that river, abandoned Valladolid, and continued 
its retreat upon Burgos. Kiqg Joseph in the meant iine, 
with the central French army, had left Madrid an(l 
taken post at Segovia with a view of joining Marmont ; 
but a movement of Lot’d Wellington induced him t«> 
quit that city, carrying with him the church-plate and 
other valuable pivjperty, and retire through the pass of 
Guatlarama. The English general, determining cither 
to bring him to an action, or oblige him to relinquish Ihe 
capital, entered Segovia on August 7th, and on the 
latli, two divisions of the army entered Madrid, where 
Joseph had left a garrison in Fort la China, in the 
palace of la Retiro. The fort was invested on the 
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IStlij and on the next day the commandant capitu- 
lated, surrendering his garrison with a great quantity 
qt*o»lnance, ammunition, and stores. 

The effects ot‘ the battle of Salamanca were felt in 
different parts of Spain, and one of its most iniportant 
consequences was the desertion by the French of the 
long continued blockade of Cadiz. This city had suf- 
fered much liom scarcity and sickness in its close 
investment on the land side, anil ils bombardment had 
lately, by means of some new contrivance, become 
more serious. It was, therefore, a high gratification to 
the inhabitants, when on the night of August Slth, 
they discerned vast fires and explosions in the works 
of the besiegers, by which they effected the destruction 
of their forts and batteries previously to their final 
retieat; leaving behind them a numerous artillery, 
mosll^ rendered unserviceable, and a large quantity of 
powder and stores unconsumed. Soon after, Seville 
was also freed from the invaders, being entered on the 
27th, by a combined force under General La Cruz and 
Colonel Skerret, which, in a tumultuary fight, expelled 
a considerable body of French troops, who left behind 
them, baggage, hoises, and several prisoners. 

It now became necessary for Lord Wellington to 
attend to the motions of the French army, and on 
September 1st, he quitted Madrid, and ailvanced to 
"Valladolid, the enem} retiring before him across the 
Puiserga. Following them in their retreat upon Bur- 
gos, he was joined on the l6th, by three divisions of 
infantry and some cavalry of the Gallician army under 
(’asU'iios. On the 17th, the French were driven to 
the heights adjoining Burgos, through which city they 
i ci 1 ed^in the night, leaving a considerable garrison in 
till castle, which was defended by an exterior line of 
AVKiks. As it was important to become master of these 
fortifications as soon as possible, Lord Wellington, 
n’liose artillery was not equal to regular approaches, 
end^voured, after some breaches were made, to carry 
them by storm, but these attempts were defeated wdth 
much loss. The French arm v now In gel \ icinforced 
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by all the disposable troops in the north of S|Jlain, 
began to make demonstrations of a design to raise the 
siege of the castle, and having made an attack oiRtlle 
out-posts of the allies at Monasterio, gained possession 
of tne heights above that town. Intelligence was also 
received from Sir Jl. Hill of the intention of the enemy 
on his side to move toward the Tagus. Lord Wel- 
lington, therefore, on the night of the ^Oth, broke up 
the siege, and began a retrograde march to the Douro. 
He was followed on the 22d by the enemy, who pressed 
close on his rear, making attacks with their cavalry 
and light troops whenever they had an opportunity, 
and occasioning considerable losses. Indeed, his lord- 
ship was so dissatisfied with the conduct of his troops, 
that in an address, published in the face of Europe, he 
reproached them with a want of discipline '** greater 
than that of any army with which he had ever seized, 
or of which he had ever read.*' The troops were 
recalled from Madrid, which capital was re-entered by 
the French on November Ist. General' Hill was also 
directed to quit the position to which he retired from 
the Tagus, and proceed northwards. Without enter- 
ing into the particulars which belong to military his- 
toiy, it suffices to say, that after a display of great 
generalship in the retreat before an enemy whose force 
was at last estimated at 80 or 90,000 men with SOO 
pieces of cannon, Lord Wellington on November ^tliT' 
iigain established' his head-quarters at Freynada on the 
Portuguese frontier. A variety of minuter actions 
took place in different provinces of Spain during this 
year, in which the Guerillas bore a distinguished part. 
The leading events of the campa'gn, however, were the 
French successes in Valencia, and the advance of Lord 
Wellington to the centre of the peninsula, which had 
the effect of obliging the invaders to break up the lines 
of Cadiz, and relinquish the "outhern provinces. The 
reduction of Cindad Rodrigo and Badajos was also 
highly important by the security fn which it placed, the 
kingdom of Portugal. 
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The Spanish Cortes, on March 18th, presented the 
august spectacle of a public simature of the articles of 
' that constitutioh whicn so long oad been tlie great object 
of their labours. Deputies from all parts of the monarchy 
were present in this solemnity, and 184 persons signed 
two copies of the instrument. A commission was then 
appmnted to carry die constitution to theRegency, which 
received it with profound respect. On the 2Uth all the 
deputies assembled in the hall of congress to swear to 
the constitution, after which, the Regency entered the 
hall and took the oath of office. The day closed with a 
solemn proclamation of the constitution ; and thus all the 
validity was given to this national act of which it was 
capable. A decree was published in May, by which the 
convocation of the ordinary Cortes was declared for 
the year 1813, its opening to take place on October 1st. 
It was also determined, that no member of the present 
extraordinary, could be elected for the ensuing ordinary 
Cortes. Jemousies had prevailed, from the first eo* 
operation of the English with the Spaniards, of any 
attempt to place the Spanish armies under British com- 
manders; but the distinguished merits of Lord Wel- 
lington in this year so far overcame this feeling,* that 
the Cortes added to the rank of a gi'andee of Spain 
which they had conferred on him, that of commander- 
in-chief of the Spanish armies. When his lordship in 
' this capacity sent an order to General Ballasteros, cap- 
tain-general of Andalusia, for moving his army, the 
latter felt his honour so much piqued, that he declined 
obedience. He also addressed a letter to the war mi- 
nister, in which he expressed in strong terms his sense 
of what he regarded as a national afi'ront, and made a 
kind of appeal to the Spanish armies and citizens. The 
Ri'gency, however, determining to enforce due subor- 
diciation, discharged Ballasteros from his command, and 
}'ut him under arrest in the midst of his army, which 
made no opposition. This incident was particularly 
regretted, as the general was one of the most zealous 
and active of the Spanish commanders. 
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It may here be proper to mention, as connected wit/i 
the afEiirs of the peninsula, that Napoleon, previously to 
entering upon his great northern expcilition, caused* all 
overture to be made to the Court of London ibr :• nego- 
tiation for jieace, and proposed as a basis, that the 
integrity of Spain sliould be guaranteed, France siiould 
renounce every idea of extending her dominions beyond 
the Pyrenees, the 2 )resefit eli/na£t^ should be declared in- 
dependent, and Sjiain should be governed by a national 
constitution of her Cortes. Lord Castlereagli, in reply, 
observed, in the name of the Prince Ilegent, that if by 
the present dynasty was meant the sovereignty as residing 
in the brother of the ruler of France, and by the (’ortes, 
an assembly formed under his authority, such a propo- 
sition was totally inadmissible. This declai’ation ren- 
dered the overture ineffectual ; as, indeed, it was obvi- 
ously made by Napoleon only to hold out an appearance 
of pacific policy, when he was about to extend his 
sphere of warfare beyond all former bounds. 

The opportunities offered to the British navy during 
this year of signalizing itself were not numerous, but its 
established character was maintained by some success- 
ful aftions. 

In February, the Victorious man of war, Captain 
Talbot, in company witli the Weazle sloop, fell in with 
the French ship Rivoli of 74 guns, with three brigs and 
two gun-boats, proceeding from Venice to Pola in Isti ilT ”■ 
A very close action ensued between the two line of 
battle ships, during which one of the brigs engageil with 
the Weazle blew up, and the others took flight. The 
Weazle then placed herself on the bow of the Rivoli, 
which had already becu rendered perfectly unnianjige- 
able by her antagonist, and she at length struck,, having 
lost nearly half lier crew in killed and wounded. 

Tw^o French frigates and a brig endeavouring, on 
May ‘2d, to get into the harlour of L’Orient, were in- 
tercepted by the Northumberland man ot war. Captain 
J lotham, who, with great nautical skill, succeeded in 
driving them ashore, and destroying them, though lyilig 
u nder cover of numerous batteries on the land. The Iri- . 
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cates were of 44 guns and 480r'ttieii and tlie farur 
•of 18 guns. *, ,, 

On Julyyth Captain >Stej|pt of "the Dictator, with 
, three armed brigs, being ai m aadoe. on the coast of 
Norway, observed the maaripiKijS <rf a Danish squadron 
over the rocks. The ship tridb one of the brigs making 
their way through a mrravf fsma^ came upon the 
'squadron consisting of a frigate of w guns, three stout 
brigs, and 25 gun.boats,, and Bomaoenoed a hot fire, by 
which the frigate was battered to pieces, the brigs made 
to strike, and most of the gmapboata dispersed or sunk* 
On returning, the prize ran aground and were 
abandoned. This boM enteiprize was emoted witb a 
loss of 50 killed and wounded. That of the Danes- was 
at least 300 men besides the vessels. 

A severe action was fought oif Lissa on November 
S8th between thi-ee English and three Frendi fiigates, 
in which much courage and conduct were displ^ed on 
both sides. Hie result was the capture of a iVench 
ship of 44 guns, and anotlier of 26 guns fitted os a 
store ship. 

Other successful actkms on a smaller scale were re- 
ported, which were equally creditable to the British 
navy. Its reverses unibrtunately fuinish an article in 
the narrative of the American war. 

The refusal «f Russia to concur in the French Em- 
peror’s favourite scheme of excluding^riic British com- 
merce from the whole European continent, was regarded 
bv him as a suffidmit cause for marching ^^gainst that 
coiuitiT with all the foirce of the terriitoiiies actual^ 
under ms dominion, and with that of every state which 
he liad reduced to a subserviency to his views. The 
mass of mifitary power thus congregated, suipassed, 
p'-cdbably in numerical amount, rentainly in arms and 
discipline, with which any Eutepemi conqueror had 
taken the field from the timoa of baraarism i and it can- 
not be doubted that it was dbigned to greater 
changes than mere cqmmercial regulation. Every other 
purpose had been made to give way to this vast project; 
mid veteran troops had been reejaJi^ jfoo? suc- 

VOL. II. JM»- 
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cesses in Spain to add tt> the strength and vigour of the 
French armies. 

The first operation connected with Napdeon’s plans 
was the occupation of Stedisli Pomerania in January 
by 20,000 French troops, the purpose of which arbitrary 
seizure was, doubtless, that of obtaining a pledge for 
the conduct of Sweden in the approacliing contest. 
'I’hc island of Rngen was afterwards taken possession of 
by the French, who seized ^t>r tlieir service all the 
vessels on its coast. 

Early in the spring, the French army, joined to that 
of the Rhenish confederacy, was in march for the 
frontiers of Poland. At the end of March, Marshal 
Ney had his head-quarters at Weimar. A body of 
Prussians had been placed at his disposal ; the King of 
Prussia having in this month ratified a treaty of alliance 
with the French Emperor, which was declared to be 
defensive against all the powers in Europe with which 
either of the contracting parties was or might be at war, 
and guaranteeing to each other their present territories. 
It was not doubted that his Prussian Majesty felt hesi- 
tation to which of the great powers at variance he 
should ally himself; but the rapid measures of the 
French soon put an end to his indecision. In April, 
troops of aU nations under French command were 
incessantly marching towards the Russian frontiers. 
Tliey crossed the Vistula on the 20th to the number of 
80,000, and took possession of Elbing and Konigsbergr 
The Emperor Alexander prepared to meet the coming 
storm by quitting his capital, and advancing to Wilna, 
where he joined General Barclay de Tolly, commander- 
in-chief of the first army of the West. 

Napoleon left Paris pn May Jtli accompanied by his 
Empress, and on the-lCth they reached Dresden, where 
they were to hold an interview with the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany. A treaty had been signed in 
March between the two potentates, including the reci- 

E rocal guaranty of each other’s territories, with a stipu- 
ition that if either of them should be attacked or 
menaced by aether power, the other contracting party 

4 ^ 
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s should at the first requisition send a succour of $4,000 
infantry and 6 OOO cavalry, with 00 pieces of cannon. 
Tlje treaty also guaranteed the int^rity of the dominions 
*of the Ottoman Porte in £uh>pe, and recognized the 
right of neutral navi^tion. In the beginning of May 
the French army and its allies, commani^d by the Duke 
of Abrantes (Junot), were cantoned on both sides the 
Oder. A large force of Prussians under Field-Marslial 
Kalkreuth was assembling at Breslau. 

Napoleon quitted Dresden, and on June 7 th suddenly 
appeared at Dantzic, where he took a view of different 
points of the coast. At this time negotiations seem to 
have been carrying on between the two Emperors; and 
before the commencement of actual hostilities, the 
French court published ceilain papers relative to the 
causes of difterence. TJie first of these was a note ad-, 
dressed on April $5th by the Duke of Bassano (Maret) 
to C’ount Romanzof, in which, after a statement of 
the stipulations of the treaty of Tilsit, the writer com- 
plained of the abandonment by Russia of the principles 
of that treaty, and of her en^gement to make com- 
mon cause with France against die wrongs of England. 
Of the particulars mentioned, tvere the ukase which 
ojiened the ports of Russia to English colonial produce, 
being English property, hnported under a foreign flag ; 
and the opposition made by Russia to the annexation of 
the duchy of Oldenburg to France, rendered necessary 
by the French possession of the Hanse towns. A note 
followed, from Prince Kurakin, the Russian am- 
bassador at Paris, to the Duke of Bassano, in’ wliich the 
preservation of Prussia, and its independence on any 
political engagement directed against Russia, were de- 
clared to be indispensable to the interests of his inme- 
1 lal Majesty : the basis of a negotiation must dierefore 
be the complete evacuation by the French of the Prus- 
sian states and their strong places, and a satisfactory 
arrangement between the crowns of France and Sweden. 
On these conditions,* it was intimated that regulations 
would be made witli respect to commerce, and a system 
of licences would be adopted similar to that in France, 
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provided it wwe not ^dc^ted to augment the de- 
terioration of the Binisian trade. The result of the 
whole was» that a bi^etin was issued from 'the French 
grdnd army on June SSd, briefly mentioning that i»o 
meaos were fi)r preserving a good understan^g 
between^ two coiurta and that the Emperor had given 
wders for passing the Ni€men. A proclamation to 
his se^dletB m his usual confident and laconic style was 
his only declaration of war. 

The French and their allies advanced in nine divisions, 
composing a total so much superior to that of the 
Russian armies, though no longer drained by a Turkish 
war, that a defensive plan alone could be thought of by 
the c^itflnet of Peter^urgh. The Niemen was passed 
without ^opposition, and Wilna, the capital of Lithuania, 
was given up on Napoleon’s approach. The Duke of 
Reggio (Oumnot) having crosseu the Vilia near Kowno, 
and advanced up the country, obl^ed the Prince of 
Whgenstein to evacuate Samogitia, and retreat to 
Wilkomirtz. At this period a lesson was given of tlie 
lasting ill consequences of violence and injustice, by a 
Polish diet held at Warsaw under French influence, 
which, in a report, stating with great force the wrongs 
sustaihed at dificrent times by the Poles from Russia, 
promulgated an act of general confederation, the pur- 
pose of which was to rejoin the fragments of their 
country, and restore it to its former existence and pros- 
perity.” It was also determined to send a deputation 
to the King of Saxony requesting his approbation pf 
this act*, and another to the French Emperor, imploring 
his protection of the cradle of reviving Poland.” 
Thus the m^ority of the Poles were also engaged in 
the cause of Napoleon. 

I The pm^ulars of this memorable campa^n will 
always coisstitute a very interesting part of military 
hist(»y, but a few leading incidents only can find place 
m this summaiy. The Russian phhi was that of gradual 
retreat before the invaders, making a stand only in 
favourable positions, and trustmg ip the increasing 
difiicttlties of advance, and the inclemencies, of the 
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Reasons, to atop theif"citiN^*iiiyg? j% r ^ i ^!^ ^ 
'^situations. Tne liLv^jSifyk titne re- 
called his ^basaaac^ sent his 

.qtfMa to act with 'the f!r4ai€h.* On the other handy 
Russia acquired a ttiid eeelouSy thoi^h remote ally 
in England, who fonffled’tk tfbat^ &( I^Hend^ip and re- 
ciprocal defence witii isnhiler one with Sweden. 

In propol^hm to the'hd^atiee of ^e French into the 
Russian territories, wAs tiie restetattee th^ experienced } 
and smi'et^ ectkms were but with no 

decisive edbct. Ine first ^et stand was made at the 
city of Sinolensko, in the direct road to Moscow. On 
August I6th the heights above this place were possessed 
by the French army, and Napoleon in person made the 
dispositions for an attack on the Russians who were 
posted in great force for its defence. A dreadfUl com- 
nagration broke out in the city on the 17 th, which 
obliged tlie Russians to abandon it and retire across the 
Dnieper. The French entered, and crossing the river, 
made an attack on the Russian rear-guard, which 
brought on a considerable action, terminating in the 
unmolested retreat of the RusriaUs. 

Moscow was now tlie great object to be Contended 
for, and the Russian main army took a str(mg pdsiti<Hi 
to cover it, near the village of Moskwa. Here they 
were attacked On September 7di» arid the whole army 
on each side, of iJiU or 190,000 mett engaged fioto 
morning to night in a most sanguinary and obstinate 
Cfpnbat. The result of this battle, which is named by 
the Russians that of Boro^na, Was a victory claimed by 
each party ; but whibt Te Doum was singing At Petars- 
burgh, ihe French, with only a little Skinbishing, entered 
Moscow on the 14th. Of the capture and destructioii 
of fhi» great capital very difterent accounts were giveit 
ai the time ; but it seeing now Wdl ascertained, that 
irith the view of depriving the French of a place for 
wintCr-^quarterS in the heart of Rris^ia, tH gov^OT of 
Moscow had caused the city to be set oil fire in many 
parts, which occasioned a conflagration so extensive, 
that after it had raged several dayi^‘-wrt! more than a 
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tenth of the buildings 'remained unconsumed. This 
event was evidently a severe disappointment to the/ 
French Emperor, who cmitinued a consideitible time in 
the ruined city, as if it had stiU been his intention *io 
retain it ; but at length, the unshaken resolution of the 
Russians to persist in their system 'of making all sacri- 
fices rather man submit to a conqueror ; the assemblage 
of fresh bodies of their troops round Moscow ; and the 
approach of inclement seasons ; reminded him of the 
inutility and danger of prolonging his stay. His return 
was accelerated by a defeat given to Murat, who was 
bringing a reinforcemeni from Smolensko ; on the day 
after which, October 19tli, Napoleon quitted Moscow. 
The retreating French were closely pressed upon by an 
exasperated foe, and what was still more terrible, by a 
Russian winter, which set in with deep snow. Their 
sufferings were extreme, and their losses of every kind 
were prodigious. Horses died in such numbers, that 
the greatest part of the artillery was left behind, and 
the cavalry was nearly dismounted ; whole bodies of men, 
disabled by cold and hunger, surrendered without re- 
sistance to the pursuers i and every thing wore the ap- 
pearance of dismay and disaster. At length the army 
reachbd Wilna, whence, on December 5tb, Napoleon 
proceeded in a rapid journey to Paris. During his 
absence, a conspiracy against his power had taken 
place in the capital, of which three ex-generals of the 
republican party were the leaders, but it had beeTi 
readily suppressed. He was, however, probably anxious 
about his reception after the losses of which he was the 
occasion ; but such was the impression his past glories 
had made upon the public mind, that all the accustomed 
demonstrations of attachment an'" reverence attended 
his re-appearaifce. * , 

The retreating army soon broke up from Wilna, 
leaving behind a great number of cannon, and large 
magazines ; and on December l?th Marshal Kutusoft 
established his head-quarters in that city. The pursuit 
was eagerly continued by the Russians, and few days 
occurred in which the fugitives did not experience 
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^me disaster. Their total Idsses by capture, up to 
December S6tb, were stated in tbe Russian accounts at 
41 generals} ISQS officers, 167,510 non-commissioned 
and privates, and 1161 pieces of cannon. 

The war between the Russians and Turks was re- 
sumed in February at tbe expiration of the armistice ^ 
but mutual exhaustion rendered the operations languid, 
and Russia found occasion £>r all her strength to resist 
her formidable invader.. Negotiations for peace were 
therefore entered upon, which, after a considerable 
time spent in settling the conditions, terminated in fii 
treaty announced in August. By its principal article 
respecting territory, the Pruth, from its entrance into 
Moldavia to its junction eith the Danube, and the left 
bank of the Danube to its mouth at Kilia, were declared 
the European boundaries of the two empires, all the towns 
and districts to tlie left of the Pruth being relinquished 
by the Porte to Russia. At the close of the same month 
a treaty was concluded between Russia and Sweden. 
That with England has been mentioned. It was a 
token of mutual confidence, as well as of the sense of 
present danger on the part of Russia, that its naval 
force was sent to winter in the English ports. 

In the rest of Europe, one of the most remarkable 
occurrences was the establishment of a constitution in 
Sicily on the model of that of Great Britain, and through 
English influence, as was apparent fltom the previous 
appointment of Lord William Bentinck to the office of 
captain general of the island. The - King voluntarily 
"ftsigned his authority to the Prince his son. The 
Queen, who headed a party in opposition to this change 
oi'govetument, was sent to reside in retirement, with a 
prohibition of visiting Palermo. 

The temper of the government in the United States 
of America at the commencement of this year rendered 
it evident that notliing could prevent extremities with 
Great Biitain, except tlie repeal by the latter of its 
orders in council, or a dread in the former of entering 
into a very hazardous contest, with a prospect of much, 
domestic discontent. The springy pwseq in the dia> 
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cussion of various measutes of preparation by the Con-y 
g^ress, in which the war-party (hsplayed a manifest pre- 
ponderance. An act for all embargo on dtl &e shippmg 
of the United States for the term of 90 days from ^ts 
date passed c<MlgreSs isf the begittnibg of April, the 
puipose iVnM^^as to expedite the fitltm|^ out of the 
ilmerieaU of war; aud to preveht any more 
]Aitdgesi)‘om ranakiitm in the potm of 
the 'commencement ix imatiHries. ^ Bffiirts were still 
made by the moderate pdrty at lesat to retard a breach ; 
and on May ^h Mr. Raitdolph brought the matter to 
a decision by moving in the*'^fiouse of Representatives 
a resolution, **Tlmt under ^e present chciunstances 
it is inexpedient to resort tO'v wm with Oreat Britain.'* 
'this was negatived by i^nst 87* <f'uue 

1st the President sent 4 message to both housps of 
cmigresS) enumerating afl tbh prOvocatimis received 
from England, and reconSiohending tlm sul^ct to their 
eariy deliberations ; and on the 4th he laid before them 
copies of the cortespinidence alieaify alluded to between 
Mr. Poster and Mr. MOnToe, in which no expectation 
Was held imth Of any relaxation of its orders by the 
British government. The result of the subsequent 
discussions in congress was ap act passed on June 18th, 
declaring the actual tai^en^t' of war between the United 
States and Great Brkain. Ibis momentous determination 
wae carried m the hoUse oTt^resentatives by a majmity 
of 79 against 49 \ the votes for war being chiefly from 
Hie ^sntherir States to Pemnsrivania iddurive ; those for 

e iace, foom the ^istem hnd northern, beginning widi 
ew York. The difll^t feelings with respect to the 
eVMt, in these distinct portions of the States, were 
mani^ted by the tokens of mom.iing 'displayed on the 
day oftbwd^laratiOn bfVar at Boston, in \mich«city, 
the donunercild^imcctHms with England, and 4(n al^ 
hon:ence^,]^l|^^ juditics, rendered the breach ex* 
trSm^linpcplRIFJI whereas at Bkhhnotey where, as iif 
OtlrdH^theM pcfrts, a number of^^ateers were fittmg 
out ^ prey tqam ti^e British Wesb^India trade, a 
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vfurious mob perpetrated cruel atrocities against some of 
the opposers of the war. 

The conquest of Canada was an object whidi the 
American government evidentiy had in view at the de- 
'claration of hostilities, and which they regarded as of 
easy attainment* tlie -British force in that country being 
s mall, and the attachment of the people equivocal. 
Their iqiefalions against it commenced early in July. 
General Hull entered the province of Upper Canada 
above Fort Detroit, and issued a proclamation to the 
Canadians in a style exmessing confidence of success. 
He proceeded against Fmt Malden, but was foiled in 
his attempts to invest it ; and the British General Brock 
having collected a force for its relief^ the Americans 
retired to Detroit. Hull was there besieged in his turn, 
and on August Ifith entered into a capitulation, by 
which he surrmxdered the fort with ^00 men, and 8S 
pieces of ordnance, to a much inferior force of British 
and Indians. This was a severe mortification to the 
American government, which, in its sanguine hopes of 
conquest, had refused to continue an armistice which 
had been temporarily agreed upon between General 
Prevost, the Govemor.geneial of Canada, and General 
Dearborn, Commander-in-chief of the American forces 
in the northern states. The plan for the invasion of 
Canada, though disconcerted by diis event, was Iw no 
means renounced ; and a ccmsiderablO Americtm force 
fieing assembled in tlie neighbouihood of Niagara, 
Gmieral Wa^wmih, on October ISth^ made an attack 
'm)on the British position of Queenstown. General 
Brock, Vho hastened to its defiHice, was killed while 
cheering on his foen, and the pomtimi was for a timn> 
i jdicn j but a re-inforcement being brought uj) by Major* 
Geuival Sheaffe, the Americans Were deleate)^ Md 
Gcplfirtl Wadsworth, with 000 men, sunenderedhinw^ 
prisdnec on the field. ■ . , . 

dh^;nces fo the American anfis by nnd wave 
degree compmisated by their successes at s«i. 
Tneir navy consisted' fo a few tVigates ,nf a rate corre- 
sponding to foe hugest British, but i^eose, weight ^f 
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metiil, and number oilmen, nearly equal to ships of’ 
the line. Hence, when encounteied by British frigates/ 
the latter found themselves as it were surprised into a 
conflict with antagonists of much superior force. The 
first action of this kind took place on August 19th be- 
tween the English frigate Guefriere, Captain Dacres, 
and the American frigate Constitution, Captain Hull, 
in which the former, being soon totally disabled by the 
enemy’s very superior fire, was obliged to strike. The 
injury she had received was so great, that the captors 
set her on fire. On October 25th the Macedonian 
English frigate, Captain Carden, descrying a large fri- 
gate under American colours, bore down, and an action 
ensued, which was continued with great bravery for 
more than two hours; when the English ship being 
reduced to the condition of ‘a perfect wieck, and having 
incurred a heavy loss of men, to save the rest it was 
found necessary to surrender. Her antagonist proved 
to be the United States, Commodore Decatui*, rank- 
ing as a fiigate, with the scantling of a 74 gun ship. 
In an action between two sloops of war the advantage 
also was on the American side ; and these events, so 
unusual to the British navy, though easily to be ac- 
conutad for, were the source of as much mortification 
to one party, as triumph to the other. Numerous 
captiu-es made by die American privateers among the 
West-lndia islands gave rise to complaints from the 
merchants and planters of Jamaica. Such were tlie 
principal circumstances of the first year of the Ameri- 
can war. ‘ 

In Spanish America, civil w'ar continued to rage be- 
tween.the loyalists and independents with various success. 
A counter-revolution in favour of ♦he mothef country was 
planned at Buenos Ayie8,*which was detected before the' 
time fixed for carrying it into effect, and occasione°d the 
death of many of the conspiiators. On the other hand, 
the independence declared by the confederation of Vene- 
zuela was nearly subveitcd by a revolution, the first 
cause of which appears to have been a terrible earth- 
quake that ruined the greatest part of the city of Car- 
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' raccas, with its port of La Gimyra, and extended its 
'destruction to several other towns of the province. The 
effect of this disaster on men*s minds, improved by the 
piiests, who represented it as a judgment in consequence 
'of their disloyalty to King Ferdinand, produced such a 
defection from the cause of independence, that the 

E * ;ipal places submitted to the rovalist army with 
resistance, and General Miranda was at length 
apprehended, and sent to Spain. From Mexico and 
other provinces a variety of actions and occurrences 
were reported, the general result of which was un- 
favourable to the independent party. 

The events of the East Indies in this year were of no 
great importance. In February the strong fortress of 
Kallinjur in Buiullecund was attacked by a British force 
under Colonel Martindell, which was repulsed with 
considerable loss ; but the courage displayed by the as- 
sailants made an impression on the commander, which 
induced him soon after to surrender by capitulation. 

An expedition fitted out at Batavia, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Gillespie and Captain Sayer of the 
Leda, against Palambang, obtained complete success. 
After its return, the army was employed against the 
Sultan of Djojocarta, who resisted the British govern- 
ment -f and his fortress and town were stormed, and him- 
self taken prisoner. 

A definitive treaty of alliance between the govern- 
*ments of Persia aiid Great Britain, on conditions highly 
advantageous to this country, was concluded by Sir 
’Gore Ousley. 

Of the domestic occurrences of the year, the preva- 
lence of a dangerous spirit of outi:age and resistance to 
legal authority through a large manufacturing district 
has been noticed under the parliamentary proceedings 
to wWh it gave occasion. It was found necessary to 
station a large military force in the disturbed counties, 
which was several times called upon to act ; and the 
law was also obliged to display its terrors by capital 
punishments of some of the most guilty. By these 
.seventies, which did not exceed the measure of the 
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occasion, tranqaillily was ibr the most part restored^ 
bCffbre the close of the year ; yet occasional outrages 
continued, which would not permit the strong hand 
of coercion to be withdrawn. The uncommonly high 
price of provisions was also productive of riots in va- 
rious parts, unconnected with the former, and which 
required no extraordinary exertions for their suppres- 
sion. 

As the ministers, at the time of the prorogation of 
parliament, appeared to be possessed or all the usual 
inifuence of government, the dissolution of parliament 
by proclamation on September ^th, surprised all who 
were not in the secrets of state; for although these 
assemblies had not lately been allowed to live out 
their assigned period, yet the present had 19 months 
to run bemre its natural termination. The motive for 
this measure was left: to be conjectured ; and the re- 
mainder of the year was chiefly occupied with the 
bustle of a general election, which, however, was at- 
tended with fewer contests than usual, especially for 
the counties. The new parliament assembled on 
November ^4th, when the House of Commons unani- 
mously re-chose Mr. Abbot for their Speaker. On 
the SOth, the Prince Regent for the first time delivered 
a speech from the throne, the topics of which were 
principally the political and military occurrences of the 
year. When the usual motion for the address was, 
moved in the House of Lords, the Marquis Wellesley 
took occasion, from a passage in the speech recomc. 
mending firmness and perseverance in the prosecution 
of the war, to review me past Spanish campaign, and 
endeavoured to prove that the svstem adopted by the 
ministry was ** timid without prudence, and narrow 
without eOonoii^ ; profuse without the fruits of ex- 
penditure, and now without the benefits of caution.** 
He further touched upon omissions in the speech, par- 
ticularly that of any mention or the Catholic question. 
Lord liveipool in reply dwelt upon the exertions 
which had been made, and asserted that there had 
never been any requisition from Lord Wellington which 
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was not complied with. As to the Catholic question, 
confessed that he had not been able to see" ms way 
^to a satisfafctory adjustment. Mr. Canning itt the 
‘Hhuse of Commons made a speech of a simu^' tenor 
with that of the marquis. The addressee were voted 
in each House without a division. m , 

Of the parliamentaiy proceedings previously to the 
Christmas recess, the most ohse^wle were a grant to 
Lord Wellington of 100,000 /. } the renewal of ihe golcU 
coin bill ; and the grant of a relief of @00,000/. to the 
sufferers in Russia. 
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A.D. 1813. 

Year of George III. 83 & 54. 

» Parliament 1 & 2. 

Declaration of the Pnnce Regent respecting the Causes of War with 
America. — Consequent Address. — Parliamentary Proceedings 
concerning the Roman Catholics : Mr. Grattan's Dill defeated. — New 
East India Charter.^ Mu ransittart's n&o Jinanvwl Plan, and 
Budget. — Appointment of a Vice-Chancellor. — Bill for augment- 
tng ihe Stipends of Curates. — Extension of Toleration to Vnitannns. 
— War in Spain. — Advance of Lord Wellington fiom Ins Ji inter 
Quarters. — Battle of Vittoria, and Retreat of the French to their 
own Countiy. — Failuie of Sir J. Murray at Tarragona. — St. 
Sebastian taken hy the Allied Army. ^ Lord Wellington's Entrance 
into France, and further Operations. — Valencia and Tarragona 
evacuated by the Ficnch. Defection of Prussia from the French, and 

Alliance with Russia, — Advance of the Russian Army into Ger- 
mamp — New Preparations of Napoleon. — He joins the Army. 
Battle of Gross Groschen, and Us results. — King of Saxony joins 
the French. — The latter advance to the Oder. — Treaty of Sweden 
with Great Britain and Russia. — Hamburg. — Armistice and 
Negoiiaiiom for Peace. — Austria declares War against France. — 
Renewal of Hostilities, — Failure of the AUies at Dresden, and Con- 
sequences. — Bavaria joins the Allied Potoers. — The opposite Ar- 
mies conceniratedmt Levpsic. — Actions and final Event — Retreat 
of the French, and return of Napoleon to France. — Progress of the 
Liberation of Germany. — Revolution in Holland, and Restoration 
of the Prince of Orange, — War between Denmark and Sweden. — 
Surrender of Di'esdcn aqd Stettin. Actions tn Italy. -^Afi^irs 
of Switzerland. — Events ^ the War with the United States of Arne- 
rka. Renewed on Canada defeated. — Naval Aciior^. ^ 

Dume taken. --^'The Plague at Malta. — Hurricanes in 4he West 
Indies. — Parliament re^assembled. — Royal Speech. — Bill for 
augmenting the disposable Force. 


On tihe meeting of parliament after the recess, Lord . 
Castl^agh laid before the House of Conunopisthe papers 
whi^ rdated to the discussions ivith the Americai) , 
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f overnment, together with a declaration from the 
/rince Regent respecting the origin and causes of the 
war with tlib United States, This document gave a 
retrospective view of the measures adopted by the 
government of the States with regard to France and 
England, and displayed their partiality towards ^e 
former power. It recited the motives which had pro- 
duced a revocation of the orders in council, and 
noticed the precipitation with which war had been 
proclaimed on the part of the States, and their refusal 
to consent to a cessation of hostilities. In line, his 
Royal Highness declared, that he can never consent tp 
admit the ibllowing points: That any blockade is 
illegal which has been duly notified, and is supported 
by an adequate force, merely on account of its extent, 
or because the poi^ and coasts blockaded «arc not at 
the same 'time invested by land: that neutral trade 
with Great Britain can be made a public crime sub- 
jecting ships to be denationalised : that Great Britain 
can be debarred of just retaliation through fear of 
eventually affecting the interests of a neutral : that the 
search .oil' neutral vessels in time of war, and the 
impressment of British seamen found therein, can be 
deemed any violation of a neutral flag: that taking 
such seamen from on board such vessels can be con- 
sidered as a hostile measure. This declaration seems 
important, as comprizing the principal of thoSe%iari- 
time rights which are held so tenaciously by Great. 
Britain. 

A result of this communication to parlianient was a 
motion, on Februmy 18th, by Lord Castlereagh, for an 
address to the Prince Regent, expressing entire ap- 
probation of the resistance opposed by his Royal High- 
ness, to the unjustifiable cUims of the American govern- 
ment, and foil conviction of the justice of the war in 
which we were engaged, with assurances of the cordial 
support of that House in every measure necessary for 
prosecuting the war with vigour, and brining it to an 
honourable termination. In the speei^ introductory 
to this motion, and the subsequent debate, while the 
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ministers and their friends inculcated the idea that the 
Americans wejQp induced to declare war by the preva* 
lence of a French, or an anti-anglican party, it wa's 
contended on the other side, that the cause of the wai 
was in the orders of council, and might have been 
pevented by their timely repeal. The address was, 
however, carried without opposition. A similar motion 
WM made in the House or Lords by Lord Bathurst, 
with the same result. 

At this period, the question concerning the claims of 
the Roman Catholics was become a matter of general 
interest, and the tables of both Houses of parliament 
had^ been crowded at the close of the past, and the 
banning of the present year, wifli petitions on the 
subject, of which a great majority were in opposition 
to those elaims. Its parliamentary discussion recom* 
menced on February ®5th, with a motion by Mi. 
Grattan for a committee of the whole House, to take 
into consideration the state of the laws affecting his 
Mmesty’s Roman Catholic subjects in Great Britain 
and Ireland. The debate, in which it was scarcely 
possible to find new arguments on the general tcqiic, 
and the new points of which chiefly referred to the 
conduct of the Irish Catholics since their minds had 
been irriteted by disappointment, was continued 1^ 
a^oqipmeni during four days. It terminated in a 
dtvi^onj which j^duced for the motion 364 votgp, 
against it 334. xlm pirojil^sed committee l 2 ,eii}g then 
formed, Mr. Grattan mentioned his intention of c^eu 
ing two resolutions: 1. That the Catholic disabimes 
should be removed; 3. That the establishments in 
dburdh uM state ought io be efbctually secured. He 
then mfile a motion dedarathre of the expediency ot 
the ifimoval of the disabilities, with certain 

OxcejmilltB fmd regulations, which on a division, was 
emriedby 186 to 119. 

On April 8(1^ A&. Grattan inttodueed abifl cftiffoms 
able to this resolution. It contained an < tshactment 
that it should Im lawful for persons professing foe ]Io> ' 
man cathtdic tdigion to sit and vote in either House of 
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parliament after a certain dcclamtion and oaA, instead 
of the oatJis of allegiance, abjuration, and . supremacy, 
and the declarations against transubstantiation and 
llfb invocation' of saints. The oath was of great length, 
and included a renunciation of all such supposed articles 
of popery as asserted the temporal jurisdiction or au- 
thority of the pope or councils in these kingdoms, his 
inlallibility and right to forgive sins without repentance, 
and whatever else was contrary to morality or subver- 
si\ e of the existing church establishment. Taking the 
same oath was likewise declared sufficient for the admis- 
sion of catholics to the light of voting for members of 
parliament, and to all offices civil and military, with the 
exception of those of lord high chancellor, keeper of 
the great seal, and lord lieutenant of Ireland. Other 
exceptions were made for the security of the protestant 
churches of the three kingdoms. A further enactment 
related to the Roman catholic clergy, and imposed a 
jiarticular oath on them, against consenting to the ap- 
pointment of bishops except such as were ofunimjicach- 
ablc loyalty, and against any corrosjiondence with the 
Roman sec, except on matters purely ecclesiastical. On 
May 13th the second reading of the bill being moved, 
it was attacked by Dr. Duigenan, who made a rabtion 
tor deferring the reading to that day three months. 
This was negatived by 215 to 203, and the bill was read 
and committed. A number of clauses were afterwards 
added, the object of which was the appointment of two 
commissioners, one for Great Britain, the other for 
Ireland, for examining into the loyalty and peaceable 
conduct of every person proposed for a bishop or dean 
among the Roman catholics. On JVtfiy 24tli the House 
sitting in a committee on the bill, the Speaker rose, and 
began witli enquiring whether this bill was likely to 
become a basis of general concord and satisfaction. 
As hu* as we knew of the proceedings of the Roman 
catholics, some of the principal among the laity had de- 
clared against i^ and Jthe clergy had loudly exclaimed 
•against its ecclesiastical provisions. Of the protestants, 
ii was . needless to ask if they could be content with 
• V'OL. Jl. c c . > 
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placing tlie goveniment, if not the crown, of Ireland, 
within the reach of the catholics, and surrounding the 
sovereign himself with ministers of state .of a religion 
hostile to his own right of succession. After many obi 
servations of this tenor, and aiming to prove the in- 
sufficiency of the safeguards to the protestant constitu- 
tion oft'ered in the bill, he moved that the words ** to sit 
and vote in either House of parliament,” in the first 
clause, be left out of the bill. A long debate followed, 
terminating in a division by which the Speaker’s motion 
was carried by a majority of four, the numbers being 251 
to 247 . Mr. Pcwisonby then declared, that as the bill 
without this clause was neither worthy of the acceptance 
of the catholics, nor of the support of the friends of con- 
cession, he should move that the chaiiman do now leave 
the chair ; which being carried without a division, the 
bill was abandoned. The only farther proceeding rela- 
tive to the catholic question during this session, was a 
notice by Mr. Grattan of his intention to bring in another 
bill for their relief early in the ensuing session. 

At the same time that the religious and political feel- 
ings of the nation were so much agitated by the catholic 
question, the interest of the commercial part of the 
community was not less excited by the prospects which 
the approaching expiration of the charter of the East 
India Company laid open. At the close of the last year 
there was not a port in the island of the least conse- 
quence which had not sent a petition to parliament for 
throwing open the East India trade ; whilst the com* 
pany itself, and all the trading bodies connected with it, 
had b een actively employed in framing counter-peti- 
tions. The matter was brought regularly before the 
notice of the House of Commons on Mai ch S2d, when 
it resolved itself into acofhmittecfbr considering of the 
aifairs of the East India Company. 

Lord Castlereagh, in introducing tlie subject,observed 
, ^ttliere wereihree propositions which offered them- 
jselves to corisidi^ation ; Whether the existing govern- 
ment in India shoidd be allowed to continue in its 
present state— .whether an entire change should be 
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eiFocted in it — or whether some middle eoiirse eould 
be adopted that would satisfy all pajFtiea. BatiilBg given 
. ^is reasons for dismissing the twa extremes of the ques- 
tion, he proceeded to state those modification^ in the 
existing system whi<dt were the subject of certain reso- 
lutions to be laid before the committee. After the 
ministerial plan had been submitted to the House by 
the production of these resolutimis, an examination of 
evidence was commenced in both Houses, which ran 
to great length, and occupied much of the attention of 
parliament during several months. As the facts pro- 
duced, and the arguments employed by the numerous 
speakers on both sides, in the discussion of this important 
question, would fill volumes, nothing further c^^n be here 
attempted, than to state the leading provisions of the 
bill formed upon the basisof the resolutions, which passed 
into a law shortly befewe the termination of the session. 

I'he first clause continued in the possession of the 
Comp my alt its former territories in India, with the 
later acquisitions, continental and insular, to the noith 
of the cquacor, for a further term of 20 years, reckoned 
from April 10th, 1814. The exclusive right of trading 
to China, and of trafficking in tea, was preserved to the 
Company. The King’s subjects in general were ad- 
mitted to trade to and from all ports within the Com- 
pany’s present limits, China excepted, on certain speci- 
fied conditions. By these conditions, a licence fi'om the 
court of directors was required for all ships in^ private 
trade, which the directors were bound to grant, upon 
application, to the ships proceeding to the settlements 
of Fort Wilham, Fort St. George, Bombay, and Prince 
of Wales’s Islapd j to all other places, a special licence 
Was required, u Inch the directois might grant or refuse, 
but under appeal to the board of commissioners for 
India (board of contioul) which might oblige them to 
issue the 1 cence. A church establishment was fixed 
for India, consisting of a bishop and three archdeacons. 
In the application of the Company’s territorial revenues^ 
the Older of precedence was to bp, 1. in maintaining 
the military force : 2. in paving the interest of the 

c c 2 
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Company’s debts in England j 3. in paying the expences 
of the establishments at theirsettlomcnts ; 4. towards the 
liquidation of their territorial debt, their bond debt at 
home, or such other purposes as the directors, witli tlie ap- 
probation of the board of commissioners, might appoint. 
A sum equal to the payments made from the commer- 
cial fund at home, on account of territorial charges in 
the year preceding, was to be annually issued in India 
for the puipose' of investment or of remittance to Eng- 
land. The dividend on India stock was limited to 10 per 
cent, till the fund called separate fund was exhausted, 
after which, to be ten and a half per cent. The numbei' 
of King’s forces, for which payment is to be made by 
the company, was limited to 20,000, unless a greater 
number should be sent to India at the requisition of the 
court of directors. 

The expences of the war in which Great Britain was 
engaged were now so greatly augmented, with a pros- 
pect of still farther increase in proportion to the exten- 
sion of our operations and alliances, that the necessity 
of new hnancial measures was apparent ; and on March 
3d, thp House of Commons sitting in a committee of 
finances, the chancellor of the’exchequer, Mr. Vansittart, 
rose to oj)en the subject. He began with adverting to 
two measures which he had formerly mentioned, the 
atloptibn of' some more efficacious means for the re- 
demption of the land-tax, and the provision of an in- 
creased proportion of sinking-fund for the loan of each 
year ; for the first, he trusted to a simplification of the 
mode of redemption ; for the second,'' he would recom- 
mend that the increase should be one half of the inte- 
rest of tlie excess of the loan. \le then proceeded to 
the new measure which he inte’Hlcd to propose, and 
which consisted in the re^Jeal of so much of the sinking- 
fund act of 1802 as, directed that the whole sinking- 
fund then existing should continue to accumulate Rt 
com||iil|pid interest, till the redemption of the’ whole 
fun^^ debt then remaining unredeemed. After some 
obselrotions in defence of this plan, and a reference to 
certain tables for its mode of operation, he said 0iat the 
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immediate result of the sptenf would be equal, to a 
subsidy of above 100 millions, so that upon . the sup^ 
position of & continuance of the war four years longer, 

might be hoped that it would not be - necessary to 
impose any other new. taxes than such as were requi- 
site for the additions to the sinking-fund above-men- 
tioned. 

Tliis plan, the essence of which was a relief of the 
present public burdens,, by having recourse to the 
operations of the sinking-fund, destined for the pay- 
ment of the national debt, met with opposition ; but the 
bill founded upon it was carried into a law by a great 
majority. 

The budget was introduced on March 31st, in which 
the requisite supplies of the year were stated at a sum 
exceetog 72 millions for Great Britain and Ireland, 
leaving a total charge to the former of 08,686,000/. 
Of the ways and means were, war taxes 21 millions, a 
loan of 21 millions, and a vote of credit of six millions. 

Some other proceedings of parliament in this session, 
of less general import, are entitled to notice. 

• The inconveniences arising from the great accumu- 
lation of business in the court of chancery, which ren- 
dered it impossible for the same person to preside in 
that court, and also to perform all his functions in the 
• House of Lord^, had for a considerable time engaged 
the attention of par liament ; and a bill foi* the appoint- 
ihent of a new lajv-officer, under the title of Vice-chan- 
cellor, had in the last session passed the House of 
Lords, but had miscarried in that of Commons. It was 
again introduced by Lord Rcdesdale on the assembling 
of a new parliament, and after it had undergone much 
discussion and opposition, was passed into a law. By 
it 3 prjavisions, a Vice-chancellor of England was ap- 
pointed, with full power to determine all cases of law; 
and equity in the court of chancery to the same extent 
as tb,e chancellors have been accustomed to do, and his 
decrees to be of equal.validity, but subject to the revision 
of the lord chancellor, and not enrolled till they have 
been signed by him . 
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Th« noD'residence df the parochial clergy, and the 
necessitous condition of those who were nu’ed to do 
their duty, having long been a subject of scandal to the^ 
friends of the church <d‘ England, various plans h<ta' 

‘ been suggested for remedying the evil, one of which 
was an augmentation of the stipends of curates, and 
establishing some proportion between them and that of 
the livings which they served. A bill for this purpose 
vras introduced into the House of Lords by the Earl of 
Harrowby in March. Though opposed both from the 
episcopal and the legal benches, it passed that House 
by a majority of 87 against 22 ; and afterwards was 
canied through the House of Commons by a much 
greater majority, and passed into a law. liy this act, 
salaries were assigned to curates, to be appointed by 
the bishops on licensing them, which in no case were 
to be less than 80/., or the whole value of the benefice 
when inferior to that sum ; from which they rose, by 
gradations formed on the value of the benedcc and the 
popuhition of the parish, up to 150/. 

A further extension was given to the act for religious 
toleiation, by a bill, introduced on May .0th by Mr. 
'William 8mitli, for removing certain penalties imposed 
on I ersons impugning the doctrine of the 'i'rinity. 
Such was the liberal spirit of the time, that it underwent 
no opposition in either House; ^e archbishop of 
Cautcibury And the bishop of Chester only obseiving 
that it had not been called fbr bv any attempt to 
inflict penalties upon, or impede the worship ,of^ the 
Unitaiians. 

Pa I liament was prorogued on dijily 22d, after a speech 
deliveied by the Piince Regent ^om the throne, the 
substance of which related chiefly to the great events, 
political and military, (6 which we aie now to pro* 

• ceed. 

At the close of the preceding year, the French army 
in Spain was cantoned in the neighbourhood ofSala^ 
ma^ and Valladolid, and occupied various posts on 
the Tagus. King Joseph was at Madrid, utd Soult 
had his head>qaarters at Toledo. Lord Wellington, 
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who at this time may be regarded as having the whole 
peninsula under his military care, employed the winter 
in examining different posts of the allied troQps, and 
'tisiting Cato and Lisbon, at wliich last capital he was 
received with triumphal honours. In February, the 
French cantoned about the Upper Tormes made an 
attack on a post of Sir Rowland Hill’s division, at 
Bejar, and were repulsed with loss. Sir R. Hill then 
pushed forward a brigade to Placentia. At this time 
llie revulsion of the Russian war was operating oh the 
French in Spain, who were withdrawing their troops 
towards the centre, and taking some strong positions 
in the north and north-east, upon a contracted scale of 
defensive operation. 

Sir John Murray, who was with an allied army at 
Alicant, made an attack on the French at Alcoy, and 
forcing their position, advanced up the country. This 
movement brought Suchet from Valencia, who took the 
command upon the Xucar. He then marched to 
Villena, and took its castle with ajSpanish garrison ; 
and falling upon the advanced troops of the allied 
army under Colonel Adams, he obliged them to draw 
back upon the main army at Castalla. On April i 3th 
.Suchet made a geneial attack on the line of th^ allies, 
who were posted on high ground, protected by batteries j 
but it was repulsed with a considerable loss, and he re- 
treated to Vdlena. 

• It was not till late in May that Lord Wellington was 
enabled, by the recovery of his sick, and the arrival of 
reinforcements from England, to move from his quarters 
at Freyuada, and march to Salamanca. The army ad- 
vanced to Toro, pursuing the en^ny, who had now 
broken up from the Tagus and Madrid, and on ’June 4th 
had evacuated Valladolid. They were closely followed 
1^ Lord Wellington, whose right wing, under Sir R. 
Hill, on the l^^th reconnoitred their position near 
Burgos. They did not choose again to defend the 
castle ; but having destroyed, as far as they were abl^ 
the works which they had constr ucted at great expence, 
their whole * Rimy retreated through Burgos, and 
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marched towards the Ebro. The allied army crossed 
that river on the 14th and 15th, and inarched upon 
Vittoria. On the 19th the P’rcnch army, -under the 
command of King Joseph, with Marshal Jourdan as lifeT" 
major-general, . and consisting of the whole south and 
' centre armies, the cavalry of the army named of Portu- 
gal, and some troops of that of the north, took a position 
in front of Vittoria. On the SJOth Lord Wellington 
recoipioiti’ed the enemy previogsly to an attack on the 
moKOW. The battle began with a’ severe contest for 
the possession of some heights occupied by the French, 
which were at length carried ; and all the columns of 
that jiart of the line having passed , the. intervening 
river, the Ziidora, and moved to the attack of the 
enemy’s centre, he abandoned his position, and com- 
menced a retreat in good order to Vittoria. The allies 
in anothc.r jiart carried s6me villages by storm, and 
drove the French from all then* defences : ami their 
retreat became so rapid as not to permit them fo carry 
off tlieir artillery •and baggage, the whole ol‘ which 
became prize to the victors, to the amount of 151 
pieces of cannon, and 415 waggons of ammunition. 
The loss of the French in men is not particularly stated, 
but inivst liavc been veiy considerable, both on the held, 
and in prisoners during the piu’suit. That of the allied 
array was about 700 killed, and 4000 wounded, of 
whom, the greatest shai'e was 'British. Such was the 
battle of Vittoria, which added a new laurel to the'^ 
illustrious general. The French retired by Pamplona 
on tlie road of Roncevalles, and being driven by Sir 
Thomas (Iraham, who had taken Tolosa, from all their 
strong posts, they at length crossed the Bidassoa by the 
bridge of Irun, and entered Fran :ei! 

lilyents of a different kind were in' the meantime pass- 
ing on the eastfeni coast of Spain, wliere Sir John 
Murray on May 31st embarked his force on board the 
English fleet on that station, and on June 3d invested 
Tarragona. • After taking Fort St. Philippe ou the Col 
de Balaguer, which blocks tlio direct road fipm Tortosa 
to Tarragona, and advancing his batteries against the 
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besieged place, he received rc^ports that Suchct was; 
inarching from Valencia for its relief with forces supe> 
rior in number and quality to his own. Without wait- 
'fftg for any certain tidings of the enemy’s approach, or 
information of his actual strength, he determined upon 
avoiding the conflict by a timely retreat ; and accord- 
ingly re-embarked liis army, leaving his cannon in the 
batteries, although Admiral Hallowell was of opinion 
that they might have been brought oft’ if he had re- 
mained till the night. The expedition then sailed 
back to Alicant, and Suchet did not fail to triumph in 
the result. 

The centre of the French retreating antny having still 
■ maintained itself in a strong position on the Spanish 
side of the frontier. Sir R. Hill made an attack upon 
them with a combined force of British and Portuguese, 
and obliged them to Withdraw into France. Marshal 
Soult, who was now constituted commander.in-chief of 
the French troops in Spain and the southern provinces 
of France, joined the army on July 13th. Collecting 
on the 21th, at St. Jean Pied de Port, his right and left 
wings and a part of his centre, to the amount of 30 
or 40,000 men, he made an attack on an Fnglish post 
at RoncevaUes, in which he succeeded, aiuh other 
posts were also withdrawn. Various operations of at- 
tack and defence were carried on during some follow- 
ing days, and after much mutual loss, the allied army 
on August 1st was nearly in its former position. The 
siege of St. Sebastian had in the meantime been pro- 
ceeding under the conduct of Sir Thomas Graham, 
and an unsuccessfiil attempt to storm had been made on 
July 25th, which occasioned a severe loss of men. 
A iiother assault was undertaken by the order of Lord 
\V'ollyigton on August 31st, which, though attended 
>vith peculiar and unforeseen difticulties, succeeded, at 
ihh cost of 2300 in killed and wounded. The import- 
ance of the place was proved by a vigorous eftbrt for 
its relief, which wag repulsed by the Spanish troops 
alone. The Strong castle of St. Sebastian was taken on 
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S^tember 18th, in th*e operations against which, the 
British navy gave e£^ual assistance. , 

Lord Wellington's entrance into France was effected 
on October 7tn, by crossing the Bidassoa, which w&s." 
performed at different fords by a series of spirited ac- 
tions against the enemy’s defences. The strong for- 
tress of Pamplona, which liad been under blockade from 
the time of the battle of Vittoria, was reduced to capi- 
tulate on Oefober 3 1st to General Don Carlos d’Espana, 
the garrison remaining prisoners of war. This event 
having disengaged the right of* the allied army from 
the service of covering the blockade. Lord Wellington 
put in execution a meditated operation against the 
French troops opposed to him, the object of which was 
to force their centre, and establish the allied army in 
rear of their right. The attack was made by different 
columns on November 10th, and after a variety of ac- 
tions which occupied the whole day, the purpose was 
attained at night. The French during the night quitted 
all their works and posts in front' of St. Jean de Leon, 


and crossed the Nivclle; and being pursued on the next 
day, they retired to an entrenched camp in front of Ba- 
yonne. The result of this operation was expelling^ the * 
French from positions which they had been fortifying 
with great labour for three months, and taking from 
them 61 pieces of cannon and 1400 prisoners. On 
December 9th, the river Nive was crossed by a part of 
the allied army ; and on the four following days several 
desperate attacks were made by the French during the 
completion of this passage, which were finally repelled, 
and the enemy, after great loss, withdrew to his en- 
trenchments. The British and Portuguese during these 
days had between 4 and dOOO killed, wounded, and 
missing. Thus the ycaf closed with a firm footing on 
French territory gained by the army under Lord Wel- 
lingiom 

OnWe eastern side of Spain success was still dubious. 
Suchet had evacuated Valencia ip July, which was en- 
tered by General Elio with the second SMidah army ; 
and the French retreated northwards, wimdlRwing the 
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garrisim of Segorbe. Lord W. Bentinck, who had $uc- 
deeded to the command of the British army in that 
quarter, itesnmed the siege of Tarragona, for the r^ef 
vf which Suchet collected his and on August 

10th advanced to Villa Franca. I^e intelligence of 
his approach caused the English general to suspend the 
operations of the siege, and finding no secure position 
in the vicinity, he fell back upon ^mbrills, which de- 
termination was entirely approved by Lord Wellington. 
The French afterwards blew up the works of Tarragona, 
and retired. 

Of the extraordinary and momentous events that 
were passing during all this period on the great theatre 
df continental warme, the first to be noticed was an 
incident piincipally important as the commencement 
pf tliat political change which altered the ^^hole state of 
European affairs. The Prussians, as allies to the French, 
had chiefly acted on the coast of the Baltic, and been 
employed in the siege of Riga. On the retreat of 
Marshal Macdonald from that place, the Russian Gene- 
ral Witgenstein, advancing along the Nieinen, suc- 
ceeded in cutting off from the marshal a body of Prus- 
sians of about 10,000 men under the command of 
Geneial d’Yoick, who entered into a convention by 
which he agieed to remain neutial with the troops 
under Ins orders. The King of Prussia was at present 
necessitated to appear to disapprove his general’s con- 
duct, but it can scarcely be doubted that he secretly 
Qoncuried in it. The French loudly exclaimed against 
it as treacheiy. Witgenstein, pursuing Macdonald, 
eiftered Konigsberg wimout resistance, on January 6th. 
Elhing, Maiienburg, and other towns in that quaiter, 
were deserted by the French, and occupied by the 
Russians, who aRo earned on operations against the 
retreating Saxons and Austrians. At Konigsberg a 
regency was establislied in the name of the King 
of Prussia, which issued a proclamation calling on 
the people to come forwards for the rescue of their 
prince and countiy from French bondage ; and a 
Dumber .of young mw joined the troops under I)’ Yorck, 
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who had been declared coinmandcr-in-chief of the pju 
triotic army. Tlie King himself, in the end of January, 
withdrew from Potsdam, wliere he was in the power of 
the French garrison of Berlin, and suddenly removed 
to Breslau. He there issued proclamations summoning 
his subjects to take arms in defence of their King and 
country, but without specifying the enemy against whom 
they were to be employed. His purpose, however, was 
become so mSnifest, tliat the Viceroy of Italy, Eupene 
Beauharnois, then at Berlin, forbade reexuiting in that 
capital. 

The Russians continued to advance, the Emperor be- 
ing at the head of the main army. On February 8thj 
General MUoradovitch entered WarsflW, being met by 
a deputation from the city, which presented to him the 
keys. Dantzic and Thorn were now invested by them,- 
and AleKandcr reached Polotzk. The Austrians con- 
cluded an unlimited truce and withdrew into Galicia. 
The Saxons endeavoured to profit of this circumstance, 
and retreat into their own country behind the Austrians; 
but were 2 )ursued, and many of them were taken pri- 
soners. The King of Prussia now assumed tlie part of 
a mediator between the belligerent parties, and on Feb- 
ruary 15th made proposals for a truce, which do not ap- 
pear to have been attended to ; and on the ‘22d he took 
the decisive step of forming a treaty of alliance, offen- 
sive and defensive, with the Emperor of Russia. The 
two sovereigns had an interview in March at Breslau^ 
from which city the King of Prussia issued a j)roclama- 
tion to his people, touching upon the motives which 
had induced him to join his arms with those of Russia. 

The following sentence may be regarded as contain- 
ing its essence. “ We bent imder the superior power 
of France. That 2 )eart; which deprived me of half my 
subjects, procured us no blessings, on the contrary, it 
was more injurious to us lhan war itself.” The nmral 
question respecting this rdrange was afterwards discussed 
at Icngthibetween lire Prussian iqinister at Paris, and 
the Dpktf of Bassano, and it was not difficult to prove 
abus(^ power on tjie one part, and breach of engage- 
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ments on the other ; but when did a vanquished power 
decline a' tavourable opportunity for recovering its 
fank, and annulling forced concessions ? 

■'**The French evacuated Berlin on’ Match dd, which - 
Was entered by the.’ Russians on the following day. 
General Moraud, who had occupied Swedish Pomerania 
with a small body of troops, now followed the French 
main anny, joined by those who had held Hamburg, 
which city was entered bytlte Russian General Tetten- 
borne on the IStii. ’ Morand was overtaken in his re- 
treat, and killed in battle, and all his remaining troops 
were made prispners. The King of Saxony had quitted 
Dresden on the approach of the Russians, a corps of 
whom took possession of the part of the city on the 
right bank of the Elbe. A Swedish force advanced to 
Stralsundj and in April, Thorn surrendered to the 
Russians. 

Whilst the reflux of war from the ruins of Moscow 
was rolling on thus rapidly, the French Emperor, with 
unabated activity and confidence, was busied at Paris, 
in mustering all the force of the great dominion of 
which he was still absolute master, for a powerful effort 
to recover his lost ground. By a senatus-consultum of 
January 11th, 350,000 men were placed at his disposal. 
He adjusted his differences with the Roman See in con- 
ferences held with the Pope at Fontainebleau, where a 
new concordat was signed between them. He caused 
the Empress to be declared Regent during his absence, 
published a flattering expose of the state of tlie French 
empire, and having re-animated the buoyant spirits of 
the nation, he set out for the army on April 15th. The , 
French forces, formidable in number and appointment, 
consisted of twelve cor|)s, besides the Imperial guards. 
'I'heYiceroy of Italy was appointed second in command, 
•Mid Berthier chief of the stafti The several corps were 
placed under marshals and generals long knoivn in the . 
service, and no traces appeared of the Russian disasters.*^ 

The march of the French divisions was directed so J"/ 
as to form a junction between them near Jeiia and upon 
the Saale. The allied armie-^ of Russians and Prussians 
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had for some time been concentrating near Leipsic : 

' they were under the supreme command of Geneyai 
Witgenstein, the successor of the veteran Kutusoff, w^ 
died while on his march. The French having crossed 
the Saale, a junction was made of the Russians and 
Prussians between Leipsic and Altraburg, the Sovereign 
of each being present with his troops, while Napoleon 
took the command of his own army. On May ^d a 
general engagemerft occurred at Gross Groschen, near 
the plain of Lutzen, of which the result, after much 
slaughter, was that the allies kept the held, and the 
French retreated. The consequences, however, were the 
subsequent advance of the French to the Elbe, which 
river they crossed at Dresden and Meissen, the t stablish- 
ment of Napoleon’s head-cmarters at Dresden, and their 
occupation of Leipsic. The King of Saxony at this 
time joined his forces to those of France. The French 
pushed on through a series of bloody and well-contested 
actions, of which very different accounts were given 
by the two parties. The princ'ipal of these was an attack 
by Napoleon with his whole force. May 1 9th, on the allies 
in advance of Wurtschen and Hochkirchen, which ter- 
minated in a retreat of the allied army, but in good 
order: In fine, the advance of the French divisions 
through Silesia towards tlic Oder met with no effectual 
opposition, and on June 1st, Breslau was entered by 
Laiiriston. 

Another accession had in the meantime been made to 
the league against the French Emperor. Sweden, which, 
though gradually liberating herself from the dictation 
of France, had only asserted an independent neutrality, 
was induced, by the turn which affhirs had taken, openly 
to join the cause of th« allies. In March, a subsidy of 
treaty and alliance was signed between the courts of 
Stockholm and Jxindon, by which the former engaged 
to employ a force of not less than 30,000 men on tlie 
continent, to act under the Crown Prince of Sweden, in 
concert' wi 
subsidy of 
*ferred to i 


th the Russian troop,, in con.sideration of a 
one^illion from England. The treaty re- 
in bngagement already subsisting between 
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Russia and Sweden, an article oF which was the annex- 
ation in perpetuity of the kingdom of Norway to the 
Ijjptter j and'Great Britain promised to assist in bring- 
ing this to effect, provided the King of Denmark shouw 
jireviously have refused to join the alliance of the North. 
From this time the Swedes were active in their prepar- 
ations to fulfil their part of the obligation, but the ad- 
dition of their weight was little’felt in this early part of 
the campaign. The imminent danger of Hambuig, 
wliich had been deserted by the Russians, and was now 
threatened by a French army unijer Davoust, induced 
the Swedes to throw a body of men into the city for its 
defence ; but the now declared enmity of Denmark oc- 
casioned their recall, and that unfortunate city was re- 
possessed by the French, injunction with the Danes, on 
May 30th. 

Napoleon, notwithstanding a temporary tide of suc- 
cess, was too sensible of the difficulties gathering round 
him not to desire a peace which might still leave him 
at the head of the European potentates j and through 
the medium of Austria he transmitted to the Emperor 
Alexander proposals for an armistice, preparatory to a 
congress to be holden at Prague in order to a general 
pacification. The armistice was mutually ratified on 
June 4th, ^and a demarcation of limits between the 
armies was made according to their present occupation. 
The negotiations at Prague proceeded but slowly,, 
and a prolongation of the armistice took place, which 
carried it to August 10th. All Germany in the mean- 
time resounded with pteparations lor war ; but the 
public attention was chiefly attracted to those of Austnaii^ 
wiiicli were on such a scale as manifestly denoted an in- 
tention of taking a leading part in the future transaov- 
1 ons. 

At length the armistice terminated without having 
opened a road to peace; and on August 11th Count 
Metternich, the Austrian minister at the congress of 
Prague, delivered tu the French minister a declaratimi 
of war on the part of his court against France. The 
usurpations of the French Emperor in the north of 
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Germany, and the impossibility of a lasting peace in 
Europe whilst he persisted in the same system.of policy^ 
were tlie principal reasons produced in justification of 
this measure ; tlie real iiidiicement to which wasdouWt* 
less the prospect ot‘ a favourable opportunity for re- 
ducing a power ^rown too great for the security and 
indej)ondence of the rest of the European continent. 
This declaration was ‘fblloweil by a treaty of amity 
and defensive alliance between the Courts of Vienna 
and Petersbuig. Russia and Prussia had ])reviously 
formed treaties with .Great Britain, by which the latter 
engaged herself to pay sums of money to each, in con- 
sideration of the armies they were to bring into the . 
field. 

The plan of the allies on the resumption of hostili- 
ties, was to drive back the French from their forward 
positions on the right bank of the Elbe, and in Lusatia 
and Silesia, by attacks on the front and flank j which 
.after vai'ioiis actions so Ihr succeeded, that on the 
2"0th, the advanced guards of the allies encamped on 
the heiglits above Dresden, into the suburbs of which • 
city and its outworks, the French had withdrawn. 
During several months their engineers had been occu- 
pied til adding to the fortifications of the place, and 
Napoleon was within the walls with a forc^ estimated 
at 1S0,(X)() men j it therefore seems to have been a rash 
resolution of the allied generals to make an attempt for 
carrying it by assault. This took place on the 27 th, 
and though conducted with undaunted valour, was 
repulsed after a great loss of men, which fell chiefly on 
the Austrians. On the following day Napoleon led out 
Ids troops, siqiported by an immense artillery, to the 
attack of the allies,* One or the incidents of the 
bloody a^on which ensued was a mortal wouivl re- 
ceived by 'the celebrated General Moreau, who had 
left his retreat in America to visit his comrade in arms, 
the Crown Prince of Sweden, and had joined that 
party whose cause' he considered as that of public 
liberty. At the conclusion of a most severe combat, 
the allies retired j and the extent of their loss maybe 
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estimated by their siibsec^iient retrograde movements 
across the mountainous ridge which separates Saxony 
from Bohemia. They were followed by a large divi- 
s^sn of the French army, which, after some success, 
received an effectual check by an action in which 
General Vandamme*was taken prisoner with 10,000 
men, and his artillery and baggage. 

It was now the object of the allies to recover their 
ground, and beat back the French, who, in different 
parts, w'cre making advantage of a temporary supe- 
riority. The Crown Piince of Sweden now joined in 
the operations of the allies ; and the active and intrepid 
Marshal Blucher obtained that distinction which has 
attached so much glory to his name. The successes of 
the allied arms in many well-fought actions, more than 
coiroensated their failures before Dresden. Silesia 
was entirely delivered from the enemy, Saxony was 
re-entered by the Russians and Prussians, the Austrians 
advanced again from Bohemia, and at length the 
French measured back their steps to the Elbe after 
severe losses. Leipsic was now the point to which 
the principal efforts of the allies were directed ; and 
Napoleon, on October 5th, quitted Dresden in com- 
pany with the king of Saxony, and took j)ost ,about 
^3 miles from Leipsic, where he concentrated his forces 
to the supposed number of 180,000 men. At this 
period an important accession was made to the strength 
of the allies by a treaty between Austria and Bavaria, 
in virtue of which, 55,000 Bavarian troops were to act 
in conjunction with the Austrians. This power having 
been always favoured by the French as a counterpoise 
to the House of Austria, a stronger proof could not be 
given of the general concurrence ofGennany to throw 
oir the yoke of Napoleon, than its desertion of his 
al’.ande. 

The grand contest for the city of Leipsic, for the 
• lecision of which a greater force was assembled than 
had almost ever acted on so confined a theatre, is not 
to be described withoilt a minute detail, its results alone 
ran therefore be here related. The first general attack 
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of the grand army took place to the south of the town 
oil October l6th, which, after much slaughter, left the 
opposite armies in nearly the position they held at its 
commencement. The 17th passed cliiefly in preparatfun 
.for tlie great action of tlic next day, which was directed 
upon the town itself. At its conclusion, the French 
had lost 40,000 men in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
with 0.5 pieces of cannon. Seventeen battalions of 
their Gennaii auxiliaries deserted them during the 
conflict. TJie victors remained that night on their 
ground. On the morning of the 19th, the King of 
Saxony sent a flag to the Emperor Alexander, in- 
treating him to spare the town, but it being considered 
as a feint to gain time, an assault was immediately 
ordered. Leipsic was carried after a ’short resistance, 
and the allies entered two hours after Napoleon ^lad 
made his escape. The King of Saxony with all his 
court, the French garrison and rear-guard of S0,00(> 
men, and the .sick and wounded computed at 2i2,000, 
with tJie magazines, stores, and artillery, were taken 
with the city. No success could be more complete. 

The retreat of the remaining French army was all 
'conf’usiou and disarray, and many jirisoners and other 
.spoils*' fell into the hands of the jmrsuers. The conu 
billed Bavarian and Austrian anny under General 
"Wredi^ jiostcd itself at Hanau to intercept Napoleon’s 
retreat to Frankfort. Some hard fighting occinrcd in 
the attempt, and the allies underwent a considerable 
loss; t lie French were, however, still jiursued till their 
ai’ri\al at Frankfort. On November ^id, Napoleon 
reached Mentz in security, and hoas/ed of having 
brought back ] 00,000 men of the hosts which he led 
to the Elbe and Oder. This was indeed an exagge- 
ration ; but a very considerable number of Frenqli were 
left in garrisons, which for a long time delayed the cu- 
tire liberation of Germany. 

That desirable undertaking was immediately entered 
ujion by the allies, 'nie Croyvii Frince of Siveden 
marched to Hanover on October Gth, where his entry was 
preceded by a proclamation to the Hanoverians in the 

4 
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iiaiiie of the privy-councillors of the King of Great Bri- 
r tain, appointed to the electoral ministry of Brunswick- 
^uneburg, * which aimoiinccd their resumption of the 
government of the electoral dominions. 7'his return 
to the rule of a mild and legitimate sovereign from that 
of an oppressive conqueror, infused universal joy 
among the people. The Crown Prince then repaired 
to Bremen, which city he entered on the lytli. He 
afterwards restored Lulujck to its former freedom, and 
thence marched to the Danish frontier to pursue his 
own ])1ans of policy. The two allied Emperors, and 
tire Kings of Prussia and Bavaria, met at Frankfort in 
the beginning of November, which was declared a free 
city. About this time the King of Wnrtemberg made 
a treaty with the I'bnperor of Austria, by which he 
ronouuced the confederacy of the Bhiiu^, and agreed to 
unite his troops with those of the allies. 

The most important and unexpected effect of this 
great change of fortune, was a revolution by which 
Holland was broken off’ from the dominion of France, 
and restored to her independence. JCarly in the spring 
an insurrection had been planned at Amsterdam in 
favour of the House of Orange, but had been sup- 
])ressed by the punishment of those conceriu'fl in it. 
I'lie a{)proach of the allied troops to tlie Dutch fron- 
tier roused again to action the rc])ressed public feeling ; 
and appai'cntly without any ])rcvions concert, the peo- 
*ple of Amsterdam, on November loth, rose in a body, 
hoisted the Orange colours, proclaimed the sovereignty 
of that House, and dismissing the French authorities, 
organized a temporary administration. Their example 
v^'as followed by the principal towns in the provinces of 
Holland and Utrecht; and intelligence of these events 
V. ivs brought to London on the ^Ist, by a deputation 
:or the purpose of inviting the Prince of Orange to 
».ome over and place himself at the head of his country- 
men, with which he readily complied. The English 
government immediately resolved to aff’ord instant aid 
to theDutch with all the force that could be furnished, 
and iHc Prince of Orange embarked in a man of war 

u 
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on the £5th. So unpremeditated had been the move* 
ment at Amsterdam, that no regular military force was i 
at hand to support the revolution ; and although 
the French troops in the country were few, and thetr 
commanders were panic-struck, it was a great relief to 
the public when a body of SOO Cossacks entered Am- 
sterdam. The Russian army, under General Wiiizin- 
gerode, now crossed the Issei and proceeded to Amers- 
fort. The French main body at Gorcum, having 
recovered their spirits, made an advatice upon Am- 
sterdam, Dordrecht, and Woerden. They were re- 
pulsed at the two former places, but entered the latter, 
where they committed shameful outrages. At length 
sufficient aid arrived from England and other parts to 
effect the expulsion of the French, and no resistance 
to the revolution remained, except from Admiral Ver- 
heul, commander of the Texcl fleet, who took pos- 
session of the fort of the Helder, and declared his 
I’esolution of maintaining the authority from which he 
received his appointment. The Frince of Orange made 
his entry into Amsterdam on December 1st, and he 
soon after issued a proclamation in which intimation 
Was given of a higher relation towards the Netherlands, 
in which he was placed in conformity to their desire; 
and the title which he thenceforth bore, was that of 
Sovereign Prince of the United Netherlands. 

Some further continental events of this memorable 
year remain to be noticed. 

I'he King of Denmark, who still refused to join the 
league against France, and regarded with much re- 
sentment the agreement between Russia and Sweden 
for the conveyance of Norway to tlie latter, declared 
war against Sweden /m the Jth of September. His 
means, however, were wholly inadequate to sustain 
such a contest while standing alone in the midst of a 
hostile confederacy ; and when the Ci'own Prince of 
Sweden found leisure to march against the Danish 
frontier, Holstein was soon over-run by his troops. 
The Prince of Hesse, commander of the Danes, finding 
himself entirely surrounded, requested an armistice, 
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which was granted, on the condition that the whole of 
jtfolstein and part of Schleswig were to remain in pos- 
session of the allies, with liberty to them of effecting 
the reduction of some remaining fortresses. Such was 
the humiliated condition of Denmark at tl)e close of 
the year. 

Upon the retreat of Napoleon from I/eipsic, a large 
body of French troops was left in Dresden under the 
command of Marshal Gouvion St. Cyr, which was 
augmented by fugitives from Vandamme’s defeated 
army. Tlicy were soon reduced to a wretched con- 
dition by disease and want ; and although their com- 
mander made demonstrations of resistance >vhen block- 
aded by the Russians, he found it necessary on Novem- 
ber 12th to surrender himself and his men prisoners of 
war, to the amount, in officers and privates, of more 
than 40,000. In the same month the French garrisons 
in Stettin and its forts also capitulated on the same con- 
dition, to the number of between 7 a.nd 8000. Some of 
the men, who were Dutch, mounted the Orange 
cockade, and were sent to join their countrymen. 

The liberation, or rather the recovery, of the north of 
Italy was an object which soon occupied the attention 
of the Austrian Court, and Baron Hiller crossed the 
Alps in October with an army of 60,000 men, and com- 
menced operations against the French. Various actions 
also took place in Carniola and Istria, the result of 
which was the retreat of the French into Italy. Trieste 
and tlie whole Dalmatian coast were brought under 
tlie Austrian dominion with the assistance of the Eng- 
lish fleet. 

The Helvetic confederacy, of which Napoleon was 
Oie declared protector, seemed disposed in this great 
i.viitation of affiiirs to preserve a neutrality; and the diet 
)f the cantons in November issued a notification to this 
purpose, and decreed the levy of an army to support it. 
They were, however, soon taught that a small power in 
the midst of the contentions of great ones cannot re- 
"lahl^utral at its pleasure. An Austrian army entered 
*!SWrtzEnand, witli a declaration that its neutrality could 
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not be permitted by tlic allied powers, who were resolved 
to free her from foreign influence, and see her in- 
dependent before they could recognize her as neutral.; 
At Bern, on the entry of Count Bubna with a body of 
cavalry, the ancient government of the canton Avas 
restored. Geneva was afterwards occupied by the 
allies ; and the Austrians, advancing to Basle and 
Schaftliausen, crossed the Rhine and proceeded to the 
French frontier. They also passed that boundary river 
at other parts, and spread in Alsace and Tranche 
Comte. France was now completely in a state of inva- 
sion ; and Napoleon displayed his alarm by a decree 
issued December SCth, announcing the mission, into 
the military divisions of the empire, of commissioners 
ai’med with extraordinary powers for organizing the 
means of defence. 

The unfortunate war between Great Britain and the 
United States of America in this year was producti\'^e of 
a variety of events, but for the most part on a small 
«cale, and of which only a few of the principal claim to 
be recorded. 

Before the expiration of the last year, a trial of strength 
betw'eeu the war and peace parties in America occurred 
in an election tor president and vice-president of the 
states. The result was the re-election of Mr. Madison 
for the former office by a majority of 128 to 89, and of 
Mr. Gerry for the latter by nearly the same majority. 

In a report from the committee of foreign relations laid 
before the House of Representatives on January 29th, 
the president’s refusal to concur in the proposal of an 
armistice made by Admiral Warren was fully approved, 
and the ground of quarrel with Great Britain was 
stated as almost entirely referrmg to the right claimed 
by her of’ impressing seamen on board of American 
vessels. To this claim they recommended an unceasing 
resistance, but were desirous of die enactment of such 
regulations as might prevent the subjects of one coun- 
try from entering into the service of the other. 

Notwithstanding the ill success of the last year’s 
expeditions into Canada, that province was still the 
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great object of American ^nterprize. In January 
■ General Winchester advanced witli more than 1000 
men to the attack of Fort Detroit, lie was opj)Osed by 
Colonel Proctor with 500 regulars and militia, and COO 
Indians, w'hen about 500 of the Americans with their 
commander surrendered prisoners, and the greater part 
of the rest on their retreat were cut otf by the Indians. 
This misfortune was com])ensated by the capture ol‘ 
York, the capital of IJpper Canada, on lake Ontai’io. 
General Dearborn arriving by water at the ])lace on 
April 27 th, landed his troops, and commenced an attack 
on the w'^orks defended by General Shealfe at the head 
of 700 regulars and militia, and some Iiulians. At tlie 
same time the American flotilla under Commodore 
Chaunccy opened a tire on the British batteries from the 
liarbour. An explosion took place, wlncli obliged 
General Sheafleto march out with the regulars, leaving 
the others to capitulate. Considerable public stores 
were taken with the town. 

The Canadian lakes now became the most active 
scene of warfare, and a number of spirited actions took 
place on their coasts and waters. On A])ril g;jd 
Colonel Proctor embarked with a force of regulars, 
militia, and Indians, to attack a post of Americans at the 
rapids of the Miami, a river flowing into lake Erie. 
While engaged in battering their defences, an iVmerican 
reinforcement ol 1300 men under the command of 
Brigadier-General Clay, coming down the river, made 
an attack upon him, aided by a sally of the garrison. 
After a severe action they were repulsed, and the greater 
part were killed or taken. Colonel Proctor was not 
able, however, to maintain his position. 

On May 27 th, the Americans in force made a land- 
ing at Fort George on the Niagara, and proceeded to 
an attack of the place. After a gallant defence, it was 
evacuated by the commander. Colonel Vincent, who 
retreated to a position near the head of Lake Ontario. 
The American aripy in the mean time pushed forwards 
a large body which rendered tlicm masters of the Nia- 
'^a^^ontier. They met, however, with several checks. 
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in attempting a further advance ; and in June, General 
Dearborn concentrated his forces at Fort George, 
where he remained in a strongly entrenched camp. 
On Lake Ontario, the British naval commander. Sir 
James Yeo, and the American Commodore Chauncey, 
kept each other in check without any decided supe- 
riority on either side. A British expedition to Lake 
Champlain, was successful in destroying a number of 
military buildings, and a great- quantity of naval and 
other stores. In the month of September the Ameri- 
cans accomplished the object of gaining naval posses- 
sion of the lakes, as far as concerned Lake Erie. 
Their commander on that station, Commodore Percy, 
on the 10th, brought to action the British, or rather 
the Canadian squadron, commanded by Captain Bar- 
clay, and compelled the whole of it to surrender. The 
consequence of this disaster was the relinquishment by 
the British of the Michigan territory, with the ex- 
ception of Fort Michilimackanack, and the abandon- 
ment of the posts in Upper Canada beyond Grand 
Itiver. 

A great effort was made in the autumn by the 
Americans lor the invasion of Canada at different 
points, tv’hich commenced with the advance of Major- 
Genej’al Hampton to the frontier on the Montreal side. 
Sir G. Prevost repaired to the spot, bringing a rein- 
forcement to Sir R. Shcaffe, commander of the district. 
Hampton passed the boundary into Lower Canada 
on October 5^1 st, and proceeded along both banks of 
the Chaleauguay River against the British advanced 
posts. On tlie 26th, he was engaged by a much in- 
ferior force of British and Canadians, and so effectually 
checked, that he re-crossed the frontier, and I’eti’eated 
to his former position. The American General Wil- 
kinson, in co-operation with this attempt, embarked 
with 10,0lb0 men on Lake Ontario, and proceeded 
in batteaux down the St. Laurence with the intention 
of reaching Monti’eal. Sir G. Prevost had, however, 
placed a corps of observation to watch the movqmpnts 
of the Americans, which, being attacked by them) eu-" 
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tirely defeated the assailants* with considerable loss, 

' after which they returned to their own shores. The 
final result of this combined expedition was that botli 
the Canadian provinces were freed from their invaders, 
who withdrew in .December to winter quarters within 
their own territories. 

A successful attempt by the British army against 
Fort Niagara was the latest occurrence in these parts. 
On December 19th, a body of about 500 men under 
Colonel Murray was landed early in the morning near 
the fort, which, by an escalade, carried the works with 
a trifling loss, killing or taking prisoners all the gar- 
rison, and making prize of a large quantity of arms and 
stores. The Ameiican General Hull, soon after ar- 
riving at the town of Bufialo to check the farther 
progress of the British, was attacked on the 30th, by 
General Riall at the head of 1000 regulars and militia, 
and 1<00 Indians, and entirely routed, Buffalo and the 
village of Black-rock were afterwards committed to the 
flames, and the whole of the American frontier was 
left naked ; Sir G. Prcvost, in a proclamation, repre- 
senting these severities as a measure of retaliation, 
for the destruction practised by the Americans in 
their invasion of Upper Canada, particularfy their 
conflagration of Newark, a place containing 1.50 
houses. 

While these transactions were going on in the north- 
ern part of America, a desultory warfare was maintained 
in the south by the British blockading squadrons, which 
sent their light vessels up the rivers at the head of 
Chesapeak Bay, and made occasional attacks on the 
small towns and repositories of stores on their banks. 
'^I hese were successful, though the objects were of in- 
tonaiderable importance. A more important enter- 
jirize was undertaken against a post at Hampton in 
Virginia, defeniled by a considerable corps of troops. 
On June 26th, Sir S. Beckwith, who had embarked 
with the troops under his command on board Admiral 
Coc|iburn’s light squadron, turned the flank of the 
■’^Sn^icans unobserved, and after a brisk action, gained 
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possession of their camp' and batteries. In the follow- 
ing month, the islands of Ocrakoke and Portsmouth on 
the coast of North Carolina were captured by the squa- 
dron of Admiral Cockburne. 

In the naval combats between the two nations, 
success began to be more equally divided. The 
preceding year closed with another loss, though not 
a disgrace, to the liritish navy. On December 29th, 
1812, the English liigatc .Java, (’aptain Lambert, 
of 40 guns, with Lieutenant-General Heslop and his 
stall’ on board, bound to the East Indies, gave chacc off 
St. Salvador in Brazil to a strange sail, which proved 
to be the American frigate Constitution, Commodore 
Bainbridge, of .'55 guns. In the action which ensued, 
the .Java was reduced to a mere wTeck by the siq)erior 
fire of her antagonist, and was compelled to strike after 
sustaining a very severe loss, in which was that of her 
brave captain. 

This misfortune was compensated to the British navy 
by an action in which it recovered its wonted honours, 
liis Majesty’s frigate Shannon, Captain Broke, stationed 
off the port of Boston, had been brought to a state of 
the most perfect discipline by her commandei’, ■who 
assiduously exercised his men in the use of great and 
small arms. In this state of preparation, Captiiin 
Bi’oke, on .Tune 1st, stood close in with Boston light- 
house by w'ay of a challenge to the United States’ 
frigate Chesapeake, a fine ship of 49 guns fully man- 
ned. The American accepted the proffered combat, 
and standing out of the harbour, confidently bore down 
on his foe. The ships were soon in close contact, 
when Captain Broke, discerning a favourable oppor- 
tunity, gave orders foj* boarding, himself setting tiie 
example. The conflict was bloody but short : , the 
American’s decks were cleared in two minutes, her 
colours were hauled down, and the British flag hoisted 
over them, and she was led away in triumph, in the 
sight of all her friejids, who were expecting her vic- 
torious return. 
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The Frencli navy was now *so mucli reduced, that 
scarcely any occasion was given during this year to 
British seaiften, of displaying their superiority in the 
combats of squadtons or single ships against their ac- 
customed foe j aneftheir spirit of euterprize was chiefly 
exercised in attacks upon harbours, and batteries on 
( he sea-coast. Several spirited and successfiil actions 
of this kind in tlie Mediterranean and its branches 
were reported, of which. one of tlie most considerable 
was the capture of Fiiune in the Gulph of Venice. 
Admiral Freemantle, with .a squadron under his com- 
mand, on July 2d, anchored opposite to this town, 
which was defended by four strong batteries. On the 
3d, the ships weighed to attack the batteries, whilst a 
detacluncnt of seamen and marines was sent to storm 
the Mole Head. This party succeeding, dashed into 
the town, drove before them the garrison with the 
go\’crnor at its head, and with a very small loss, gained 
complete possession of the place. It was highly to the 
honour of the victors, that although the town was 
stormed in every part, not an individual was plundereil, 
and nothing was carried away except the goods afloat 
and tlie government stores. Of 90 vessels captured, 
more than half were restored to their owners. • 

The French navy in October sustained tlie loss of 
two frigates, which, in returning to their ports, were 
nearly disabled by a bal’d gale, and in that condition 
fell in with English ships, to which they were incapable 
of making any adequate resistance. 

Among the foreign incidents of this year may be 
mentioned a visitation of the plague in the island of 
M.ilta, which spread alarm through all the Mediter- 
ranean, and excited jiarticular interest in this country 
oc. account of the British troops stationed there. They 
•' <u'e, however, preserved from the contagion by proper 
precautions ; and the whole mortality was not great 
in proportion to the singular populousncss of the island. 

In the month of July some severe though paitial 
hurrpranes were experienced in the We.st India islands, 
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The greatest injury was sustained in Dominica and 
Bermuda. In the latter of these, the town of Nassau, 
by two successive tempests from opposite quarters 
on tlic same day, was nearly ruined, one-third of 
the houses being levelled with the ground, and all 
the rest greatly injured, with a vast destruction of 
property. 

The British parliament re-assembled on November 
4th, and was opened by the Prince Regent in a speech 
from the throne. Its topics were chiefly the new 
alliances against the power of France, and their 
successes; and the war with America. His Royal 
Highness declared his readiness to enter into dis- 
cussions for the adjustment of the differences sub- 
sisting between this country and the United States, 
“ Upon principles not inconsistent with the esta- 
blished maxims of public law, and with the maritime 
rights of the British empire.” With respect to the other 
great contest, he afiirmed that “no disposition to 
require from France sacrifices of any description in- 
consistent w’ith her honour, or just pretensions as a 
nation, will ever be on his part, or on that of his 
Majesty’s allies, an obstacle to peace.” The addresses 
on the speech were carried without opposition. 

After the treaties and conventions with Russia and 
Prussia had been laid before parliament, Lord Castle- 
reagh introduced in the House of Commons a measure 
for augmenting the disposable force of the country, 
which consisted in allowing a number from the militia 
regiments, not exceeding three-fourths of the whole, to 
volunteer into the line on payment of an additional 
bounty, and to be accompanied by their officers, to 
whom an encouragcmait was to be given for volunteer- 
ing. Leave being granted to bring in a bill upoE this 
plan, it passed through both Houses without opposition ; 
tire general impression being, both in and out of par- 
liament, that in the present conjuncture of affairs, 
every possible exeilioji should ‘be made to bring 
the great contest on the continent to a speg^V .^and 
desirable issue. In the same spirit, a supplenientaFy 
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loan of 22 millions proposed by the chancellor of the 
exchequer was agreed to ; and various foreign subsidies 
consequent* upon engagements entered into by the 
‘ministers, were "passed without a dissentient voice. 
■ On December 20th parliament broke up with a motion 
for an adjournment to March 1st, which, after an 
attempt to shorten the period by an amendment, 
was carried without a division. 
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Year of George III. 54? & 55. 

Parliament 2 & 3. 

The Allied Armies enter France. — Napoleon leaves Paris and heads 
his Troops. — Actions. — Belreal of Napoleon and Adxjance of the 
Allies. — He conmilrate.^ his Forces and repels Marshal Blucher . — 
Aflerivards marches against Prince Sclmartzenbeig who retires. — 
Motions of the Crovon Prince of Stoeden . — Failure (fthe British at 
Bergcn^op-Zooni . — Advance qf^Lord Wcllbigton. — Negotiations at 
Chatilhm ; broken <ff. — Farther Actions bettoectf the main Armies. — 
The Allies determine on marching to Paris. — Welliugton continues 
to advancct and Bordeaux declares for the Bourbons. — Battle before 
Paris. — Its Result, and Capitidation of Paris. — Provisional Go- 
vernment» — Deposition of Buonaparte. — He sends in his Resignation. 
— His treaty V)ith the Allied Powers.-^ Battle of Toulouse. — Sortie 
from Bayonne . — Naval Actions with the French. — Pnrlmment. — 
Bill respecting Colonial Offices. — Bills to take away Corruption of 
Bloody and alter the Mode of Execution m High Treason . — Motion 
relative to the Speaker's Address to the Prince Regent. — Proceedings 
on the Corn Laws. — Budget. — Bill for preserving Peace in Ireland, 

— Deparlnre of Louis XFIII. from England ; Entrance into Paris. 

— Treaty between France and the Allied Powers. — DutchConstitution. 
— Plan if the Union (fall Belgium^ — Hamburg restored to Independ- 
ence. ^ — Hanover erected into a Kingdom. — Treaty between Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Great Britain. — Cession of Norway to Sweden. 

— Resistance of the. Norwegians^ and final Result. — Return of' 
Ferdinand VII. to Spain. — Abolition of the Cortes.—- The Pope's 
Return to Rome. — Revival of the order of Jesuits, and Restoration 
of other Religions Communities. — King of Sardinia recovers hj.s 
Italian Territories, with the annexation of Genoa. — Alliance between 
the King of Naples and Emperor of AusMu. — Federal Compact of 
Switzerland. — Affairs in the United States of America. — Actions 
in Canada . — Operations against the Southern States . — City of 
IVashinglon takei^. — Expeditions against Alexandria and Baltimcrc. 

— Farther Actions in Canada and on the Lakes. — Deslruvtio7i of 
the British Hot ilia on Lajjee Champlain ^ and Reb'cai if General 
Prevost. — Naval Artious . — Peace signed at Ghent . — Autumnal 
Session of Parliament Debate on continuing the Militia enlbodied. 
— Anmidment oj Iri.di Peace-preservation Act. — Proceedings of Irish 
Catholics. — Princess of JFales. — Royal and Imperial Visitors in’ 
England. 


At the commencement of this year the attention of 
all Europe was fixed upon France, which, from liaviTft^ 
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been accustomed to send ouf her conquering legions 
’to dictate laws to her neighbours in their capi- 
. tals, now s&w her frontiers passed by powerful armies 
from those very Istates which she had compelled to pur- 
chase peace by submitting to her tule, or co-operating 
in her plans. Of all the nations now leagued against 
her, there was none, England excepted, >vhich had not 
acted in alliance with her. At this crisis of her fate, 
he who had plunged hci'into this abyss of difficulty ap- 
peared to have lost his powers of exertion. The habits 
ol‘ despotism had gained s® much upon him, that he was 
incapable of listening to any advice that was notin cor- 
respondence with his own plans, and yet he seemed 
overwhelmed with the business that pj'essed upon him. 
lie talked much of what Avas to be done, but did no- 
thing j and AA'hen the allies entered France, they found 
his means of defence no further advanced, than when 
he liad crossed the Rhine on his retreat. 

I’he allied armies passed that river at different places 
from Coblentz to Basle, and their advance occupied the 
tract Irom the Palatinate to Franche Comt^. By the 
middle of Januar}’^ Marshal Blucher had taken possession 
of Nancy, and the Austrian General Guillay was at 
Langres, On the 25th of that month Napmeon left 
Paris to put himself at the head of his ai*mies ; and from 
this time, being in his proper clement, he cannot be 
accused of want of activity. Pie advanced to St. Dizier 
on the Mame, and immediately directed attacks 
upon the different corps of the allies collected round 
him. Some of these actions were successful ; but an 
engagement at La Rothicre, on I’chruary 1st, in which 
he was present, terminated in his retreat after the loss of 
7- 5 i)icces of cannon and a considerable number of men. 
1 1 V ijonsequenccs were the advance of the allies to 
" royes, which was entered by the Prince of Wurtem* 
berg on the 7th, and the evacuation of Chalons sur 
Marne by Marshal Macdonald. Chalons sur Saone was 
also captured by the Austrians. 'I'his rapid career, 
which threatened speedy ruin to the French Emperor, 
AiSfqiulated him to fresh exertions j and finding himself 
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unable to oppose an adequate resistance to tlic allied 
armies in every quarter, he determined upon the plan of 
concentrating his force at particular points, and striking 
home blows in succession, which might tfiit off their com- 
munications with eacli other. The Prussian army under 
Blucher was his first object; and after a variety of 
actions, that commander was under the necessity of 
drawing back as far as Chalons on the Marne, with 
the complete interruption of Ifis communication with 
the Austrians. In the mean time, however, Winzin- 
gerode had carried Soissons by assault, and had moved 
from thence to Rlieims for the purpose of joining 
Blucher. During these operations. Prince Schwartzen- 
berg with the Austrians had been advancing upon Paris 
in the direction of the Seine. Sens was taken on Feb- 
ruary 11th, and a coi'ps had gained possession of Fon- 
tainebleau on the 16th. Napoleon now turned his 
arms on that side, and after some actions, Schwartzen- 
berg was obliged to withdraw his positions on the Seine, 
and establisJi his head-quarters at Troyes. This city 
was evacuated by the allies on the 23d and re-entered 
with no small triumph by Napoleon. It was however 
recovered on March 4th by General Wrede, at which 
time Napoleon was marching against Blucher. 

The Crown Prince of Sweden was with his army at 
Cologne on February 10th, and its coi-ps under Bulow 
and Winzingerode were pushing forward in the Low- 
countries, where they had gained possession of several ' 
towns. The latter general, as already mentioned, after- 
wards advanced to Soissons. In Holland, the French 
garrison ofGorcum capitulated in February. An attempt 
made by Sir Thomas Graham to carry the strong fortress 
of Bergen-op-Zoom onJVlarch /th, unfortunately failed 
with a considerable loss in killed and prisoners. Dupng 
this time the combined army in the soutli of France 
under Lp||| Wellington was making gradual progress, 
and by successive actions drove the French across the 
Gave D’Oleron, upon which, on February 18th, its 
posts^were established. In Germany the allied troops 
were occupied in the investment of places still held bjt- 
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Frencli garrisons. Dantzic capitulated in the beginning 

of the year, its garrison remaining prisoners of war. 
Wittenberg, w^is soon after carried by storm, and its 
castle was surr^t^cred by capitulation. 

• Returning to the principal scene of action, it is 
proper, before the narrative of military operations is re- 
sumed, to take notice of the negotiations for peace 
which had been carrying oh at Chatillon from the time 
of the entrance of tlic allied armies into France. The 
plenipotentiaries of the difterent powers (among whom 
Lord Castlereagh was the ^representative of England) 
met the French plenipotentiary at that town, when the 
latter proposed a sus])ension of arms, with an immediate 
surrender of the fortresses in the countries which France 
was to give up. Instead of acceding to this proposal,, 
which was apparently intended to prevent the advance 
of the allied arms towards Paris, whilst all the Ibrce of 
the country 'should be mustered to resist them, the 
ministers of the allies proposetl an immetliate signature 
of preliminaries of peace. The temporary successes of 
the French arms caused their plenipotentiary to depart 
without answering the proposal of the allies ; who after- 
wards delivered in the plan of such a trexity as they 
deemed necessary for restoring the balance of power in 
Europe, and the 10th of March was mutually fixed on- 
for the period of a definite answer. This term being 
prolonged to the l.^th, the French plenipotentiary on that 
day presented a conlre-projel, which (say the allies) re- 
ceding Irom what the French government itself had 
formerly jiroposed, demanded that nations quite foreign 
to France snonld remain a part of it, and that France 
should retain frontiers inconsistent with the princi])les 
ot‘ equilibrium, and affording the same points of aggres- 
sion by means of which it had effected so many revolu- 
ii<tns? This was accordingly rejected, and the negotia- 
tions at Chatillon were declared to be at an end. 

Napoleon was left makiiig his second advance against 
Blucher, whose army effected a junction with the corps 
of Winzingerodc anil llulow at Soissons on March 3d. 
Blucher being attacked at Craone retreated to Laon, 
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On the 9th he was there attacked with all hfs force by 
Napoleon, who, after a severe action on. that and the 
following, day, retreated at all points with" the loss of 
48 pieces of cannon and between .5 and 6000 prisoners. 
The intelligence of Blucher's success induced Schwart- 
zenberg again to advance, and on the 21st his army 
took a position before Arcis-sur-Aube. The French, 
who were in force at Arcis, were attacked by the Prince 
of Wurtemberg, and obliged to abandon the place after 
sustaining great loss. Tlie next point to which both the 
Austrian and French armies were directed was Vitry, 
were Napoleon was to be joined by the corps of Ney and 
Macdonald. He, however, took the road to St. Dizier, 
with his whole army, his plan being, as discovered by an 
intercepted letter, to push between the two allied armies, 
break their communication, and fall upon the rear of 
the Austrians. The discovery of his intentions pro- 
duced an immediate determination of the allied generals 
to unite their forces, and march directly for Paris, leav- 
ing Winzingerodc and Czemichefi'with a large body of 
cavalry and cannon to harass Napoleon*s rear. 

The movements of Lord Wellington were in the mean- 
time becoming continually more important to the com- 
mon cause. His advance through a strong country 
intei sectcd with rivers, in the face of an active and vigi- 
lant foe, was difficult, and every step required an action. 
On February 25th, the army forced the passage of the 
Gave de Pau.at Orthes ; and on the following day it 
crossed the Adour. The important city of Bourdeaux 
was occupied by a detachment commanded by Marshal 
Beresford on March 12th. This event was the result 
of a counter-revolutionary movement favoured by the 
mayor and principal inhabitants, who mounted the white 
cockade, declared for the. Bourbons, and claimed the 
protection of the combined army. The Duke d’Angou- 
leme, nephew to Louis XVI. and husband to his daugh- 
ter, entered Boiu'deaux witli the British troops, and was 
received with general acclamations. Lord Wellington 
prooeeding against Soult, the latter retreated to Tarbes, 
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from wnfch place he was driven on the 20th, with coij- 


• siderable loss. ' 

The granuulliedarmy in its advance to Paris had its 
head-quarters at Couloniier on the 27th. On the next 
day Blucher passed the Mai ne at Mcaux. The alarm 
now became hot in the capital ; and the nominal King 
Joseph, whoiq his brother had left as liis lieutenant- 


general, issued a proclamation urging the Parisians to 
the defence of their city, with the assurance that the 
Emperor was bringing a victorious army to their succour. 
On the 29th, the corps of Marmont and Mortier entered 
Paris, in which there harf been previously assembled a 
body of regular' troops, witli 30,000 national guards. 
The allies now arrived in sight of the capital, and were 
posted with their right towards Montmarti'e, and their 
left near the wood of Vincennes. Prince Schwartzen- 


berg addressed a proclamation to the people of Paris, 
in which, acquainting them with the presence of the 
army of the allies before their city, their object being a 
sincere and lasting reconciliation with Prance, he said, 
“ the attempts hitherto made to put an end to so many 
calamities have been fruitless, because there exists in 
the very power of the government which oppresses you, 
an insurmountable obstacle tp peace.” He, further 
hinted the expectation of the allied powers that the 
Parisians would declare in favour of a “salutary autho- 
rity,” and alluded to the conduct of Bourdeaux ; con- 
• eluding with an assurance of paying every attention to 
the preservation and tranquillity of their city. 

The fate of the present ruler of France, however, 
was not to be decided without another conflict. On 


March 30tb, the French army, under the command of 
Joseph Buonapaite assisted by Mar^als, Marmont and 
Mortier, took a position on the heights near Paris in a 
long line, the centre of which was protected by several 
redoubts, and more than 1^50 pieces of cannon were 
ranged along it. An attack was immediately deter- 
mined upon by the allies, which was commenced by the 
two Princes of Wurtemberg, and afler an obstinate 
resistance, the opposite heights were carried. The sue* 

EE 2 
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cess of tl)e day was for some time retarded by an acci- 
dent which delayed the advance of 'Blupher's army ; 
but at length, the positions gained by the<allies, and the 
losses of the French, induced the latter to send a flag 
of truce to propose a cessation of hosmities, on the con- 
dition of their yielding all the ground without the bar- 
rier of Paris. The terms were accepted, and in the 
evening Count Nesselrode, the Russian minister, en- 
tered Paris. By the capitulation that followed, Paris 
was evacuated on the moniingof the 3 1st, by the troops 
of Mannont and Mortier, c.arrying with them all their 
military appurtenances. The national guard and the 
municipal gendarmerie were entirely separated from the 
troops of the line ; the arsenals and magazines were left 
in their existing state. On the same day the allied so- 
vereigns entered Paris attended by their guards ; the 
most perfect order being everywhere preserved. The 
Emperor Alexander then issued a declaration expres- 
sing the intentions of himself and his colleagues. It 
affirmed that they would no more treat with Napoleon 
Buonaparte nor with any of his family ; that they re- 
spected the integrity of France as it existed under its 
legitimate kings, and would perhaps do more for it ; 
and that they would recognize and guarantee the con- 
stitution which France should adopt. 

On April 1st, the members of the senate assembled 
pursuant to an extraordinary convocation, the Prince of 
Benevento (Talleyrand) being their president, and 
passed a decree for a provisional government of five 
persons, Talleyrand at the head. On the following day 
the senate passed another decree, the preamble of which 
asserted *‘that in a constitutional monarchy the monarch 
exists only in virtue of the constitution or social com- 
pact.” It proceeded fo shew in a number of articles 
in what manner Napoleon Buonaparte had violated his 
compact with tlie’French people, and as a consequence, 
pronounced that he had forfeited the throne, and that 
the hereditary right established in liis family was 
abolished. 


10 
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While these great events were transacting, Napoleon, 
learning theNtoger impending over the capital, moved 
his army frbm^royes by Sens, and arriving at Fromont 
. on the 30th, woujd have been at Paris on the same day, 
had it not been ih the possession of the allies. He then 
retired to Fontainebleau, whence, on April 4th, he sent 
a deputation to the senate, offering to submit to its de- 
cision, and that of the French people, and to abdicate 
in favour of his son. This proposal being rejected, he 
made an absolute renunciation, for himself and his heirs, 
of the thrones of France and Italy. The Emperor of 
Russia afterwards proposed to him, in the name of the 
allies, that he should choose a place of residence for him- 
self and his family, when he nominated Elba, an island on 
the coast of Tuscany. On April 11th, a treaty between 
the allied powers and Buonaparte was signed at Paris, by 
the articles of which, in return for his renunciation of the 
sovereignty of France and Italy, he and his spouse Maria 
Louisa were to retain the Imperial title for life, he was 
to hold the isle of Elba in full sovereignty whilst he 
lived, and the Empress was to have in full sovereignty 
the duchies of Parma, Guastalla, and Placentia, with 
succession to her son and descendants. Several other ‘ 
very favourable conditions were annexed, whiclf proved 
either the importance still attached to this extraordinary 
person by the allied powers, or some strong interest 
.operating in his behalf. It is, however, observable that 
the British ministry refused its concurrence to this 
treaty, farther than respected the assignment of Elba 
to Buonaparte, and of the Italian duchies to Maria 
I.ouisa. < 

tilthough the battle before Paris was decisive of the 
^var, the sword was not yet sheathed in France. 
A'Utshal Soult had hastily retreated from Tarbes to 
’ { oulouse, whither he was followed by Lord Wellington, 

■ On account of the swollen state of the Garonne, no 
part of the combined army could be conveyed across 
thd river till April 8th, at which time no information of 
the events in Paris had been received by either of the 
commanders, iliioult had made the best advantage of 
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the defences his position in Toulouse afforded, and the 
8th and 9tli were employed by Lord WeUiilgton in pre- 
parations for an attack. This took place on the 10th> 
and after a sanguinaiy engagement, tjlie allied troops, 
were established on three sides of thb town. During 
the night it was evacuated by tlie French army, and on 
the next day* the white flag) was hoisted. Lord Wel- 
lington Continued his advance, till authentic advice 
of the transactions at Paris produced a suspension of 
hostilities. 

The same want of timely intelligence \vas the oc- 
casion of unnecessary bloodshed in another part. Early 
oh April 14th a sally in force was made by the garrison 
of Bayonne upon the position of the allies opposite the 
citadel, which for a time was successful, Major-General 
Hay, commandant of the out-posts, being killed, and 
Major-General Stopford wounded, and the position 
carried. Lientenant-General Hope bringing up a rein- 
forcement was also wounded and taken prisoner. At 
length all the posts were recovered, but not without a 
serious lossofmen. 

It may be proper, by way of terminating the narrative 
of the war with France, to insert in this place a brief 
notice oT the concluding naval occun’ences between 
the two nations, which were somewhat remarkable from 
the additional losses inflicted on the reduced French 
marine. 

On January 5th Captain Rainier of the Niger frigate, 
in company with the Tagus, Captain Pipon, gave chace 
off the coast of Brazil to a strange sail, which being 
brought to action on the next day, was soon compelled 
to submit. She proved to be La Ceres, a French 
frigate of 44 guns, commanded by the Baron de Bou- 
gainville. • 

On thc'^flth of January, the Cyane and the Vene- 
rable, on tfie Leeward island station, gave chase to two 
large French frigates, with one of which the Venerable 
alone came up at the close of day. ' The chace made a 
bold attempt to board the Venerable, but was herself 
taken in the action with very considerable loss. She 
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was tlic Altmene of 44 guns, cfommaiided by an officer 
6f merit, M.'Ducrest de Villcnciive. Her consort, the 
Ipliigenie, ‘a frigate of the first class, was pursued 
during two days by the Cyane, and at length was over- 
taken and capture^. 

On February 8d Captain Hayes, of the Majestic, on 
his passage from St. Michael to Madeira, descried three 
.ships and a brig, two of which gave chase to him. On 
their approach he boi:e down to the headmost, on 
which she joined the rest, and they all made away under 
all the sail they could carry. Captain Hayes overtook^ 
the sternmost, which, after a running fire, sti’uck her 
colours. She proved to be the Tci*psichore, a 44 gun 
firigatc, from the Scheldt. . 

A severe action took place on February *25th between 
the Eurotas, Captain Philliinorc, and tlu^ Clorinde, a 
b'rench frigate of 44 guns, the two vessels lying broad- 
side to broadside, during which all the masts of the 
ICurota.-', and two of those of her antagonist, were carried 
away. Wiile prejiarations were juakiug on the next 
day by the Eurotas to renew the combat, two other 
English frigates came across the chase, to which the 
French struck, having lost about 1^0 men in the action. 
The loss of the Eurotas was .^>9. • 

On March 2Gth the Hannibal of 7 4 guns, Captain 
Sir M. Seymour, and the Ilebrus frigate. Captain 
Palmer, gave chase to two French f rigates on the coast 
’of France, one of which, the Sultan of 44 guns, was 
presently captured by the Hannibal. The other was 
pursued by the Hebrus, and on the following morning 
had got into the bay of La Hogue, where slie was 
brought to action. After an obstinate combat attended 
with considerable loss on both sides, the French ship, 
1. Etoile of 44 guns, became a prize. 

Having thus brought to. a close the relation of that 
great contest, the importance of which gave it the 
precedence over every other transaction of this year, we 
revert to the accustomed record of British affiiirs. 

Parliament having assembled on March 1st, a mes- 
sage was received by both Houses from the Prince 

n E 4 
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Regent recommending a farther adjournment to the 
21st of the month, which was agreed t(/ witiiout op- 
position. 

On the 22d Mr. Golbom moved .in the House of, 
Commons for a bill to amend an act of the 22d of the 
King, the pui’pose of which was to prevent the con- 
ferring of any office in the colonies ^upon persons who 
had not resided during a specified time in the settle- 
ment. He observed, that abuses had crept in which 
rendered its provisions altogether nugatory, and which 
were especially owing to the 'power lodged in governors 
and councils of granting leave of absence to official 
persons without limitation of time or other restriction. 
The title of the bill brought in by him was “ An Act 
to prevent the granting in future any patent office to be 
exercised in any colony or plantation now or at any 
time hereafter belonging to the crown of Great Britain, 
for any longer term tJian during such time as the grantee 
thereof, or ])erson appointed thereto, shall discharge 
tlic duty thereof in person, and behave well therein.” 
After some discussion, and the rejection of proposed 
amendments tending to extend its provisions, it passed 
into a law. 

Sir Si&nuel Romilly,. who had failed in an attempt in 
the last year to bring in bill for taking away cor- 
ruption of blood in cases of attainder for high treason 
and felony, made a motion on March 23d for a bill^ 
precisely similar to the former, which underwent an op- 
position on the same ground of objection to any change 
in the laws of England. Mr. Yorke at length having 
carried amendments to except hi^h and petty treason 
from the exceptions of the bill, it passed into a law. 
Another bill introduced by tlic same friend of humanity 
for altering the shocking mode of' punishment enjoined 
by the laws for the crime of high-treason was also 
passed, with Mr. Yorke’s amendment of adding behead- 
ing after hanging. 

A matter of debate in the liouse.of Commons which 
excited considerable interest arose from the following 
circumstance. The Speaker of the House, in his ad- 
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jiress to the l^rince Regent on presenting the bills at the 
conclusion of the last session of parliament among 
other topics, had touched upon the rejection (in which 
.he had a great share), of the bill for the farther relief of 
the Roman catholrcs, and had assigned the reasons for 
it according to his own feelings on the subject This 
was taken by some of the friends of the bill as a re- 
flection upon its supporters, and as pronouncing a 
definitive judgment on the case, which did not belong 
to the Speaker’s office. In consequence, Lord Morpeth 
had given notice of a motion on the subject to be 
brought on after the recess of parliament, which, pre- 
ceded by a call of the House, took place on April 22d» 
His lordship, after a high compliment to the Speaker 
on his merited reputation for the general discharge of 
his duty, having read that part of his speech which 
related to the catholic bill, moved as a resolution of the 
House, “ That it is contrary to parliamentary usage, 
and to the spirit of parliamentary proceeding, for the 
Speaker, unless by special direction of the House, to 
inform his Majesty, either at the bar of the House of 
Lords, or elsewhere, of any proposal made to the House 
by any of its members, cither in the way of bill or 
motion, or to acquaint the throne with any proceedings 
relative to such proposal, until they shdl have been 
consented to by the House.” The subsequent debate 
iurned chiefly on the discretionary power vested in the 
Speaker on the occasions in question, relative to which 
various precedents were adduced. With respect to tliis 
particular case, complaint was also made of the impli- 
cation in the Speaker’s address, of an intention in the 
suppoi’ters of the catholic bill to introduce changes 
destructive “ of the laws by which the throne, the par- 
liament, and the government of this country, are made 
fun..lamentally Protestant;” an intention loudly dis- 
claimed by them. The House finally dividing on the 
motion, it was negatived by 274 votes against lOO. A 
motion by Mr. Rankes for a resolution of a directly op- 
positc teuour was then carried. 
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No parliamentary discussion during the present ses-, 
sion so much engaged the minds of the public, as that 
of which the corn trade was the subject. A report on 
this trade framed by a select Committee of the House of 
Commons was printed in the last year, in which were 
considered the two systems on which the corn laws of 
this kingdom had hitherto been founded ; the first, 
that of mscouraging the importation of grain by high 
duties, while its exportation was encouraged by bounties; 
the second, the direct reverse of this. The committee 
recommended a recurrence* to the former pdiicy, by 
fixing very liigh the regulating price for permitting the 
importation of com, and allowing the freo exportation 
till it had nearly reached that standard. . The price of 
grain being at that time unusually high in consequence 
of two successive scanty harvests, the declared intention 
of bringing in a bill to parliament upon the principles 
supported by tlie committee, excited a great alarm,- 
especially in the manufacturing and commercial dis- 
tricts, of a design to sacrifice the trading to the landed 
interest, in order to enable the coUntiy gentlemen to 
keep u]) their greatly increased rents. In consequence, 
petitions against any change in the corn laws were 
poured in from the metropolis and a great many pjuts 
of the kingdom. The cultivation of corn having of 
late years been peculiarly extended in Ireland, which 
now exported largely to England, the members for that 
part of the kingdom took the lead in this business, and 
on May 5th Sir Heniy Parnell moved a resolution for 
permitting at all times the exportation of grain from 
any part of the United Kingdom. This being carried, 
a second resolution was moved for the imposition of 
duties on importation, according to a schedule, by 
which, when wheat was at the home price of 63 shillings 
per quar^ or und&r, foreign wheat should pay a duty . 
of Ablings ; when the home price was 86 shillings 
the dut^ on foreign wheat shoiild cease; and at all 
interivemate prices the same ratio should be preserved. 
This also passed, together with a third, for the irn- 
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))ortation arid, warehousing of foreign com duty free for 
re-expoi'tation. During the progress of the bifid framed 
tipon these resolutions^ many warm debates arose, and 
divisions took place, whilst in the meantime petitions 
against their principle grew more and tnore numerous. 
The ministry, who at first had supported them, became 
embarrassed, and the majorities in their favour dimin- 
ished. The final result was, that the bill respecting the 
exportation of grain passed into a law; but the farther 
consideration of changes in the corn laws was deferred 
for six months, by a majority in the House of Commons 
of 116 to 106. 


The budget of the year was laid before the House on 
June 18th. The whole amount of supplies rose to a 
sum exceeding 7^,600,000/., of which the share of 
Great Britain was somewhat more than sixty-seven and 
a half millions. Among the ways and means were two 
loans of forty and a half millions, and a vote of credit of 
three millions. The excess of expences above all 
former calculation could not fail to strike every con- 
siderate mind, especially as there could be no hope of 
their speedy diminution. Of the remaining business of 
the session, the most important was a bill introduced by 
Mr. Peel, July 8th, for an additional measure for the 
preservation of the public peace in Ireland, copied from 
a bill which passed in isof. Its present occasion was 
Uie existence of outrages in some parts of that country, 
of which the most savage were perpetrated by a set of 
banditti called Carders, from their application of wool- 
cards to the skin and flesh of the objects of their dis- 
pleasure. The bill was opposed as not required by any 
proved necessity ; but several of the Irish members sup- 
porU d it, and it passed into a law. Its operation was 
extended to three years. In the debates on this bill 
.^ 3ome severe remarks were made upon the associations 
‘of Orangemen in different parts of Ireland, as keeping 
- lip a party spirit, and offering continual provocations to 
the catholics. It may be here mentioned, that a com- 
mencement had been made by certain anti-catholic 
eealots, of similar societies in England, but tnat the 
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general disapprobation with which they were spoken 
in parliament had occasioned their suppression. 

The session was closed on July 30th by the Prince 
Regent in person, who delivered a speech, the principal 
topics of which were the termination of the continental 
war, and the public events succeeding it, which are 
to be the subject of the further narrative to which we 
proceed. 

Whilst the late ruler of France was on his departure 
from that country to his little insular dominion; its 
Bourbon sovereign, now recognized as Louis XVIII., 
having left his rural retirement in England, was con- 
ducted into London by the Prince Regent with royal 
honours, and met with a reception from its inhabitants 
in the highest degree cordial and respectful. On 
April 24th he embarked at Dover in a royal yacht, con- 
voyed by the Duke of Clarence, and was welcomed at 
Calais with every demonstration of loyalty and affection. 
He made a solemn entrance into his capital on May 3d, 
and if it was not attended with those signs of heart-felt 
satisfaction that are most gratifying to the feelings of a 
lawful monarch, it passed in perfect order and decorum. 
On the preceding day he had published a declaration 
respecting that highly important subject, the future 
constitution of France ; in which, adverting to the plan 
proposed by the senate on April 6th, he signified his ap- 
probation of its bases, but intimated that many of the 
articles, bearing the appearance of precipitation, could 
not in their existing form become the law of the state. 
As it is not here intended to enter into the copious 
subject of French domestic politics, the general peace 
between France and the allied powers of Austria, 
Russia, Great Britain, and Prussia, signed at Paris on 
May SOth, is the only remaining event of the. year 
relative to that country which requires to be recorded.. , 

Thei|Aond article of this treaty assures to France' 
the isl^rity of its boundaries as they existed oh 
Jan^y 1st 1792, with such augmentations of territory 
as are comprised in a line of demarkation described in 
the following article on the side of Belgium, Germany, 
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xind Italy, dilit on the Spanish frontier remaining un- 
altered. Other articles render free to all persons the 
navigation of the Rhine, from the point where it first 
becomes navigable, to the sea, the duties payable on its 
banks to be hereafter settled upon equitable terms. 
An increase of territory is to be given to Holland, under 
the sovereignty of the House of Orange, which sove- 
reignty is in no case to devolve on a Prince wealing a 
foreign crown. The German states are to be in- 
dependent, and united by a federal league. Switzer- 
land to continue independent under its own govern- 
ment. Italy, out of the Austrian limits, to be com- 
posed of sovereign states. Malta and its dependencies 
to belong to Great Britain. All the colonies, factories, 
&c. which were possessed by France at the period 
above-mentioned, to be restored to her, with the ex- 
ception of Tobago, St. Lucia, and the Isle of France, 
and its dependencies. Rodrigue and the Sechelles, 
ceded to England, and a part of St Domingo to revert 
to Spain. The King of Sweden to renounce to France 
such right to GuadaToujie as he may have acquired by a 
treaty with Great Britain. Portugal to restore French 
Guyana. France to enjoy the same facilities of com- 
merce with Britisli India as the most favoured nations, 
and in return to agree not to erect any fortifications in 
the establishments restored to her in that , country. 
Her former right of fishery at Newfoundland to be re- 
stored. The naval arsenals and ships of war in the 
maritime fortresses surrendered by France in the con- 
vention of April, to be divided between her and the 
country in which such fortresses are situated. Ant- 
werp for the future to be only a commercial port. By 
another article, the powers engaged in the late war 
were bound to send plenipotentiaries to a congress to 
be holden at Vienna for completing the dispositions of 
the present treaty. In the additional articles of the 
treaty between France and Great Britain, the King of 
France engages to join his efforts with those of the 
British Court for procuring the total abolition of the 
slave trade by the Christian powers, and that in all 
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events it is to take place in France at {he end of five 
years. Further, England, in pure generosity, consents 
after the private claims . of her subjects on France 
are satisfied, to remit the whole excess in her favour 
for the maintenance of prisoners of war. Such, in its 
main points, was ’this important treaty, by which an 
honourable proof was given of the moderation of the 
allies and their adherence to the deplai'ation made 
on their entering the French territories. They did not 
delay the complete evacuation of France by their troops, 
and in a short time that country was left entirely master 
of its own affairs. 

In other parts of Europe events occurred tvhich will 
render this year memorable in history. 

In Holland, after the public independence had been 
secured, the first care of the prince sovereign was to 
offer a new constitution to the nation. The code drawn 
up under his inspection was submitted to the consider- 
ation of 600 persons chosen by tlie inhabitants of the 
provinces as their representatives. The greater part of 
these, being assembled at Amsterdam on March 28th, 
gave their votes on the constitution, when it was ac- 
cepted by a majority of 458 to 25. Its general plan 
was that of a mixed government for the whole of the 
Dutch community, in which the legislative power was 
divided, and the executive was committed entire , to 
the sovereign, with due provision for the security of 
personal liberty and property. It appears to have been 
received without the least opposition. On May 2d, 
the States-gen^ral of the Umted Provinces assembled 
at the Hague, and took the oaths prescribed by the 
institution. At subsequent meetings the greatest 
karmony prevailed between the States and, the sove- 
reign, aHj|. hopes were ^ven of a moye speedy recovery 
from^^|Vlosscs'and difficulties than might have beeu 
expeiM^' 

Austrian or Catholic Netherlands, after their 
tiSfiiiation from the French troops, were placed under 
lihe military government of the Ausl^an General De • 
Vincent. iSie assignment of their future condition 
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'•was obvim^sly a point involv^ed in considerable em- 
‘barrassment. . To preserve them from the French 
• dominion had been a capital object in the politics of 
more than a century past ; and since their conquest by 
■ that power, new bonds had been formed, wJiich would 
facilitate their return to the same connection, whenever 
France should be in circumstances to renew her schemes 
of aggrandisement. The provinces were not able, if 
willing, to secure theiy own independence; and the 
House of Austria, so long their masters, was disin* 
dined to undertake agaii) the defence of a distant 
dominion, more burdensome than, profitable. The 
allied powers therefore finally determined upon the 
plan of forming a single state of all Belghun or the 
Netherlands, under the sovereignty of the House of 
Orange, in the hope that it might be adequate in 
strength to its own defence, at least under the guaranty 
and protection of the neighbouring powers. Hints 
of this purpose had already been thrown out, when, 
on July 30th, the Prince of Orange came to Brussels, 
and had a long conference with the governor-general, 
Baron De Vincent. On the next day the baron issued 
a proclamation, announdng that be was to resign his 
government to the Sovereign Prince of thc»Ncther» 
lands ; and on the same day the Prince published an 
address to the Belgians, informing them that a new 
destination of their provinces was a part of the poli- 
*tical system to be settled at the congress of the allied 
powers, and that in the interim he was called to the 
goverament of the country. Belgium was now evacu- 
ated by the Russian and Ihrussian troops, whose places 
were supplied by English and Germans in British pay. 
Various measures were then taken for attaching the Bel- 
giir^is to the new order of things, and a body of native 
troops was raised to co-operate in the defence of the 
country. Before the close of the year, all its strong 
fortresses were occupied bjr garrisons of British, Hano. 
verians, Dutch, and Belgians. 

In August an arrangement was concluded between 
the Prince Regent of England, and the Sovereign of 
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the Netherlands, by which Great Britain retained the. 
Cape of Good Hope, Demarara, Essequibo, and Ber- 
bice, and resigned all its other conquests from the- 
Dutch. 

The city of Hamburg, after its long and severe suf- 
ferings under the tyrannical administration of Davoust, 
was gratified on May 26tli, with the restoration of its 
former independence and municipal government undci- 
the patronage of Ibe allied powers. 

The electorate of Hapover, raised by certain annex- 
ations to the rank of one .of the secondary German 
states, in this year acquired the title of a, kingdom, 
under the rule of his Britannic Majesty. The cause 
assigned for this change in a declaration by. the Prince 
Regent, was the invitation of several of the powers con- 
curring in the treaty of Paris, who thought, that as the 
other ancient electors, and the House of Wurtoin- 
berg, had- erected their states into kingdoms, it would 
facilitate the future arrangements of Germany, if the 
Elector of Hanover were to do the like. On Decem- 
ber 15th, a general diet of the Hanoverian States 
assembled, which was opened by the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and a constitution was agreed upon, on the plan 
of a representative government. 

The condition to which Denmark had been reduced 
at the clos^ of the last year, rendered it manifest that 
she had no other part to take than that of submitting 
to such terms of peace as Sweden and the other allies 
.should please to impose upon her. Accordingly, on 
January 14th, a treaty was concluded at Kiel between 
the sovereigns of Denmark, Sweden, and Great Britain, 
by which the former engaged to take part in the con- 
federacy against Eranqe, and to join the arms of 
the. allies with 10,000 men on the consideration of 
a subsidy of 400,000/. from England, which pbwer 
engagewfito restore all her conquests upon Denmark) 
with th^exception of Heligoland. The most import- 
ant arftcle of the treaty, however, was the perpetual 
cession by Denmark to Sweden of the whole kingdom 
of Norway, in compensation for which the latter ceded 
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Pomerania anil the Isle of llih;en to the Danes. It 
^was not without great reluctance that the King of 
Denmark ])iMtecl Avith one of his crowns, and a country 
so long annexed to the Danish dominion ; hut his situ- 
ation permitted no {vlternativc. The ^t)rwegians, how- 
ever, a hrave and free-spirited people, coidd not be 
reconciled to a transfer for which their consent was 
never asked, and which militated against all their 
national and political prejudices. Their governor at 
this time was Christian Frederic, Duke of Schleswig- 
Holstein, and Jiereditary IJrince of Denmark, whose 
active and enterprizing character led him to favour the 
public resolution to assert the independence of Nor- 
way. lie visited Drontheim and other parts of the 
country, where he was received with enthusiasm, :fnd 
returning to Christiania, took an oath as Regent of 
N.>!way, .ind assumed the reins of' government, with 
the assjsiance of a council of state. A decl.irafion was 
made of Norwegian independence, and of the existence 
of ])eaco with all nations except such as should act 
hoslilely against the ermntry. Sanguine hopes were 
ciitertainocl of the friendship of England, and an envoy 
was deputed to ])roceed to London, ami endeavour to 
procure the countenance ol‘ the llriiish govc'inMicnt ; 
but he was inf()rmed by the minister, that the engage, 
ments of this country would not admit of its taking- 
any measures in favour of the independence of Nor- 
way ; and it was soon alter announced by command of 
the i’ritice Regent, that the necessary means had been 
adopted for blockading the [an'ts of Norway by a 
Rritisli jiavnil force. 'I'lie King of Denmark, appre- 
hcJidiug lest the resistance of the Norwegians to aii 
tinion with Sw-edeu might be imputed to his secret 
sugge iions, addressed a letter to them in wliich he 
exph>-*tly disavowed their cause, and expressed his dis- 
plea>uro at the proceedings of Prince Christian. Tlie 
King of Sweden endeavoured to conciliate them by the 
promise of permitting the nation to establish a con- 
si uution on the basis of representation, with the right 
of' taxing themselves. 
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Different parties now' prevailed in Norway, and many 
looked with dread on a contest to which the national 
strcnf>;th was so unequal. The majority, liowever, giv-'" 
ing way to patriotic feelings, rather than to prudential 
considerations, determined to have recourse to arms ; 
and as a decisive step, the Norwegian crown was placed 
on the liead of Prince Christian. The Crown-Prince 
of Sweden on July 27th, began his march for the fron- 
tier of Norway with a veteran army to compel submis- 
sion, and after some petty actions, the Norwegian 
array was on the point of being surrounded by a much 
superior force. Purther resistance being manifestly un- 
availing, Prince Christian resigned his authority, and 
on August 14tli a convention was signed at Moss be- 
tween the Crown- Prince of Sweden and the Norwegian 
government, by which the King of Sweden promised to 
accept the constitution framed by the diet of Nonvay, 
and agreed to a general amnesty. A cessation of hos- 
tilities between the two armies was at the same time 
declared. At a general diet of the nation, on October 
20th, a great majority voted for the union of Norway 
with Sweden on condition of the preservation of its 
constitution. Thus, with a small expcnce of bloodshed, 
the ppople of Norway, by an assertion of national inde- 
pendence, obtained a free government which they did not 
before possess, and maintained, as far as circumstances 
would permit, their ancient character for manly spirit. 

Very different was the result of another political 
change eftected by the great events of the present year. 
When Napoleon became sensible that it would not be in 
his power to retain his hold upon Spain, he wrought 
upon the flexible mind of his captive Ferdinand to en- 
ter into a treaty for his restorati.)n, on the condition of 
his. procuring the evacuation of Spain by the English, 
with other articles favourable to the French ruler. This 
treaty was rejected by the Cortes as of no validity whilst, 
the King remained under constraint, and had not yet ^ 
taken the oath prescribed by the constitution. The ^ 
progress of the allies in France afterwards produced the 
capitulation of most of the French garrisons remaining 
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. in Spain, arid at length the %tate of aflairs would no 
• longer pennit the detention of Ferdinand. On March 
' I‘i4th, he airrived at Gerona, whence he sent a letter to 
the regency, containing a general protestation of his 
■ wishes to do every thing that might conduce to the wel- 
fare of his subjects. He thence proceeded to Saragossa, 
and on April 11th departed for Valencia, accompanied 
by the infant Don Carlos. 

Although the King’s return was hailed by the general 
voice of the Spanish nation, yet it was very differently 
regarded by the two opposite parties which now began 
openly to declare themselves. The Cortes and its sup- 
porters displayed great anxiety for Ferdinand’s accept- 
ance of that constitution which had been their work, and 
was framed upon the principles of free and enlightened 
governments. On the other hand, those who had al- 
ways secretly opposed these principles, now avowed 
themselves royalists of the old stamp, and prepared to 
assist the crown in the assertion of all the prerogatives 
of absolute power. The King’s long continuance at 
Valencia, where he was joined by most of the gi-andees 
and many prelates, became more and more suspected to 
the Cortes, who in vain urged his appearance at the 
capital to take the reins of government according to the 
constitution. All doubt was at length terminated by a 
royal declaration issued at Valencia on May 4th, in 
which Ferdinand declared his intention not only not to 
•swear or accede to the constitution or to any decree of 
the Cortes derogating from his prerogatives as sovereign, 
but to pronounce that constitution and tliose decrees 
null and of no effect. He further commanded that the 
Cories shoidd immediately cease its sittings, and deliver 
up ^dl its acts and documents, and denounced the pen- 
alties of high treason against all who should obstruct the 
ex.fcution of these orders. It now appeared how little 
the spirit which animated the Cortes had been partaken 
by the nation at large. The decree for dissolving that 
body was received with enthusiasm by the people of 
Madrid, and not the smallest obstacle was made to car- 
rying it into effect j and on the night of the 10th, a 
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gTcat nnniher of persons were arrested, A^hose names 
comjnizcd jvlniost all those who had rendered them- 
selves cons])icuous during the reign of the Cortes by 
writings or speeches favourable to public liberty, or 
breathing a liberal fjpirit. Ferdiiianil, entered Madrid 
on May 14th, and was received with every demonstra- 
tion of loyalty. A series of measures was begun for 
the restoration of every institution, civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal, to its former state. The court of inquisition was 
re-established, though it is said, in a milder and more 
equitable form ; arrests anil prosecutions were multi- 
})licd j and, not to CT\ter into the disgusting detail of 
arbitrary and bigoted proceedings, continued to the 
present moment, it sufllces to observe, that Spain has 
been effectually thrown back to that degraded state 
amonc: nations from which she seemed about to 
emerge. 

Nowhere was the spirit of reverting to former princi- 
ples and systems of policy more conspicuous than under 
the dominion of the papacy. Pius VII. in liis procla- 
mation from Cezena on May 5th, assumed the ancient 
title of “ God’s Vicar on Eartli,” and spoke of his tem- 
poral sovereignty as essentially connected with his 
spiritual ■supremacy. A proclamation at Koine decl.ared 
the restoration of the former pontifical, civil, and cri- 
minal code ; and the pope, on resuming his functions 
in person at his capital, reservetl to himself all proceed- 
ings against those who had taken part in the late usur- 
pation, and appointed a commission for making a re- 
port on the property termed national which had been 
ceded to companies that were creditors of the F rench 
government. The spirit of the present pontificate was 
more peculiarly displayed by the revival of the order 
of Jesuits ; the suppression of which, in 1773, effected 
by the concurring efforts of the Bourbon sovereigns, 
was the ^^ult of a jealousy of its power, and detesta- 
tion of Ik principles, which tiien seemed almost uni- 
versal in the catholic world. On August 7th, his 
Holiness seated in state, caused a bull to be read 
for the re-establishment of the company of Jesus, which, 
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■ as still subsisting in Russia and Sicily, he had several 
* years before authorized to tldlow the rule of its order, 
and to which he now extended all llu* same powers 
in all other places; he conterred upon them all the 
privileges they formerly possessed, .took them and their 
property under the immediate protection of the Holy 
See, and abrogated idl constitutions atul ordinances to 
the contrary. An act was afterwards read concerning 
the r'-stitution of the patrimony of the Jesuits in fijiuls. 
still existing in the ecclesiastical states, and making 
pr<n'isional compensation .for alienated property. The 
zeal of the pojje in favour of religious ordcj's was not 
confined to the Jesuits, but extended to all other ino- 
]iastic communities ; and on August l.'>th, he promul- 
gated an edict in which, after lamenting the almost 
total annihilation of those societies as one of the greatest 
calamities of the time, he mentioned the a|)[)ointment 
of a cofumittee to consider of the re-establishment of 
the regular orders, by whose advice all the disposable 
convents in Rome were to be given them, that “ the 
greatest possible number of monks might be assembled.” 
The j’enovation of all the festivals observed at Rome 
before its incorporation with the French empire, and 
the ])rohibition, under the severest penalties, of tJI secret 
assemblies, especially those of the Free-masons, were 
larthcr indications of' the prevalent spirit in this quar. 
ter. 

Amimg the restitutions determined by the allied 
powers previously to the grand congress, was that of 
their t(»rmer Italian territories to the sovereigns of 
Sardi'-ia. This measure was declared by tiie Austrian 
general, Count liubna, at Turin, into which capital the 
Kin.f of Sardinia entered on May 20th, and took 
pos‘,;ssion of Savoy and Piedmont. Genoa was at this 
tiu.e in the occupation of the English troops under 
Lord W. Bentinck, who issued a proclamation implying 
lise purpose of the allied powers to restore to that city 
>ts imlcpendencc and antient form of government ; and 
a provisional administration upon that principle was ac- 
cordingly appointed. The city continued to be held 
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by the English till the month of December, when an ' 
aide-de-camp of the King of Sardinia arrived with the 
information, that it had been determined by the pleni- 
potentiaries at the congress, that Genoa and its terri- 
tory should be annexed to the Sardinian territories ; and 
an order was at the same time delivered to the English 
commander for resigning the government to the person 
commissioned by the King of Sardinia to receive it. 
Lord Castlereagh in his account of this matter to Colo- 
nel Dalrymjilc, expressed the regret of himself and his 
brother ministers that “ they had not been able to pre- 
serve the separate existence of Genoa without the risk 
of weakening the system adopted for Italy.” To this 
state-necessity the ancient republic of Genoa was there- 
fore obliged to submit j as was that of its old rival 
Venice, to the political arrangement which finally an- 
nexed it to the dominions of the Austrian empire. 

Of the sovereigns by right of French conquest, 
Joachim (Murat) King of Naples was the only one who 
held his acquisitions .m disturbed. He relied upon his 
sword, and the attaciiinent of his subjects, and even 
ventured to extend his dominions by usurpations on the 
territory of the church. Having acted in co-operation 
with tlm Austrians against the viceroy of Italy before 
the termination of the war, he had formed a treaty of 
alliance with that power; and confiding in the assu- 
rances of friendship which he received from the court of 
Vienna, he appeared wholly occupied at the close of the 
year with schemes of aggrandizement. 

In Switzerland, a federal compact of the nineteen 
cantons was published at the beginning of July. Its 
principle being an equali^ of rights among all the com- 
munities composing the rffelvetic body, discontents arose 
in some of those which had possessed sutgects, of which 
the canton of Bern was the head, and some months 
passed during which the country was far from being in 
a tranquil state. At length the ministers of the allied 
powers intei-posed ; and it was intimated that if the dis- 
putes were not terminated before the meeting of the con- 
gress, the final settlement would be taken out of the 
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hands of the* Swiss themselves. This occasioned a re- 
assembling^ of the general diet in September, which 
passed a decree that the treaty of alliance between the 
, nineteen cantons, of which a modified plan was sub- 
joined, should be-’signed as a triie.federal convention. 
The execution of the act accordingly took place, and 
the principle “ That there are no longer any subjects in 
Switzerland” was recognized. Geneva, restored to its 
independence, with an accession of territory, and a new 
republican constitution, was aggregated to the Helvetic 
confederacy. 

The war between Great Britain and the United States 
of America was in this year carried on with an increase 
of vigour and force which denoted a serious intention 
of bringing it to a speedy conclusion. Indeed, that in- 
tention was first displayea by measures towards a pacific 
negotiation. The president on Janu.-iry 7'th communi- 
cated to congress, copies of letters between Lord Castle- 
reagh, and Mr. Monroe, in which the former proposed 
the appointment of plenipotentiaries to treat on terms 
of peace either at London or Gottenburg ; which pro- 
posal was accepted by the president, who made choice 
of Gottenburg as the place. Such a step was rendered 
the more expedient to the American government by the 
open opposition to the war manifested in the northern 
states, of which an example was given in a very forcible 
.speech delivered by Governor Strong before the legis- 
lature of Massachusets. That the discontents occasioned 
by the restrictions on commerce and their effects on the 
revenue of America, had made a serious impression, 
appeared from an act passed by the congress, in con- 
sequence of a message from the president, for the re- 
peal of the embargo and non-importation acts. The 
ex }*cctations of a consequent revival of trade were, how- 
ever, in great measure frustrated by the extension of the 
British blockade along the whole coast of the United 
States, announced in April by Admiral Cochrane. 

In the early part, of February the American General 
Wilkinson abandoned his position on the frontier of 
LowerCanada, and moved his head-quarters to Burlington 
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and Plattshurg, after partially destroying hloek-liouses 
and barraeks erected at a great expence, the destruc- 
tion of which, with a quantity of stores, • was corn- 
pleated by a j)ursuiug Ihitish detachnient. Wilkinson 
afterwards made an attack on a British post commanded 
by Major Hancock, but was repulsed with considerable 
loss. 

A successful expedition under General Drummond 
and Sir James Yeo against the American Fort Osw'cgo 
on lake Ontario, in the beginning of May, was chiefly 
serviceable by retarding the equipment of the enemy’s 
armament on that lake. An attempt for a similar pur- 
pose under Captain Popham off' Sackett’s harbour was 
tlef bated with loss. 

On .Inly dd a large American force under Major- 
General Brown crossed the Niagara river and obliged 
the garrison ol’Fort Erie to surrender prisoners of war. 
They then jirocceded towards the British lines of Chi])- 
pawa, their attack on wJiich was anticipated by a sortie 
of General Biall, with about 15(K) regulars, besides mi- 
litia and Indians. A warm action ensued, which ter- 
minated in the retreat of the British with the loss of 
about one-third of their niunbcr. General liiall then 
withdrew' to a position near Fort Niagara, and the 
Americans tx'ok post at Chippawa. The British troops 
in (Janada were now augmented by the arrival of re- 
inforcements from Europe ; and on July t25th General 
Drummond proceeded to join General liiall, when he 
found his advanced guard retreating from the Americans, 
who were pushing on in great force. He immediately 
drew nj) in line of battle ; and though the Americans, 
gained a temporary advantage, during which General 
Biall was wounded and taken prisoner, they were finally 
repulsed with great loss, and obliged to retreat precipi- 
tately bjsyond the Chippawa. On the following day 
they alibdoncd their canqi, and continued their retreat 
in great disorder to Fort Erie. 

In July, an expedition was sent from Halifax to 
Passmnaqnoddy bay, near the moiith of the Bay of 
Fundy, the troops of which lauding on Moose Island 
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obliged the American garrison'to surrender prisoners of 
■\var, and tlie island, with two others, were reduced to 
submission to the British g<Wcmmenl. 

The hostile operations on the coasts of the southern 
'American states had hitherto been rather of a harrassing 
and predatory kind, than diiected to any important 
purj)ose ; but it was now resolved to strike a blow in 
this (piarter which might exert an influence upon the 
fate of the war. A large naval force under the com- 
mand of Vice-Admiral Sir Alexander Cochrane, having 
on board a strong body of troops commanded by Major- 
General Robert Ross, was in the Chesapeake in the 
beginning of August, waiting for the arrival of Rear- 
Admiral Malcolm with an expedition from Bermuda. 
On their junction, the admiral was informed by Rear- 
Admiral Cbckburne, that the American Commodore 
Bariu'y, with the Baltimore flotilla, had taken shelter 
at. tile iiead of the Patuxent. Of this circumstance ad- 
vantage was taken for ascending the river, with the 
declared jmrjiose of an attack upon Barney, while the 
real object was the American capital, Washington, not 
far distant from a jiort on the Patuxent. On August 
l!)th and 20th the army being landed at that place, 
General Ross began his inarch to Washington, the force 
of the Americans for its protection being ascertained 
to be such as would justify an attempt to take it by a 
coup de main. Arriving on the 24th within five miles 
t)f the capital, he found the Americans to the number 
of 8 or 9000 strongly posted to dispute his advance. 
An attack was immediately directed on tiiein, whicli 
was made with so much impetuosity, that they were 
in a short time entirely dispersed, and the British army 
reached Washington in that evening. No time was lost 
in } eginning the work of destruction whicli was the 
main purpose of the expedition. Tlie public buildings 
coramitted to the flames were the capitoJ, including the 
nate house and house of representatives, the president’s 
palace, the arsenal, the dock yard, treasury, war office, 
rope walk, and the great bridge across the Potowmac. 
A frigate ready to be launched, and a sloop of war, were 
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consumed in the dock-yard. Private property was re- 
spected, and strict discipline was observed among the 
troops. On the following night a retreat was com- 
menced, and the army, having met with no molestation 
on its return, was re-embarked on the 30th. 

Connected with this enterprize was the destruction 
of Fort Washington on the Potowmac below the city. 
This was effected on the 27 th, by Captain Gordon of 
the Seahorse accompanied by other vessels; and by 
its fall the town of Alexandria, on the same river, was 
left without protection. Cajitain Gordon then advanced 
to Alexandria, and placed his ships so as to force com- 
pliance with any terms he chose to propose. The 
conditions at length agreed on were, that the town 
should be spared, with the exception of its public 
works, and the inhabitants be unmolested, on giving up 
all naval and ordnance stores, public and private, all the 
shipping and their furniture, and merchandize of every 
.description. Twenty-one of the vessels were fitted for 
sea and loaded on the 21st, when Captain Gordon, 
being informed that preparations were making to op- 
pose his return, quitted Alexandria without waiting to 
destroy the stores which he could not carry away, and 
brouglil back all his squadron and prizes in safety to 
the Chesapeake. 

On September 8th the American president issued a 
proclamation in which he spoke of the devastation at 
Washington as a measure of extreme and barbarous 
severity ; and mentioned that the British naval com- 
mander on the station had avowed his purpose of 
destroying and laying waste such towns and districts on 
the coast as should be found assailable, under the pretext 
of retaliation for the ravages committed in Upper 
Canada, though none such occurred but what had^een 
shown to be unauthorized. He then called upon all 
olficers to be alert and vigilant in providing the means' 
of defence. 

Admiral Cochrane and General .Ross next concerted 
the plan of an attempt against the. important city of 
Baltimore, one of the most flourishing ports in America, 
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•situated on the Patapsco river. On September 12th the 
.troops werci disembarked about 13 miles from the town, 
whence they advanced along a peninsula between two 
•rivers. As the vanguard was engaged with the enemy’s 
riflemen covered by woods, General Ross received a 
mortal wound in the breast. Sending for Colonel 
Brooke, the second in command, he gave him some in- 
structions, recommended his young children to the pro- 
tection of his country, aftd exclaiming “ My dear wife !” 
expired. Few men ever fell in battle more generally 
beloved in their private cHaracter, or admired in their 
professional capacity. The van now pressed on, driving 
the enemy’s light troops before tliem, till they arrived 
within five miles of Biiltimore. A corps of 6000 men 
was there descried posted behind a palisade across the 
road. I’licy were immediately attacked and dispersed 
witli great loss, and the army halted for the night. 
On the next day they advanced, and took a position a 
mile and a half from Baltimore. The hills surrounding 
ilie town were found occupied by a chain of palisaded 
redoubts and other works, defended, according to in- 
formation, by r5,000 men. An attack was liowever 
planned by the British commander, when a jnessage 
arrived from the admiral acquainting him that the har- 
bour was closed in such a manner by sunken vessels 
defended by batteries, that it was impossible to bring 
•up his ships to co-operate, as had been intended. It 
was therefore the opinion of both commanders that the 
chance of success in further operations was not adequate 
to the hazard ; and after the army in retreating had 
halted a time to give the Americans an opportunity of 
following, which they declined doing, it was re-em- 
barked. The principal loss in this expedition was that 
of ft-c lamented commander. 

In the meantime military operations were carrying on 
with various success among the Canadian lakes, and on 
the northern border of the American territory. An 
"attempt by General Drummond against Fort Erie in 
August failed chiefly in consequence of a destructive 
explosion in assaulting the works, and the result was a 
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serious loss. An expedition up the Penobscot river in 
iSejilonibcr, for the p«n-pose of bringing that part of the 
])rovince of Maine under the Britisli dominion, was at- 
tended with complete success under the conduct of 
Admiral Griffith . and General Sir G. Sherbrooke, 
and a provisional government was established for the 
district. 

The plan of carrying on the war with additional 
vigour on the part of the British being adopted for the 
north as well as the south. Sir G. Prevost with a force 
of 14 or 15,0()0 men entered the state of New York on 
September 1st and mai*ched to Champlain, near the 
lake of that name. His first attem])t was directed 
against Plattsburgh, a fortified place on the lake, with a 
gai'j'ison of about 1500 men. An attack upon it was 
})lanned in co-operation with the British naval fin'cc on 
the lake, commanded by Captain Downie. On the 1 1 th 
this flotilla a])peared before Plattsburgh, where it was 
encountered by a nearl}' equal American force under 
t\>mmodori^ M'Doiiongh. A desperate engagement 
ensued, which terminated in the capture of the whole 
British armament. In consequence of this deleat Sir 
G. Prevort found it necessary to abandon lus enter- 
jnize, a'nd he began his retreat on the next morning, 
leaving his sick and wounded to the humanity of the 
enemy. Great losses of various kinds were incurred in 
the return of the British to their lines, and all idea of 
penetrating into the territories of the United- States on 
that side was relinquished. 

On September lyth, tlve Americans in Fort Erie, 
joined by volunteers from the militia, made an attack in 
force upon the entrenched jiosition of General De 
Watteville which, after & temporary success, was finally 
repulsed, with considerable loss to both parties. 3'he 
Americans aftenvards evacuated Fort Erie, having 
first demolished all the works, and retreated to their 
own shores. 

The actions at sea betw'cen the .two nations in this - 
year were few, the superiority on that element being 
now completely restored to the British flag. The only 
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memorable occurrence was tlic capture of the American 
• frigate pjssex, Captain Porter, which had been long 
cruising on tJie coasts of South America, and had taken 
many English south-whalers, by the Pha'be frigate, 
Captain Hillyar, in company with a sloop of war. The 
action took place on March 28th in Valparaiso Bay ; 
and the Essex did not yield in the unequal combat till 
she'^had suffered so much as to render further resistance 
unavailing. 

The negotiations for peace which had been renmved 
from Gottenburg to Ghent, pommenced in August, and 
in October an account of the proceedings was laid by 
the American president before the congi’ess. From 
this it appeared that the British government had ad- 
vanced certain demands respecting the integrity of the 
Indian territory, the military possession of the lakes, 
and tile settlement of the boundaries, which the Ameri- 
can plenipotentiaries did not hesitateabsolutely to I’eject. 
The congress almost unanimously confirmed this rejec- 
tion ; and measures were determined on for defensi\ e 
preparations on the supposition of a continuance of’the 
war, adequate to the emergency. At the same time 
the impossibility of negociating loans in the present 
state of public credit, occasioned the adoption of a sys- 
tem of taxation which could not fail of greatly adding 
to the unpopularity of the war. Bpt happily its inutility 
to both nations was now become sufficiently apparent ; 
aftd the restoration of peace in Europe had removetl 
most of the causes of difference. The commissioners at 
Ghent therefore came to an agreement before the year 
had ex[fired ; and on December 21 th, a treaty of peace 
and amity between Great Britain and the United .States 
was signed, which afterwards received a ratification from 
both governments. The articles of‘ this treaty chiefly 
^rehiicdto the disputes respecting boundaries, for the 
t.detv. imination of“ which it was agreed that commissioners 
si ■ ould reciprocally be appointed. Each nation engageil 
to pqt an end to all hostilities that might be subsisting 
. between them and tlfe Indian tribes, and to restore to 
them all the posscssjons and privileges which were be- 
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longing to them ^previously to such hostilities. Both 
parties likewise covenanted to continue their efforts for 
the entire abolition of the slave trade. No notice what- 
ever was taken of the circumstances which had occa- 
sioned the war. 

Having brought' to a conclusion the foreign transac- 
tions of the year, particularly as connected with the in- 
terests of Great Britain, it remains to complete the nar- 
rative of domestic occurrences. 

The autumnal session of parliament was opened on 
November 8th by a speech from the Prince Regent in 
person. Its leading topic Vas the war with America, 
which was spoken of in no conciliatory terms, though 
assurances were given of a sincere desire of bringing it to 
a termination upon just and honourable conditions. The 
Commons were informed of the flourishing state of the 
public revenue and commerce, but regret was expressed 
for the necessity of a large expenditure in the ensuing 
year. Tlie usual addresses on the speech were carried 
in each house without a division. 

Of tJie matters in debate before the parliamentaiy re- 
cess, the most important in a constitutional view related 
to tiie continuation of certain militia regiments in service 
without disembodying them. Earl Fitzwilliam brought 
the subject before the House of Lords on November 1 Ith, 
and affirmed that there were four cases specifically 
stated in which the militia might be called out ; namely, 
actual invasion ; imminent danger thereof ; insurrec- 
tion } rebellion ; none of which now existed ; and he 
contended that the ballotted men were therefore legally 
. entitled to return to their homes. Lord Sidmouth in 
reply .said that it was always understood that the coun- 
try's being at war was a suffi-iient exigence for con- 
tinuing the services of*the militia as long as the crown 
should judge it to be of public advantage. The came 
topic was afterwards discussed more at large in the . 
House of Commons, where Sir S. Romilly, after a va- 
riety of observations on the intent and purpose of the 
militia laws, moved a resolution^ which was, in"sub»- 
stance. That as peace had been concluded for more 
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than six mojiths, and the country enjoyed internal 
.tranquillity, the still keeping part of the militia em- 
bodied was obviously contrary to the intent and spirit 
of the 42d of the King, and a violation of the principles 
.of the constitution. He was answered by the solicitor- 
general, whose argument was, that the militia having 
been legally embodied, it was legal to keep them so. 
Tiiis assertion was strongly controverted on the other 
side; and a division at length taking place, the mo- 
tion of Sir S. Romilly was rejected by 97 votes against 
3‘2. 

The only parliamentary measure of importance in 
this short period was a bill brought in by Mr. Pcele for 
amending the Irish peace-preservation act; which, 
though it produced some severe animadversions, passed 
into a law without opposition. The necessity for addi- 
tional powers conferred on the magistracy was occa- 
sioned by that spirit of outrage and lawless violence, 
which, prevailing in different degrees throughout the 
whole year in parts of that country, resisted all the 
ordinary methods employed for its suppression. Of its 
causes, and the fitness of the remedies applied, very 
different ideas were given according to party or per- 
sonal prepossessions ; but the serious evils resulting from 
it were but too apparent. 

The proceedings of the Irish catholics in this year 
were not calculated to promote bnion among themselves, 
. or to advance their cause with otliers. In May a letter 
was made public to the Right Reverend Dr. Poynter 
from Monsieur Quarantotti, president of the sacred 
missions at Rome, communicating his opinion, and that 
of a council of learned prelates and theologians, relative 
to the proposed bill for catholic emancipation. Their 
determination was, that the propositions should be grate- 
f>»Hy accepted, only desiring an explanation of the ar- 
ticle respecting intercourse with the supreme pontiff. 
At a meeting of the catholic board Mr. 0‘Connel made 
a speech expressing great indignation at the interference 
“Of the “ slaves at.Rome” in the Irish affairs, and ob- 
jected to the bill on the ground of the patronage it 
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would confer on the ministers. The catholic j)riests at 
Dublin, also, at a convocation held for taking into con- 
sideration the rescript of Quarantotti, declared it non- 
obligatory on the catholic church in Ireland, and passed 
resolutions against granting to any non-catholic govern- 
ment a power, direct or indkect, with regard to the 
appointment of catholic bishops. The clergy of several 
provincial dioceses also resolved against the rescript; 
and finally the catholic bishops, in a meeting at May- 
nooth, made a declaration against it, and determined 
upon a communication with, the Holy See on the sub- 
ject. At an aggregate catholic meeting Mr. 0‘Counel 
procured a resolution to pass absolutely declaring against 
the right of any foreign power to exercise dominion or 
controul over political concerns of the Irish catholics. 

The proceedings of the catholic board had been so 
intemperate, that government at length resolved upon 
its suppression ; and on June 3d, the lord-lieutenant, 
with the advice of his privy council, issued a proclama- 
tion declaring the board contrary to law, and gi\ ing 
notice that if it should renew its meetings, the members 
would be proceeded against legally. The aggregate 
meeting, on the other hand, denied its illegality, and 
rested its lawfulness on the right of petitioning exist- 
ing in his Majesty’s subjects. In December a meeting 
of the catholic Gommitjtee w^as held at the house ol' 
Lord Fingal, at which considerable dilierences ol‘ oj)i- 
nion prevailed, but at length it was determined that 
the next aggregate meeting should confine itself to the 
business of petition. 

The situation of the Princess of Wales became again, 
in this year, a subject of public discussion, in conse- 
quence of a declaration Irom the Prince Regent to the 
Queen, to whom the Princess had applied relative to an 
intention of appearing at her drawing-room, that *• it 
was his fixed and unalterable determination not to meet 
the Princess of Wales upon ai.y occasion, cither public 
or private.” 'Die Princess, regarding this declaration^ 
as- of state importance, communicated all the corres- 
pondence Avhich passed to both Houses of parliament ; 
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'and in the llouse of Commons, motions were made for 
taking the correspondence into consideration. They 
were, however, negatived on the ground that it was a 
matter in which it was not the province of tliat House 
^to interfere. A motion being afterwards made for an 
augmentation of the allowance to her Royal Highness, 
It was readily acceded to by the ministers, who passed 
aiT^ddition, raising it to 50,000/. which at her own 
request was afterwards limited to 35,0001. The Princess 
then asked, and obtained, permission for making a tour 
to the continent. 

A general expectation prevailed that the intention 
would be declared of a matrimonial union between the^ 
Princess Charlotte of Wales and the hereditary Prince of 
Orange, of which his father liad given intimation in 
an address to the people of the United Provinces ; but 
some cause, of which the public has not been apprized, 
occasioned the purpose to be relinquished. 

This year was rendered memorable by a concourse of 
illustrious visitors to the Rnglisli capital, in number and 
rank surpassing any modert^xample ; at the head of 
whom were the Emperor of 'Russia and his sister, and 
the King of Prussia with his sons. The splendour of 
their reception, and the public festivities consequent 
upon their presence, and upon the geneinl peace, will 
furnish abundant matter lor th^ future domestic chro- 
nicles of the time. 
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Y£ak of George III. 55 & 56. 
Parlument S & 4. 


Affairs France : Discontents vuith the Bourbon GoMemmenl. — Ruo^ 
naparte at Elba. — His Expedition to France^ — Received at Gre- 
noble and Lyons. — Joined Ney. — Enters Paris. — Declaration 

and new Treaty of the Allied Povoers. Parties at Paris . — 
Attempts of the Duke if Angouleme. — Roualists in Britany and La 
Vendee. — Buonaparte's additional Act to the Constitution. — Champ 
de Mai. — British and Prussian Armies in Belgium. — Buonaparte 
joins his Army. — Attacks the Prussians. — Actions of four Days 
ending mtk the Battle of Waterloo . — Advance of the Allies to 
Paris. — Military Convenliony and Possession taken of the Capital. 
— Buonaparte xvithdratos to Roselle : received on board the Bmero- 
phon : brought to Torbay^ aU^^ihence shipped for St, Helena. — 
Proceedings of Murat, His Advance against the Austrians^ 
RetreaU final Attempt to recover his Croivn^ and Execution . — 
Union of the Seventeen Provinces completed, and the Prince if 
Orange proclaimed King. — Constitution. — Belgian Prelates, -h— 
Unsuccesful Attempt of the British against Neto Orleans. — Reduc^ 
iirm of Fort MohiUe. •— Capture if the President Frigate. — Par- 
liamentary Transactions. — Com Bill. — Trial by Jury in Civil 
Causes introduced into* Scotland, r— Regent's ’ Message respecting 
Buonaparte. — Subsidies to the Allies. — The Budget. — Marriage 
if the Duke of Cumberland. — Parliament prorogued. ■— War in 

Nepatd. — Revolution in Ceylon Occurrences in Martmico and 

Guadaloupe.-^ France : Resumption of the Crown by Louis XV II I. 
— Final Treaty between France and tl ’ Allies > — Progress in the 
lyetllement of Europe. — IMemniiies to Prussia. — Emperor of 
Russia declared King (f Poland.-*- Confederation of Germany, r- 
Conclusion. 


It mu^^mave been expected that tiae great events of 
the Ij^ipyear would have finally terminated the Idcg. 
contj^t between Frahce and the tek of Europe ; and 
tha^he re>posses8i0n of its throm;* by the House 
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of Bourbon/ under circumStancep which left that 
"country no longer the object of reasonable apprehen- 
•sion and alarm to its neighbours, would have restored 
that general tranquillity so necessary tor recoveiy from 
Wlccp and widely , diffused calamities. This apparent 
era of European pacification coinciding also witli the 
Conclusion of the war between Great Britain and the 
UtTilfed States of America, it was thought that no 
period more auspicious could be chosen for winding 
up the annals of a reign, which an unhappy incident 
had already, in efilect, brought to a close. But this has 
proved a fallacious presumption ; and another year has 
been added, of bloodshed, and changes “ perplexing 
monarchs,” which demands its narrative before the 
design of the present work can obtain a proper comple- 
tion. The extraordinary character of its events, and 
their peculiar importance with relation to this country, 
may compensate the protracted labour of the writer and 
reader. 

Although Louis XVIII. had met with no opposition 
in establishing his hereditary claim to the crown of 
France, after the resignation and departure of Buona- 
parte ; and the nation had received a Constitution, the 
bases of which were calculated to satisfy the wishes of 
the friends of moderate and practicable freedom ; yet 
political differences appeared towards the close of the 
year which indicated the existence of considerable dis- 
content and suspicion among large classes of the commu- 
nity. Some ti'ying questions had been agitated in the 
legislative chambers, particularly those relative to emi- 
grant i^roperty, -and the censorship of the press, which, 
though carried in them by decisive majorities in favour of 
the court, were determined upon other principles in the 
pri' ate societies of Paris, and the provinces. Further, 
the* idea of submitting to the ntle of a dynasty restored 
by foreign arms, could not but prove perpetually irritat- 
ing to a people of keen feelings, and long accustomed 

fonsiaer themselves as holding the first place in the 
system of Europe ; 'nor was this sentiment counteracted 
by that spirit of loyal attachment to the race of tlieir 
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raonarclis, ^vhich thougli once so general in France, 
must now have been nearly obliterated. It wiis, how- 
ever, in the military class that sentiments A-'xisted the 
most dangerous to the Bourbon government. Almost 
without exception, the French soldieiy, from the general 
to the private, retained a kind of chivalrous veneration 
for the chief who had so often led them to glory and 
victory, and under whose banners, notvvithstaireffiig 
recent disasters, they fondly regarded themselves as 
still destined to retrieve their own honour and that of 
their country. 

The year, however, commenced in the French capital 
with those demonstrations of loyalty which are always 
at the command of actual authority ; and to a superfi- 
cial observer it might appear that the court was in the 
progress of recovering the influence it formerly pos- 
sessed over the nation. The munici})al boily of the 
good cilij of Paris assured the King in an address, that 
all his subjects would, if necessaiy, shorten their own 
days to add to his ; and a solemn ceremonial of tlis- 
interring the almost perished remains of Louis XVI. 
and bis Queen in the church-yard of the Magdalen, 
for their removal to the cathedral of St. Denis, was 
attended with every expression of devout sensiljility. 
The sovereign of Elba in the meantime had been act- 
ing a part well calculated for lulling suspicion. With 
his visitors, especially the English, he had conversed 
in that style of apparent frankness which was familiar 
to him, and which gave the impression of his being 
cured of all ambitious projects } and he seemed inter- 
ested in all the petty concerns of his small dominion. 
A kind of‘ naval supervision of the island W'as exercised 
by English and French# armed cruizers, but merely as 
observers, since no authority was claimed of controui- 
ing Buonaparte’s- motions. It has since appeai-ed, that 
umbrage had been taken by tlje French government 
at his attempts to levy troops in Corsica ; and it is 
kne^j;^ that an active correspondence - had lately been 
c^^^ng on between .Elba ana Naples, by means of the 
J^mcess Paulina his sister. A former indication of 
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some secret* designs might have been derived from his 
late strict orders to keep all strangers at a distance, and 
‘ from the ’displeasure he manifested with the usual visits 
. of the British naval commander; no particular measures, 
yiowever, were adopted by way of caution. 

I On February ^6th, under the shade of evening, the 
Va.\ jkppcaring clear of obstruction, this daring adven- 
turer embarked at Porto Ferrajo on board of one of his 
own bi'igs, followed by Ibur small vessels, altogetlier 
conveying about a thousand troops, of whom a few only 
were bVench, and the rCst Poles, Corsicans, Neapoli- 
tans, and Flbese. On March 1st, the expedition 
anchored off the small port of (’annes in Provence, 
where the men were landed. No disposition appeared 
in that quarter to join the invader; on the contrary, a 
party of his men was repulsed from Antibes. He tlfen 
])ut himself in march for Grenoble with his small and 
motlc} force. 

To supjiose that he committed himself and his for- 
tune to the hazard of a mere experiment, would be an im- 
putation of heedless rashness not justified by the former 
acts of his life. It cannot be doubted that his communi- 
cations with France must have fully apprized him of the 
inclinations of the army in his behalf; and eV’cn if no 
direct co-operation had been arranged, he might reason- . 
ably rely upon a declaration iiT his favour as soon as 
.the matter was put to trial. It was not long before this 
event took place. On his approach to Grenoble, the 
seventh regiment of the line, commanded by La Be- 
doycre, marched out and joined him ; and the rest of 
the garrison on the 8th opened the gates to him, 
deli'.ered up their general and the magazines deposited 
in the arsenal of that city, and thus placed him in pos- 
se=-«on of a body of regular troops, with a train of 
anillery. 

As soon as the intelligence of Buonaparte’s landing 
iiad been received at Paris, a proclamation was issued 
by the King for the, convocation of the two chambers, 
which had been adjourned ; and another, declaring the 
invader a traitor and a rebel, and denouncing capital . 
y GO 3 
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punishment against him and his adherents } and as soon 
as his enterprize had put on a serious aspect, Monsieur, 
the King’s brother, repaired to Lyons, whither he was 
followed by the Duke of Orleans and Marshal Mac- 
donald. Buonaparte appeared before that city on th^ 
9th, whence the Princes had retired on his approach i 
and he entered without resistance amidst the shoi^tV" 
“Vive I’Empereur” from the soldiers and populace- 
Having thus obtained possession of the second city in 
France, he assumed, without hesitation, his former 
dignity, entitling himself “ Napoleon, by the grace of 
God, and the constitutions of the empire, Emperor of 
the French.” He issued a decree declaring all changes 
made in his absence null and void, dissolving the 
chambers of peers and deputies, and ordering an 
assembly of the electoral colleges at Paris in the ensuing 
May, to hold what he termed a Champ de Mai, for 
the pui*pose of correcting and modifying the con- 
stitution. 

The troops by which he had been joined were as yet 
comparatively a handful for effecting such an enterprize 
as marching to the capital and occupying the throne ; 
but besides the demonstrations he had experienced of 
die attachment of the soldiers to his person, it is 
scarcely to be questioned that he had received secret 
assurances of co-operation from some of the principal 
commanders. The preparations of the court to oppose, 
him consisted in the assembling of a large body of troops 
at Melun for the immediate protection of Paris, and the 
posting of another body at Montargis on the road to 
Fontainebleau, so that the invader might be placed 
between two fires; and this d*iposition would doubt- 
less have been effectuaT, had the fidelity of the forces 
corresponded with their strength. Great reliance had 
been plR^d on Marshal Ney, one of the most distin- 
guishei^Kitai^ characters in France, who had made a 
volun^B^ proffer of his services to the King, and had 
bee]|!^^pointed to the command qf or 15,000 men 
pocij^d at Lons le Saulnier. As soon, however, as Buo- 
had lulyanced to Auxerre, he was joined by the 
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MarsJial with his whole diviston, who had hoisted the 
’ tri-coloured flag ; and Ncy sealed his defection by 
' issuing a proclamation to his troops, in which he in- 
formed them tliat the cause of the Bourbons was for ever 
dost, and that the. lawful dynasty, which the French had 
(idopted, was about to re-ascend the thi'one. This step 
Was decisive. All confidence in the army being now at 
ati ‘end, the King, with the Pfinces of the blood, left 
Paris on the 19th, which was entered on the following 
day by Napoleon, who) without having had occasion to 
fire a musket, within three weeks of his landing as an 
adventurer, took possession of the sovereignty of France 
as an Empex'or. 

Unopposed, however, tis his progress to the throne had 
been by the nation of which he resumed the govern- 
ment, it was not to be expected that those powers which 
had united for tlie express purpose of dethroning him 
would acquiesce in such a resumption; and as soon as the 
intelligence of his attempt reached Vienna, a manifesto 
was published by the plenipotentiaries of those sovereigns 
who had been parties to the treaty of Paris. In this 
j)iecc the most determined and ii’reconcil cable hostility 
was declared against Napoleon Buonaparte, who was 
said, by breaking the convention which established 
him in the Isle of Elba, to have placed himself out of 
the pale of civil and social relations, and as an enemy 
and disturber of the tranquillity of the world, to have 
rendered himself liable to public vengeance. The spirit 
of this declaration was manifested by the return without 
replies of all the Ji'atenialleiiets sent by Buonapax te to 
the allied sovereigns, and by the approach of their 
.armies to the French frontiers. In the same month, 
March 25th, the four powers of Austria, Russia, Great 
Britain, and Prussia, concluded a treaty at Vienna, 
l)inding them to maintain the conditions of the treaty 
of Paris, and for that purpose, each of them to keep in 
the field 150,000 men, and not to lay down their arms 
till Buonaparte should be deprived of the power of ex- 
citing distu'rbanceis, and of renewing his attempts to 
obtain the chief autliority in France. 

I G G 4 
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Under these circumstances of peril from abroad, the 
part which Napoleon had to act at home was by no 
means free from difficulty. How willing -soever his 
former soldiers might be to support him in the absolute 
domitiion he had possessed as Emperor, the political/ 
party on which he was to depend consisted for the mos1| 
part of the friends of liberty, who would receive him. inf 
no other capacity than as the head of a free governiiferft. 
This idea was c.xplicitly declared in the addresses pre- 
sented to him in his imperial character, and in which 
his cause was represented as tjiat of the people, and he 
was strongly reminded ol‘ the popular maxims which he 
had announced as those by which the nation was in 
future to be governed, 'fo such addresses he was 
obliged to return corresponding answers; and it was 
the more necessary to court this party, as the royalists 
in some parts of France were in open opposition to his 
authority. In the south, the Duke and Duchess of An- 
gouleme by their presence endeavoured to rouse the 
friends of the house of Bourbon to spirited efforts in 
their cause, but tlieir attempts had little success. The 
Duchess, having failed in exciting a resistance to the 
usurped government at Bourdeaux, took her departure 
from the country on board of an English frigate. The 
Duke was enabled to levy troops, with which he ob- 
tained some temporary advantages in the vicinity of 
Valence ; but at length, desertion taking place among 
the national guards on whom he had chiefly depended, 
he found it necessary on April 8th to sign a convention 
with the opposite general, by virtue of which the royal 
army was disbanded, and he was allowed to embark for 
a foreign country. 

A warm attachment to soyalty and the Bourbon family 
had subsisted through the whole French revolution in 
Britany and La Vendee, and at this time the rpyalisls 
in those parts had taken up arms for the King, and had 
made theiSiselves masters of the country which they in- 
habited. They were not, however, able to cxteiul their 
(juarters towards Paris ; and there was a want of concert 
in all the measures of that party which rendered them 
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desultory and ineffectual ; wliilst 'in the meantime the 
‘new revolution was acquiring strength, and engaging the 
national enthusiasm in its favour. The King, who had 
withdrawn first to Lille, and tlien to Ghent, confined his 
'operations to edicts and ordinances 4 and the only mili- 
ilary force he possessed was a part of the household troops 
under the Duke of Berri. 

On April 2-3d Buonaparte published what he entitled 
“ An Additional Act to the Constitution of the Em- 
pire which was described as a series of arrangements 
to modify and improve tho constitutional acts which had 
formerly passed under his government, to strengthen the 
rights of the citizens, and to combine the highest de- 
gree of political liberty witli the force necessary for 
securing the national independence. ? It was to be sub- 
mitted to the free acceptance of all France j and in fad. 
its j)ro visions comprehended every safeguard to liberty 
whicii could be desired in a mi.vcd monarchy. In order 
to prepare against the dangers most immediately threaf- 
euing him, he had a short time before issued a decree 
for sending extraordinary commissioners into all the 
military divisions, furnished with power to abrogate the 
functions of all civil authorities and officers of the na- 
tional guards, and to renew them provisionally on the 
recommendation of the prefects. 

The grand ceremonisd of the Champ de Mai was, 
from circumstances, deferred to the 1 st of June, when 
It took place with all the imposing pageantry requisite 
for a spectacle. Its business was only to declare the 
national acceptance of the new act, which was done, 
as might be expected, by nearly an unanimity of votes. 
Napoleon made a speech beginning with the declaration 
that . as Emperor, Consul, and soldier, he Jield ever} 
thing from the people. His own oath, “ to observe thV 
constitutions of the empire, and to 'cause them to be ob- 
served,” was followed by an oath of obedience to the 
constitutions, and of fidelity to the Emperor, pronounced 
by the arch-chancellor, and repeated by the whole assem- 
bly. The imperial 'eagles were then distributed by Na- 
poleon himself to the troops of the line, and the national 
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guards, who“swore to defend them at tlie Irazard of their 
lives, and not to sufPer foreigners to dictate laws to 
their country. The members of the twor chambers 
afterwards took the same oath that the Electors had 
done. 

The time was now at hand in which the pcnnaneuc^' 
of the new order of things was to be determined i^ot by 
votes and oaths, but by the event of arms. The close of 
the last year had left the whole fortified frontier of the 
Bclgic provinces, on the side of France, occupied by 
strong garrisons chiefly of English troops, or in the pay 
of England. From the commencement of the alarm ex- 
cited by Buonaparte’s attempt, reinforcements had been 
unremittingly sent from this country, and the Duke of 
Wellington had a^ived to take the supreme command 
of the British and foreign troops in Belgium. In the 
latter part of May, the Prussian army commanded by 
Prince Blucher, arrived in the neighbourhood of Namur, 
and frequent conferences relative to co-operation v ere 
held by the two generals. The jn'incipal French army 
was at this period posted near Avesnes in Flanders; and 
preparations for defence against invasion had been made 
at Laon and the Castle of Guise. 

Buonaparte on the 12th of June left Paris and pro- 
ceeded to Laon. Conformably to his usual plan of 
pushing forwards at once to the most important point, 
he determined to make an attack upon the British and 
Prussian armies, whilst the Russians and Austrians 
were still too distant to afford succour; and hoped by his 
success to restore to the dominion of Fraace the Belgic 
provinces, in w'hich an attachment to that country was 
supposed to have taken deep root. At the head of a 
numerous and well-ap|lointed army, composed of the 
choice of the F^eneh regulars, animated with entluisi- 
astic confidence in their, leader, he made an attack at 
day-light^the 15th on the Prussian posts upon the 
SambrC^ Cliarleroi being carried. General Ziethen re- 
tired upon Flemus, where he was attacked, and under- 
went a considerable loss. Bluchdr concentrated the 
rest of the Prussian army at.Sombreft; and the French, 
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.contimiing tlfcir advance on the road to Brussels, drove 
hack a brigade of the Belgian army under the Prince of 
Weimar, to the position of a farm-house named Quatre 
Bras. Through some apparent defect of intelligence, 
Lord Wellington was not informed of these events till the 
n ening, when he immediately ordered such of his troops 
us wore in readiness, to march to the left and support 
the Prussians. On the l6th Blucher, who was posted on 
the heights between Brie and Sombref, awaiited the at- 
tack of the French, although the whole of his army had 
not joined. The battle raged with great fury from three 
in the afternoon till late in the evening ; when the Prus- 
sians, pressed by superior numbers, and receiving no 
succour, were constraftied to retire, leaving behind them 
If) ])ieces of caniion, and a great number of killed and 
wounded. They, however, formed again at a short dis- 
tance, and were not pursued. Their veteran commander 
made the greatest exertions, and was brought into im- 
minent personal danger. 

Lord Wellington, in the meantime, had directed his 
whole army to advance upon Quatre Bras, where the 
fifth division under General Picton arrived early in the 
afternoon of the l6th, and was followed by the corps 
under the command of the Duke of Brunswick, and the 
contingent of Nassau. It was the Duke of Wellington’s 
desire to afford assistance to Blucher ; but he was him- 
self attacked by a large body of cavalry and infantry, 
with a powerful artillery, whilsit his own cavalry had not 
yet joined. The repeated charges of the French were 
steadily repulsed, but a considerable loss was incurred, 
including that of the Duke of Brunswick. 

Blucher found himself so much weakened by the 
day’s action, that he fell back during the night to 
l\iavre ; and this movement rendering a correspondent 
one necessary on the part of Wellington, be retired upon 
Genappe, and on the morning of the 17th moved to 
Waterloo. The Duke there took a position which 
crossed the high ijoads to Brussels from Charleroi and 
Nivelle, and had part of its front the house and gar- 
d^ of Hougomont, and in another part, the farm of 
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La Haye Sainte. By his left he remotely Communicated 
with the Prussians at Wavre. 

Buonaparte employed the night of that day, and the 
morning of the 1 8th, in collecting his whole force upon 
a range of heights opposite to the British army, with 
the exception of his third corps, which was detached to 
observe Blucher. At ten o’clock he entered into action 
by a furious attack on the post at Hougomont, which 
was renewed in different efforts during the whole day, 
but was resisted with so much firmness, that tlie posi- 
tion was effectually maintained. At the same time the 
French carried on a very heavy cannonade against the 
whole line ; and made repeated charges of infantry and 
cavalry, which wei'c uniformly •repulsed, except that 
the fiirm-honse of La Haye Sainte was forced in one of 
them. Late in the evening, a desperate effort was 
made against the left of the British centre near that 
j)lace, which proiluced a very severe contest j and 
for a time it appeareil dubious whether tlie resist- 
ance could be persisted in, by troops which had been 
fatigued with the labours of the whole day, and were 
pressed by superior numbers. But the Prussians, who 
had themselves been attacked, and who experienced 
great difficulty in passing a defile between their posi- 
tion and that of the British, began at length to an- 
nounce themselves by the fire of their cannon, and by 
the precipitate retreat of the French on the flank. Wel- 
lington seized the moment, and advanced his whole 
line of infantry, supported by the cavalry and artillery. 
The French were presently driven from every point of 
their position on the heights, and fled in the utmost 
confusion, leaving on ^le field ^out 150 pieces of 
cannon with their ammunition. They were pursued 
by the victors till, long after dark ; when the British, 
exhausted ygith fatigue, halted, and the further pursuit 
was comnftMed to the Prussians! ThO task was well 
performed, and nothing could be more complete than 
the discomfiture of the routed army, of which the 
remains, consisting of about 40,00^, partly without 
arms, and carrying with them no more than 27 pieces 
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out of theii; numerous artiHery, ’made their retreat 

• through Charleroi. Such, in its main circumstances, 
,was t//e Bqitk q/' Waterloo, which will ever be memor- 
able in English history, as affording one of the noblest 
proofs upon record, of British valour, and of the talents 
of a great national commander, as well as being in its 
effects decisive of a most momentous contest, in which 
the j'Jeace of all Europe was at stake. Such a victory 
was necessarily purchased at a high cost; and no action 
of the long war returned so bloody a list of British offi- 
cers. Two generals and ^bnr colonels tell on the field, 
and nine generals and five colonels were among the 
wounded ; of inferior officers, in both, there was a full 
proportion. The killed, wounded, and missing, of non- 
commissioned officers and privates, British and Hanove- 
rian, were stated at between and 1S,00(). 

Buonaparte, when he found that all was lost, hast- 
ened back to Paris. Assembling his council, it is af- 
firmetl that he proposed proclaiming himself ilmtator, in 
which he was supported by his brother Li(meni but 
that several members declared it as their opinion, that 
in the present temper of tlie public there was no pro- 
bability that it would be acceded to. It is further 
asserted, that M. de la Fayette, being made acquainted 
with what was agitating, repaired immediately to the 
chamber of representatives, and procured certain reso- 
lutions to be carried, by which its sittings were de- 

• dared permanent, all attempts for its dissolution were 
pronounced treasonable, and the ministers of state 
were invited to come to the hall of assembly for 
the purpose of deliberation. The chamber of peers 
passed a similar resolution of permanence. After 
some vaccination, Buonaparte perceiving that he was 
no longer the object of public confidence, issued a de- 
cliffation, in which, offering himself “ a sacrifice to the 
hatred of the enemies of France,” he affirmed that his 
political life was terminated, and proclaimed his son 
Emperor, under the title of Napoleon H. This abdi- 
cation was accepted by the chambers, but the positive 
nomin^^tion of his ion for a successor was eluded; and 
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a commission was appointed to repair to tlie.allicd armies 
with proposals for peace. 

The victors, however, had formed a determination of 
treating only under the walls of Paris ; and both the 
commanders entered the Frencli territory on tJie 2 1st. 
From Malplaquet tJie Duke of Wellington addressed 
a proclamation to the people of France, announcing 
that he had entered the country, not as an enemy, 
except of the usurper, the foe of the human race, with 
whom there could be neither peace nor truce ; but to 
enable them to throw off the, yoke by which they were 
oppressed. On the 23d, he sent a detachment against 
Cambray, which was taken by escalade with little loss ; 
and Louis X VIII. soon after removed from Ghent to that 
city. The two armies continued their progress to the 
capital and on the 28th, the Prussian advanced-guard 
was attacked at Villars Coteret, but on the coming 
uj) of the main body, the assailants were repulsed with 
loss. W^ington crossed the Oise on the 29th, and 
50th, anIpBlucher passed the Seine at St. Germaine, 
the plan being to invest Paris on two sides. The 
heights about the city were strongly fortified, and it 
was defended by 40 or 50,000 troops of the line and 
guards, beside national guards, tiralleurs, and Parisian 
volunteers. Blucher met with, considerable opposition 
in establishing himself op the left of the Seine, but at 
length he succeeded; and Paris being now exposed' 
on its most vulnerable side, with a communication 
opened between the two blockading armies, a request 
came for the cessation of- hostilities- for the purpose of 
a convention. This was concluded on July 3d, be- 
tween Prince Blucher and the Duke of Wellington on 
the one part, and the Prince of Eckmuhl (Davoust) on 
the other, and was declared to refer mermy to military 
questions, withoiit touching any- that were poUticU. 
By its conditions, the Frtmch army was on the follow- 
ing day Utecoiumence its march for the Loire, and was 
complqiff!^ in evacuate Paris within three days; all the 
forti&^^sts round' the city, and (finally its barriers, 
were^ be given upj the duty of.:JP^ris was to be per- 
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formed by th^ national guards and the municipal gen- 
ilarmerie; public property was to be respected, with 
' the exception of what related to war j private persons 
and property were also to be respected ; and all indi- 
viduals continuing in the capital were to enjoy their 
rights and liberties, without being called to account, either 
for the^ situations they may have held, or as to their con- 
duct or political opinions. This last clause is worthy of 
observation, because it was afterwards adduced in the 
trial of an eminent state-criminal, as a promise of ge- 
neral amnesty. . 

I'liis military convention efiected no more than placing 
Paris in the hands of the allies; and it left a considerable 
army of French regulars at liberty to act as future cir- 
cumstances should dispose them, besides a number of 
others in the field under separate leaders, or in garrisons 
on the frontiers. It was therefore necessary, in order 
to bring the country into that state of submission which 
was thought essential for securing the peace of Europe, 
that the whole stipulated force of the confederate 
powers should be brought into action. No time was 
lost in marching the armies of Austria and llussia to 
the frontiers of France, and commencing military ope- 
rations. Although no adequate force could be.opposed 
to their advance, yet resistance was occasionally made, 
which was productive of bloodshed ; and the peasantry 
of Alsace in particular displayedgreat animosity against 
tlic Austrian invaders, for which they were severely 
chastised. 

At Paris, the chambers continued their sittings after 
the signature of the convention, and acted as if they 
were invested with the sovereignty of the nation. That 
of (\>presentatives distinguished itself by the indepen- 
deui spirit of its votes and declarations; but the pre- 
sence of foreign troops, and the declaration of the 
ministers of the allies or their resolution to place Louis 
XVIII. on the throne of France, soon brought this show 
of popular authority to a close. The chambers were 
shut by order of tha commander of the national guard ; 
and on July 8th King re-entered* his capital. 
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Its military* positions, however, were all occupied by the 
allied troops ; and it was under their safeguard that the 
royal government was restored, and the white cockade 
resumed its honours. 

Buonaparte, who had entirely withdrawn from the 
public scene, was now occupied with the care of his own 
safety, and it was his plan to gain a sea-port whence he 
might embark for America. On July 3d, he arrived at 
Rochefort escorted by a general, and for some days re- 
sided at the house of the prefect, watching an opportu- 
nity for escape by means of vessels in waiting. The 
port, however, was closely blockaded by English cruizcrs ; 
and after some ineffectual attempts to elude their vigi- 
lance, he detennined at length to throw himself upon 
British protection. On the 15th, having previously sent 
a flag of truce to the Bellerophon man of war. Captain 
Maitland, he went off with his suit and baggage in a 
brig, and was conducted to that ship, and taken on 
board. Upon the intelligence of this event, it was de- 
termined by the confederate sovereigns that he slioulti 
be conveyed as a state prisoner to the small island of 
St. Helena in the southern Atlantic, an appendage to 
the British empire, there to be kept under the strictest 
guard. .The Bellerophon, accordingly, made sail to 
Torbay, where the dangerous captive was transferred to 
the Northumberland, Captain Sir G. Cockburn, with a 
few of his most attached adherents, and the ship soon 
after proceeded on her voyage. 

Having thus brought to a conclusion the naiTative of 
that incident which ruled the principal events of the 
year, it will be proper to look back, and give a summary 
view of the contemporary transactiims which were taking 
place in other parts. these, the circumstances which 

put a period to the fortune of Buonaparte’s former coin- 

E anion in arms, his brother by alliance, and one of the 
ings of^. creation, claim the first notice,- as consider- 
ately c^^^ted with his own fate. 

lyi^been mentioned that the King of Naples, Joa- 
chii^faurat, had formed an alliance with the Emperor 
\of .^stria in consequence of the union of their interests 
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at the tirae»when tire Austri&n arms werd engaged in 
’ the north of Italy against those of the French viceroy, 
.Eugene Beauharnois. This treaty was attended with a 
suspension of the hostilities which the English court, 
as allies of the King of Sicily, had carried on against 
him. (/Ontiding in these favourable events, Joachim, 
who possessed all the ambition of a soldier of fortune, 
but without political wisdom, advanced a body of troops 
towards Rome for the purpose of possessing hinjself of 
au additional share of the territories of the church. He 
seems al«o to have had* other projects in view, but 
vague and immature j and he was perpetually fluctuat- 
ing between natural attachment to the cause of his 
old master and relation, and the prudence of joining 
the ]<arty which now appeared superior. The uncer- 
tainty of his conduct had rendered him an object of 
suspicion ; and it was obviously contrary to the general 
systc m of the allied sovereigns to recognize among their 
body, one who had obtained a crown by the expulsion 
of the hereditary possessor. Sensible of a disposition 
to his prejudice, he complained to the congress of 
Vienna that tlic King of France had delayed to ac- 
knowledge him ; and indeed it afterwards appeared 
that Talleyrand had proposed to the English ministry a 
joint attack upon him. Previously to Buonaparte’s at- 
tempt, it is c<^rtain that a close correspondence sub- 
sisted between Naples and Elba ; but it is dubious 
' whether Joachim was entrusted with the design of the 
landing in France. On the first intelligence of that 
event, he declared to his council an intention of remain- 
ing faithful to his alliance with Austria, and adhering 
do the system of the allies ; but when he was intbnned 
of Buonaparte’s reception at Lyons, he avowed that he 
considered his cause as his own, and demanded of the 
court of Rome a passage for two of his divisions through 
its territories. 

On March 19th, Joachim placed himself at the head 
of his troops which had advanced to Ancona, and pro- 
ceeding through the Marches to the Papal Legations, 
he attacked the Imperialists who were posted in his 
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way, and obliged them td retreat. ' The consequence 
was a declaration of war against him by Austria. He 
then addressed a proclamation to the Italians, calling . 
upon them universally to assert their independence, 
and free themselves, from the dominion of foreigners, 
and affirming that 80,000 Neapolitans, under the com> 
mand of tlieir King, were hastening to their aid. For 
some time his progress was successful. The Imperial 
general, Bianchi, retired before him to the Po, and he 
pushed on to Ferrara ; whilst on the other side of Italy, 
the Neapolitans entered Florence, and afterwards fol- 
lowed the retreating Austrians to Pistoia. These, how- 
ever, were the limits of his advance. His proclamation 
produced no effect; and the Imperialists, collecting 
their forces, soon became superior to Neapolitan an- 
tagonists. Ferrara was rescued, the country near the 
Po was recovered, and Joachim was compelled to a hasty 
retreat. A proposal for an armistice was rejected by 
the Austrian commander ; and after actions, in which 
some of the martial talents and vigour of Murat were 
displayed, but were ill seconded by his troops, the Nea- 
politan army was almost entirely broken up. Naples 
was invested by land, whilst an English naval force en- 
tered its .port, and forced a surrender of the ships of 
war and arsenal. On the 20th of May a convention was 
signed between the Neajsvolitan commanders, and those 
of Austria and England of which the abdication of 
Joachim, and the delivery of all the fortified places in 
the kingdom of Naples, with the exception of three that 
were then under blockade, were articles. Madame Mu- 
rat, who had taken refuge on board of an English man 
of war, was to be conveyed to Trieste. Naples was 
occupied b) the allies, who were joined by an arma- 
ment of English and Sicilians, and on June 17th, 
Ferdinand, King of the two Sicilies, re-entered t&at 
capital, amid the acclamations of the people. 

Murat made Ills escape to Toulon, where he re- 
mained, till apprehensions of insecurify led him to tfy 
his fortune in Corsica. He there <>btained a safe re- 
treat among the mountaineers, of whom he was cn- 
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abled to engage a body in* his service, * consisting of 
those who had been in his pay at Naples. Tired at 
length of his situation, he took the desperate measure 
of embarking in some small vessels for an attempt on 
the Neapolitan coast. With two of these he reached 
the Ulterior Calabria on October 8th, and landed with 
thirty followers. Proceeding to a village, he attempted 
to raise the pfeople in his favour, by addressing them as 
their King. The effect, however, was tliat of bringing 
upon him the whole anned population ; and being sur- 
rounded on his retreat* to the sea-coast, after a sharp 
action, his whole party were killed or taken prisoners. 
Among the prisoners was Murat himself, who was im- 
mediately ti ied by a military commission, and, with his 
associates, was condemned to be shot. 'Plie sentence 
wa'- [)ui in execution on the 1.0th ; and thus was termi- 
nated the career of a man, who had been elevated to a 
situation for which he was no otherwise qualified tlian 
by possc'ssing the talents of a brave soldier. 

Ill this year w'as completed that important measure in 
the general system of Europe, the union of the 
Seventeen Provinces of the Low (’ountries under one 
government. The steps leading to this event left no 
doubt in the preceding year of the intentions of the 
coalesced powers on this head ; and a letter from the 
Prince of Orange, as soveitfign of Holland, to the 
secretary of state at Brussels, dated February 523d, an- 
nounced tliat by the unanimous consent of Austria, 
Russia, England, France, and Prussia, all those pro- 
vinces of Belgium which had formerly been under the 
.dominion of the fu*st of tliese powers, v\ ith the ex- 
ception* of some portions of Limburg and Luxemburg, 
had been placed under his sovereignty. In consequence 
of rhis great accession of territory, which gave him a 
high rank among the secondary European powers, he 
assumed tlie regm title. 

The re-possession of the supreme authority in France 
by Buonaparte was an event peculiaiiy threatening to 
the stability of thi^ Belgian throne; since it could not 
be.doubtea that if he should succeed in fixing himself 

* HU ^ 
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in the iinpeiM seat, the earliest (Employment of the 
JFrench arms would be to regain the preponderance of 
the nation in the Netherlands. The most * vigorous 
efforts were therefore made to resist invasion on that 
quarter. Belgian troops were 'sent to join those of the 
allies, and the Hereditary Princes, of Orange received an 
honourable wound in the conflict with which the French 
hostilities commenced. The deliverance of Brussels 
from imminent danger was the immediate result of the 
victory of Waterloo ; and the great changes of which it 
was the instrument secured themew kingdom of Belgium 
from all external hazard. 

A committee appointed to draw up a constitution for 
the kingdom presented its report to the sovereign in 
July, which being atterwai'ds laid before a special 
assembly of the States-general of the United Nether- 
lands, was unanimously accej)ted. It contains a ])lan 
of limited and hei editary monarchy, with all the safe- 
guards of public and private Jibirty which experience 
has sanctioned in such a government. One obvious 
difficulty in effecting a coalescence of the whole Nether- 
lands into one state arose from the very different senti- 
ments respecting religion prevalent in the two great 
portions of the country, and which had indeed ])roduced 
their first separation. 'I'he Seven Dutch Provinces, to 
their Protestant establislfcnent, had joined a system of 
general toleration, to which they had been in great 
measure indebted for their prosperity, and which was 
fundamental in their political system. The Ten 
Flemish Provinces, on the contrary, had adopted in its 
extreme the intolerant principle of the Roman catholic 
church, of which they were regaixled as some of the 
most bigoted members f and the innovations of the 
Emperor Joseph in this point were among the chief 
grievances copiplained of under his government. Thmr 
long annexation to France had probably made a change 
in Uic scions of the public in general ; but the high 
clerg|g||i^ayed both by thdr interests and their pre- 
judid^ppear to have retained th|^ former prepos- 
sess]^^. Of this, an extraordihary proof was given by 

15 
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an address 'from certain prelates to the King of the 
Netherlands, dated July 28th. In this piece it was 
• affirmed, ‘that the equal favour and protection to all 
religions promised by the new constitution, was incon- 
sistent with the- asstirances of his Majesty that the 
establishment and privileges of the catholic church 
should be preserved, and incompatible with the funda- 
mental principles of that church. The King was 
further admonished, that such a regulation must sooner 
or later alienate the hearts of his subjects in those pro- 
vinces “ with whom, attachment to the catholic faith is 
stronger and more lively than in any other country in 
Euro])e.” It does not, however, appear that this re- 
monstrance produced any change in the system of 
toleration wliich had been resolved upon ; and a sub- 
sequent royal ordinance professed to provide only for 
tli<‘ security and freedom of the catholic church, without 
investing it with any exclusive authority. In September 
the ceremonial of the King’s inauguration took place at 
Brussels, with every mark of general satisfaction. On 
this occasion, the principal ecclesiastic of the cathedral 
of St. Gudulc addressed a discourse to the King, entirely 
free from the prelatic sentiments above mentioned, and 
claiming for the catholic religion no more thkn the pro- 
tection guaratUeed by the constitution. 

The necessity of Icvying'^i heavy war-tax on the 
Belgian states produced some? differences in the chamber 
of representatives, at their autumnal session, but sudh 
only as may always be expected in a free assembly 
agitated by contending interescs ; and nothing occurred 
I to the end of the year materially to cloud the prospects 
\affbrded by a government wise!}' planned and pru- 
dently administered. 

, The close of the war in which the British empire has 
. bc,en engaged during all the later years of this reign, 
being regarded as the proper termination of these 
Annals, it will not be attempted to fill up the narrative 
of the current year in the same manner as if the subject 
was still pending.*' A very concise record of the remain- 
ing events of the year is therefore all that will be at- 
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tempted for the completion of the voluine and the 
work. 

The signature in Europe of a peace between Great 
Britain and the United States of America, whicli took 
place in the preceding T)ecembcr, could" not restrain the 
progress of military operations which had been planned 
on the supposition of a continued war; and the vicinity 
of New Orleans, in the last week of 1814 and the begih- 
ning of 1815, was the theatre of a sanguinary contest. 
A British army collected for an attack on that town was 
disembarked on December 23dj and repulsed with loss 
in an assault by an American force. Sir Edward Pak- 
enham taking the chief command, on the 2.5th advanced 
to a position within six miles of New Orleans, where 
the American main body was descried strongly posted 
behind a canal, with their right resting upon tiie 
Mississippi, and their left touching a thick wood. Several 
days were passed in mutual j)reparations, till, on January 
8tli, the British army was formed for a general attack 
on the enemy’s line. It was intended that this should 
be preceded -by carrying a flanking battery of the 
Americans ; for which purpose, a detached force under 
Colonel Thornton had crossed the river in the night, in 
order to proceed along its right bank. Some unex- 
pected difficulties retardeji^the execution of this part of 
the plan, so that, although it finally .succeeded, the 
effect of its co-operation was lost ; and when the main 
attack took place, a galling and destructive fire was im- 
mediately opened from every point of tlie American 
line. In the midst of it. General Pakenham, while 
advancing to animate his men, was struck by two shots, 
one of which proved alnaost instmtly fatal. Generals-, 
Keane and Gibbs were at the same time carried off 
wounded, the latter mortally ; and the sight so muck 
disheartened the troops, that they fell back in great 
confusion;^ Their retreat was checked by the advance 
of the res^e ; but nothing further could be attempted;.- 
and thg^;enterprize, which seems to . have been con- 
ducted; ^th more ' courage than. Judgment, terminated 
in the loss of about. 2000 killed, wounded, and 
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prisoners, of oflSceVs and privates. Tlie* whole army 
was soon after re-embarked, with their artillery, ammu- 
nition, and stores, leaving a few of the most danger- 
ously M'ounded to the care of the enemy. 

The concluding action of the war was tlie capture ©f 
Mobille by Admiral Cochrane and General Lam- 
bert, which, being wholly unable to resist the British 
force, capitulated on Februaiy 11th.- 

The naval contest between the two countries was 
closed by a triumph over one of the most formidable of 
the American commanders, who, however, incurred no 
loss of honour on the occasion. A British squadron, 
consisting of a man of war and three frigates, stationed 
off the coast of New York, in order to prevent the 
United States ship President, Commodore llccatur, and 
other vessels at Staten Island, from putting to sea, des- 
cried, on January 15th, the President attempting to get 
out, and commenced a general chacc. After a run of 
many hours, the Endymion . frigate. Captain Porter, 
came up with the President, and lui action ensued, 
which was maintained with great vigour on both sides 
for two hours and a half. The Endymion’s sails being 
then cut from the yards, the American got a-head; 
but at length, the Pomone coming up witli her, and 
firing a few shots. Commodore Decatur hailed to say 
he had struck. The loss ofi^nen was considerable in 
both the contending vessels, but by much the greatest on 
boai'd tlie President. This ship was a frigate of the large 
American size, and had on board about 490 persons. 

The parliamentary transactions of this year were not 
very important, for almost cveiy other interest was ab- 
tsorbed in that produced by the great changes going on . 
Ill France, and these were scarcely completed, before tlie 
jingle session of parliament came to a close. Topics, 
indeed, were brought to discussion, which for the time 
excited considerable attention j but a summary account 
of what was really effected in parliament may be com- 
prized in a small space. 

A resumed consideration of the corn laws having been 
resolved upon, notwithstanding the check given tp farther 
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proceedings Jn the last seWpn, on Tebruaty 17th the 
Kight Honourable Frederick Robipson moved for a 
committee of the whole House of Commons upon the . 
subject. This, being agreed to, he produced nine seve- 
nd resolutions, of wliich the most important related to 
the fixing of an average price of grain, at which free 
importation was to be pennitted, and below which it 
was to be prohibited. The proposed price for wheat, 
which regulated the rest, was 80s. per quarter. A bill 
framed upon these resolutions was then introduced, 
which in its passage through both Houses encountered ' 
much opposition, various efforts being made, to lower 
the importing standard ; but it was carried into a law 
by great majorities. The passions of the populace in 
the metropolis being excited by the apprehension of 
an immediate advance in the price of' bread as the con- 
sequence, tumidts ensued, which for two or three days 
bore a serious aspect, and were not quelled without 
military aid. In the result, however, the bill proved 
entirely ineflicacious ; for an unusual plenty of grain 
in the three kingdoms reduced the price far below tliat 
staiidm d, and left the agricultural part of the commu- 
nity to struggle with distresses which continued through- 
out the yeiK. 

A bili brought in by the lord chancellor for the in- 
troduction of trial jjy jurykiu civil causesrinto the juris- 
prudence of Scotland, and which was generally accept- 
able in that country, passed into a law. The noble and 
learned mover wished that the measure could have been 
carried farther than was attempted by tins bill, which 
left it optional with the judges whether to grant such a . 
trial in each case ; but he hoped that at no distant pe- / 
riod a furtlier extension of ♦the principle would be con- ( 
curredin. , 

An act passed, on the motion of the chancellor of the 
exchequerwfor continumg the restriction of cash pay- 
ments hank of England till July I8I6. 

TheJHding of Buonaparte in France produced a 
messa||^fom the Prince Regent to bpfh Houses of 
Parii^ent on May SSd, in which it was mentioned. 
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that in consequencfe of this event, his Rrfyal Highness, 
had judged it necessary to enter into engagements with 
,his allies for preventing the revival of a system incom* 
patible with the peace and independence of Europe, and 
..^hat he relied upon the support of. parliament in all the 
nie^ures which would be found reejuisite. Various, do- 
cuments were then laid before both Houses relative to 
the subject, and the message being afterwards taken 
into consideration, corresponding addresses were carried 
by great majorities. When the subsidies to the allies 
were under discussion in*the House of Coinmons, Lord 
Castlereagh moved for a grant of five millions to make 
good, the engagements entered into with the sovereigns 
of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, which, on a division, 
was carried by 160 votes to 17. It may be here ob- 
served, that in the. various debates relative to the re- 
newal ol‘ war with France, in consequence of the re- 
possession of its throne by Buonaparte, the sense of 
both Houses was strongly expressed iii favour of that 
measure, not only by the usual supporters of ministry, 
but by some who habitually acted with the opposition : 
of the latter may be mentioned Lord Grenville in the 
House of Lords, and Mr. Grattan in thatoffhe Commons. 

It had been the intention of the chancellor of the 
exchequer, in the beginning of the year, ^o take off the 
unpopular property t.ix, and .•aifbstitiite such new duties 
as would be necessary to provide for the still heavy de- 
mands on the public purse ; but his plans were entirely 
deranged by the change of circumstances ; and he 
opened his budget on June 14t!i, by expressing his re- 
gret thkt events had rendered it necessary for him to 
wroj)ose that provision should be made for the prosccu- 
of a war on the most extensive scale, whilst the 
country was yet labouring under the burthens thrown 
ou it by a former contest. Besides, therefore, the con- 
tinuance of the property and other war taxes, and the 
.imposition of new duties, it was found necessary to 
raise 45 and a half millions by two loans, in order to 
supply the prodigious sum of very nearly 80 millions 
required from Great Britain, exclusive of the Irish pro- 
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. portion of more than nine millions and tliree>quarters, 
and a vote of credit of six millions. 

A matrimonial connection was in this ye.ar formed by. 
a member of the royal family, rendered remai’kable by its 
immediate consequences, and which may possibly here- 
after influence tlie succession to the crown. The Duke 
of Cumberland, the fifth of his Majesty’s sons, having 
married in Germany the relict of the Prince Salms 
Braunfels, a daughter of the Duke of Mecklenburg 
Strelitz, and niece of the Queen of England, it was 
thought necessary, in order that the mamage should 
become vaUd in this country, that the nuptial ceremony 
should be repeated in England. This being performed 
in the month of June, the Prince Regent delivered a 
message to parliament, informing the two Houses of the 
circmnstance, with his own consent, and requesting a 
provision for the married pair suitable to their rank. 
In the debate on this subject in the House of Commons, 
besides other objections to the purpose of the message, 
it was affirmed, without contradiction, that the Queen 
was so much dissatisfied with the union, as to declare 
that the bride would not be admitted at her court. 
The conclusion of repeated divisions on the bill intro- 
duced in fcorrespondence with the message, was its re- 
jection by 126 votes to 125 j a strikingproof of a moral 
feeling influencing that'iiousc, apart from political or 
party considerations. 

Parliament was prorogued on July 11th by a speech 
from the throne, chiefly consisting of a recapitulation 
of the extraordinary events on the continent, which had 
terminated so much to the glory of the allied arms, but 
which, it was said, had left a sta"" e of affairs in which jt 
was. necessary that there should be no relaxation in 
our exertions till those arrangements were completed, 
whereby a prospect of permanent peace and security 
shoukliK afforded to Europe: The state of things 
hed^B^ed to will be cursorily noticed, after some 
fd ^^ m occurrences relative to this country have been 
.c^^emorated. 

Ta the latter part q£ 1814,-' disputes between thq 
go:([eratnent in jSengal> and the state of Nepaul, 
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concerning lioundaries, had broken out into open hos- 
tility, andvarious unsuccessfid' attempts had been made 
by the British arras against the Fort of Kaliiiiga, in one 
of which, the brave commander. General Gillespie, lost 
hisjife. The fort was at length evacuated by its gar- 
rison ; and a series of warlike operations was carried on 
for some months between the two contending powers in 
the mountainous districts intei'posed between them, the 
detail of which is intolligible and interesting only to- 
those who have obtained a knowledge of tlic country. 
The fortune of the war was various, and the Nepaulese 
showed themselves no contemptible antagonists ; the 
final result, however, under the conduct of General 
Oehterlony, w'as the surrender of the Gorkah or Ne- 
paiilese commander-iii-chiefj and a convention by which 
tile whole tract of border-land in dispute was ceded to 
the hbiglish East India Company. 

In the Island of Ceylon, a revolution was effected by 
tlie Britisli arms, which put an end to the singularly 
divided dominion of that country, and rendered it entirely 
a British possession. From the time of the unfortunate 
termination of the attack on the King of Candy in 
1803, that sovereign had carried on occasionaljiostilities 
against the British frontier and the people under the 
protection of its government, i^d had also exercised the 
most oppressive tyranny upon his own subjects. His 
cruelties at length became so atrocious, that it was de- 
termined by the British governor and xommander-in- 
chiefj Lieutenant-General Brownrigg, to assist the na- 
tives in throwing off the yoke ; and early in the year 
an expedition to the interior of the island was under- 
;;ikeii by the British troops. They advanced in several 
tkvi’dons, none of which had any other obstacles to 
encounter than those of the roads and weather, all the 
Adigars or nobles being ready to join them as soon as 
their families were in a state of safety. Candy, the 
capital, was entered by a detachment on Februaiy 
1 1th and was found entirely deserted. The King had 
taken to flight w^h a small number of his Malabar'ad- 
/herents, and on the l£^h was surrounded and taken 
prisoner by his own subjects, who gave maA of 
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detestation of a tyrant. A solemn coflference was 
afterwards held between the British governor and the 
Candian Adigars and principal chiefs, at which a treaty 
was unanimously agreed upon, whereby thp govern- 
ment of the King of Great Britain was established inj^f* 
Candian territories. A proclamation was then issued, 
declaring the deposition of the Rajah or King, on the 
ground of having forfeited all claims, to bis title and 
power by his “ liabitual violation of the most sacred 
duties of a sovereign and his family and relatives, in 
the ascending and descending line, were also for ever ex- 
cluded from the throne, together with the whole Mala- 
bar race. By other articles, the religion of Boodh was 
established, all bodily torture and mutilation was 
abolished, and no capital execution was permitted with- 
out warrant from the British governor. Such was the cha- 
racter and ])rinciplc of this remarkable Indian revolution. 

The British arms, which had been so efficaciously 
employed to support the Bourbon sovereignty in France, 
were not less serviceable to the sanje cause in the 
French West India islands. The intelligence of 
Buonaparte’s 1 success excited the same enthusiasm in 
his favour among the troops posted in those colonies, as 
his appearance had done in those of France. At Mar- 
tinico, the governor Count de Vaugirard, who remained 
unshaken in his loyalty the King, found it necessary 
to anticipate an open revolt, by releasing from their ob- . 
ligations such of the military officers as desired it, at 
the same time informing them that they must quit the 
island, and that an attempt to raise the standard of re- 
bellion would be resisted by force. This event, how- 
evei', would probably have taker place, had not Sir 
James J.eith, commander of the British troops in tli(lp 
Leeward Islands, sent a timely aid to Martinico, which, 
by occu pan g all the strong positions, held the disaffected 
under ifllHroul. Almost the whole &f ftie French troops 
were ^ipFwards permitted to depart, unarmed. 

Injpiadaloupe the contest was much more serious. 
Thefl^val of a vessel from France in June, was the 
sim^^f an insurrectioh'in which both the military ancL 
cit^fll declared for Buonaparte. The governor. Ad- ' 
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miral Qount.de Linois, after having, for the sake of ap> 
' pearancc, undergone an ariest, issued a proclamation ac- 
quainting 4he people with the success of Buonaparte, 
and recognizing him as Emperor. General Boyer con- 
curred in the measure, and the revolution was declared 
With- enthusiastic acclamations. The British com- 
mander-in-chief, however, did not hesitate to undertake 
the task of reducing the insurgents ; and as soon as 
the affairs of Martinico were settled, he collected all 
the disposable foi'ce of the British islands, and in con- 
juncticm with Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Durham, ef- 
fected a landing on Guadaloupe in August. A series 
of operations, conducted with equal vigour and ability, 
brought the insurgents to a capitulation, by which the 
French governor and general, the troops of the line, 
and the militia still in arms, were to be sent to P’rance 
as piisoners of war to the Duke of Wellington, all the 
forts, magazines, &c. iu the island were delivered up 
to the British troops, and all private arms were to bo 
surrendered. The spirit of revolt was not, however, 
entirely subdued, and a desultory war was carried on 
late in the year by some French deserters who had 
taken refuge in the woods. 

We now return to the great theatre of*p]uropcan 
politics. 

Louis XVIII. had resume'i"a crown under circum- 
stances which rendered it truly a crown of thorns. 
Seeing himself entirely in the hands of foreign troops, 
as his guardians, and only the nominal sovereign of a 
country distracted by party, and in a state of perpetual 
irritation from a sense of fdlcn greatness ayd present 
subjugation, it is no wonder that his measures were at 
first fluctuating, and that his councils underwent fre* 
(|u( nt change. To the historians of France must be 
left a narrative of political events, highly interesting to 
the speculatist, and still in the course of operation ; no 
more will here be attempted than to bring to a close 
^he aiflurs of the countiy as immediately influenced by 
the allied arms. 

, . Some of the pr^icipal towns in France which had 
been held out by their military coramaoders were at 
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Itaigth brought to Submit; and the 'French army Iteelf, 
l^at dangerous engine of power in any hand, was 
finally dissolved, to be replaced by a new ‘one upon 
national principles. The confidence gradually acquired 
by the court was displayed by the trial and execution, 
of Marshal Ney, perhaps the first soldier left in' the 
•country.r The public discontent was however greatly 
aggravated by an act of resumption exercised by the 
allies; that of entirely stripping the museum the 
Louvre of all those fruits of conquest which bad ren- 
dered it the repository of the most famous works of 
art in Europe, and restoring them to their original pro- 
prietors. After a long and anxious suspensei' the 
congress of Vienna made public the conditions upon 
which France was permitted to keep her station in the 
European community. By treaties and conventions 
signed at Paris, November 20th, an indemnity to the 
allied powers for their exertions occasioned by the 
enterprize of Buonaparte was imposed upon that 
country, consisting partly in cessions of territory, and 
partly in pecuniary payments. For the first, certain 
alterations in the frontier between France and Belgium, 
the Upper Rhine, and the vicinity of Geneva, were, 
prescribed, not considerable in extent, but important 
in point of situation: For the second, an assessment 
was made of 700 milllbas of francs, to be divided 
among the allies, and defrayed by modes and at periods , 
specified in a separate convention. In order to retain 
a powerful hold upon the, French nation during a 
future period of probation, seventeen of its towns on 
the frontiers of French Flanders, Champagne, Lorrain, 
and were to be occupiecht for a term not ex- 

ceeding five years, but which cifrcUmstances mighft 
redute to three, by a body of allied troops nOt greater 
that 150,000 meUj'to be maintsaned by France. Such 
was the bitter cup of humiliation to be drained bv that 
country, after so many triumphs over her neighbours, 
enjbted with so little moderation. . . 

final settletn^nt of Eutoto' by' the congress was 
not 'atithentic^y debldted in w bdnixe of mis year 
but to those of its d^rtninaftdiis which have' been ^ 
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already mentioned as oarried’ into eflbct, tsoine others 
■ may be added. The King of‘ Saxony, notwithstanding 
his remonstrances, was compelled to 'submit to that pri- 
. vation of' territory which was inflicted on him for being 
the Iasi adherent of the Trench Emperor, and wliicJi was 
•to form iin hideynnit^ to Prussia. It was put in execution 
in May, aiid the acquisitions by the King of Prussia 
were expressed in the new titles lie assumed, of Duke 
of Saxony, Landgrave of Thuringia, Margrave of both 
Lusatias, and Count of Jlenneberg. About the same 
time he re-entered into tlie jiosscssion of his former 
Polish jirovinces, consisting of the Grand Duchy of 
Posen, the cities and territories of Dantzic and Thoi u, 
and the circles of C.'ulm and Michclan. He also ob- 
tained the annexation of Swedish Pomerania. The 
Polish senate at Warsaw bad been previously ac([uainted 
by the Emjicror iViexander with the decision of the 
congr.; is respecting that part of Poland which was to 
bo nnitctl to the llussian empire, but with the preserva- 
tion of its own constitution; and on tliis event Alex.- 
andcr took the title of King of Poland. 

The future tranquillity of Germany was provided for 
by a solemn act of confederation, signed at Vienna in 
June by its sovereigns and free cities, including the 
iMuperor of Austria and the King of Prussia, f'or those 
of their possessions fbrmejly 'jj>pertaining to the Gei- 
nian empii’c ; the King of Denmai’k for Holstein ; and 
‘the King of the Netherlands for Luxemburg. The 
afiiiirs of the confederation arc to be managed by a 
general assembly or diet composed of representatives of 
all the states ; and a variety of regulations arc made 
for the prcseiwation of internal peace, and for resist- 
ance to foreign attacks. If this confederacy remains 
firmly united, and acts up to its declared principles, it 
ni.'i v be a powerf'ul preservative against the I’cnewal of 
those wars, domestic and foreign, of which Germany 
has so often been the cause and the victim. 

Such have been the mutations of past years, that 
nothing can be regarded as more hazai’dous than pre- 
ilictiou ; and a time in which all Europe is swarming 
yOL. II. * H H S & I I 
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with men irtured to the trade of anns, and the military 
profession occupies tlie highest rank and credit in 
society, may appear peculiarly unfavourable to the 
expectation of permanent tranquillity. Yet there are 
other considerations which may perhaps justify the 
hope, that the close of the year 1815 will prove a more 
auspicious era in the history of Europe, than that of 
any of the temporary suspensions of arms which have 
preceded it. These are, the absolute inability for re- 
newed projects of ambition to which the power most 
active and successful in disturbing the peace of the 
world has been reduced; and the experienced efficacy of 
a combination of nearly co-equal potentates, to restrain 
the dangerous predominancy of any single one, an;! 
suppress, in their origin, attempts for aggrandizement 
by violence and injustice. It may be added, that tlie 
burdens of war have pressed so heavily upon all the 
bclligorent states, that an interval of rej)ose apj)ears 
essentially necessary to place them in the condition of 
wielding with effect those fomiidable weapons which 
are left in their hands. All exhibit symptoms of exhaus- 
tion, and none more than that power to which the rest 
have so long been accustomed to look for unstinted 
resources. Great Britain has fought and paid for the 
general interests of Europe, till she has arrived at the 
summit of national glOoy. It has now become neciis- 
sary that her attention should be principally directed to 
the recovery of national prosperity. 


THE anticipations in which we ventured to indidfte 
on recording in our pages the paciHcation of* Paris, 

. have no^ been falsified by the event. Four years of* 
tranquillity liave now consolidated tlie general peace of 
Europe. The confederated potentates have judged it 
saf*o to withdraw tlieir armies of occupation from the 
territory of France; and the throne of Louis XVIII. 
appears to have acquired additional stability from a 
measure which has tlv'own him for support upon the 
affections of his people. 

Thus, the long sericlis of transactions, military and 
political, arising out of the memorable Frencli revolution, 
may be regarded as closed ; and no future historian of 
that event will find it necessary to pursue his narrative 
beyond the pea(‘e of Paris, unless to record tlic* resolu- 
tions of the assembled sovereigns at the conv'ention of 
Ai\ la Chapclle. 

Not only the part taken by Great Britain in the first 
war with rev olutionary France, but the rejiewal of hos- 
tilities after tlie peace of Amiens, was in great measure 
the result of the personal chaj^acter and individual will 
of George III. ; on which account it appeared desirable 
in the aiinals of his reign to carry on the Jiistory of this 
memorable contest to its termination, altliowgh the so- 
vereign, so far from being an agfcnt in its final develope- 
nient, was not even an inteftigent witness of the event. 
But a similar plea cannot be urged for pursuing further 
the course of European history. 

With respect to domestic affairs, the case is different : 
live monarch, even in liis deep seclusion, mjght still be 
in some measure regarded as ruling tlie destinies of 
Britain, through ministers originally of liis own appoint- 
jne?]: ; and a continued, though brief narrativ e of home 
5^ffa:^s will be required to bring us down to the period 
which, by closing the life and the afflictions of the aged 
so^ ereign, has rendered his character a fit subject for 
I he pen of history. 


1 1 2 
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Year of George III. & 57. 

'Parliament 4? 8c 5. 

Prince Regent*s Speech. — Motion respecting the Holy Alliance^ — Afo- 
tlon respecting the Spanish Regency and Cortes. — Army EsiimaUs. — 
Question of the Continuation of the Property Tax carried againsi 
Ministers . — War Mai Max repealed, — Distressed state of Agricul- 
ture . — Message to Parliament respecting the Marriage of the Princess 
Charlotte. — Motion resj)ecting the Resumption' of Cash Payments . — 
Question of Catholic Emancipation negatived, — Alien Bill. — (ywU 
List Expenditure. — Consolidation of the English and Irish E( che- 
quers. — Silver Coinage. — Budget. — Committee appointed for the 
Revision of the Statute Book. Prorogation of Parliament. — Em- 
barrassed state of the Country . — Disturbed state of the eastern Coun- 
M ties. — Insurrection in the Isle of Ely^ — Distress of the Iron Manu- 
facturers. — Petitions for Redress of Grievances and for Parlia- 
mentary Reform, — Spa-fields Meeting and Tumult. — Marriage of 
Princess Charlotte to the Prince of Saxe Colourg — of Princess 
Mary to th^ Duke of Gloucester. — Expedition against Algiers. 


On February 1st, parliament was opened by commis- 
sion; the speech delivered in the name of the Prince 
Regent was filled with the happiest auguries of return- 
ing prosperity. It congratulated the two houses not 
only on the restoration of the country to a state of pro- 
found peace, through the re-cstablishment of the throne 
of the Bourbons and the alliances contracted with all 
the confederated powers, but on the flourishing con- 
dition of the commerce, manufactures and revenue of 
the kingdom. The commons were also assured, that 
they might rely on the disposition of his royal higliness 
to co-operate in such measures of economy as should be 
foun.(f consistent with the security of the country and 
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the station which it’occupiccl in Europe. Copies of the 
treaties concluded were then laid before parliament. 

Lord Castlerea^h soon after made a motion, which 
was acceded to, for the erection of a naval monument 
in honour of the battle of Trafalgar, of Lord Nelson, 
and of the officers and seamen who lost their lives on 
that glorious occasion, — a counterpart to the resolution 
lately carried for a Waterloo monument, dedicated to 
the Duke of Wellington and the army. 

On February 9th, Mr. Brougham moved for the pro- 
duction of a copy of a Creaty entered into at Paris on 
September 26th, between the sovereigns of Austria, 
Russia and Prussia ; and which had received the sign 
manual of these potentates. By the tenor of this sin- 
gular document, which received the name of the Holy 
jAUiance, and was couched in the most devout and so- 
lemn language, the high contracting parties declared 
their resolution to take for their sole guide, both in their 
domestic administration and foreign relations, the pre- 
cepts of the holy religion of Christ their Saviour. In 
consequence, they bound themselves to the observance 
of three articles ; the first of which united them in a 
fraternity of mutual assistance, and in the common pro- 
tection of religion, peace and justice ; which in the 
second article was explained, to notify, that they re- 
garded themselves as delcgafed by Providence to govern 
three branches of one aJid the same Christian nation, 
of which the Divine Being, under his three characters, 
was the sole real sovereign ; the third article declared 
a readiness to receive into this holy alliance all the 
powers who should solemnly avow the sacred principles 
which had dictated it. Politicians were much per- 
,p1e\.'d to comprehend the meaning of an engagement 
«t oiice so vague and so serious, which appeared to bind 
th.j contracting parties to nothing more than as Chris- 
tiiiU princes they stood already pledged to observe ; 
and it was stated to have originated in a kind of enthu- 
hastic impression made upon the mind of tlie Etnperor 
Alexander, who had published a manifesto on tbe ^ub- 
' jeet, dated on Christmas-day. 

1 1 ? 
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Lord ( !astl'ereiigh resisted the production of this do- 
cument, although he admitted that the Prince Regent 
had been urged by a joint letter of the three .sovereigns 
to accede to it, and had in reply ex })ressed his satisfaction 
at the nature of the treaty, and given an assurance that 
the British government would not be one of the least 
disposed to act up to its principles. Subsequent events 
s(;em to indicate, that a resolution to support the au- 
thority of each other against .any revolutionary inove- 
inents among theii' own subjects was the time object of 
this mystical combination of piinces, veiled by so thick 
a mantle of religion. 

Another unsuccessful motion was brought forward 
by Mr. Brougham, for an address to the Prince Regent, 
“ humbly entreating liim to take into his gracious con- 
sideration the suflerings of the late Spanisli regency and 
Cortes ;• and representing, that the alliance at present 
subsisting between his royid highness and his catholic 
majesty affords the most favourable opportunity for in- 
terposing the good offices of Great Britain in their be- 
half with the weight that belongs to her and to the sen- 
timents of this House and of the people.” The speech 
of the mover served at least the purjiose of a historical 
narrative of the cruelties perpetrated by Ferdinand VI I. 
against the brave men who had contended for his 
crown, and a protest agdinst measures by which he had 
compromised the interests and in some degree the honour 
of the British nation 5 whilst the answer of Lord Ca.stle- 
reagh exhibited a temper decidedly hostile to the party in 
Spain called that of the Liberales,and a disposition to re- 
probate the invective so freely bestowed in this country 
on the conduct and character of his c'^tholic majesty. 

Tlie subject of armyestimaftes was productive ofwanu 
debates in both Houses. After a good deal of preliminaiy 
discussion, the secretary at war. Lord Palmerston, pro- 
posed for the year I8I6, im establishment for Great 
Britain and Ireland of 176,615 men, inclusive of the 
forces stationed in France, and of 30,480 men proposed 
to be (ftsbanded ; but exclusive of the regiments in the 
service of the East India company, of the foreign c^orps 
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ill British pay, and of tlic embodied mHitia. After 
being strongly contested in eveiy stage of their pro- 
gress, both this resolution and all the grants of money 
found'd upon the different items which it compre- 
hended, were carried by government ; but a respect 
for the general opinion out of doors, afterwards led mi- 
nisters to make some reductions on various articles of 
expence. The navy estimates were carried withoul; 
deduction, though not without debate. 

The continuation of* the property tax was opposed by 
numerous petitions to* parliament, wlpch continued 
pouring in from day to day, and which were enforced 
by numerous speeches, turning either upon the dis- 
tresses of the country, which rendered such an impost 
too grievous to be longer borne, or upon the breach of 
public faith involved in the renewal, during a time of 
peace, of what, at the period of its imposition, was 
universally regarded as a war-tax. At length, on 
March 18th, the question was decided by a petition 
presented by Sir William Curtis from the merchants, 
bankers and traders of the city of London, convened 
at the mansion-house, and supported by no less tlian 
2^2,000 signatures, among which appeared tlie names 
■ of many persons of the first respectability, a considerable 
proportion of whom, though original supporters of the 
tax, now united with theii’ fellflw-citizens in reprobating 
its contiimance. At the conclusion of a debate in 
which the voices of the speakers were drowned in im- 
patient cries of question, the division exhibited the fol- 
lowing numbers ; for the continuance of the tax 201, 
against it 238 — ^majority 37- 

Subsequently to this important defeat, the chancellor 
of i!ie exchequer surprised the House by voluntarily 
' tendering a resignation of the war-tax on malt. After 
being deprived, he said, of the principal resource on 
M'iiich he had calculated, he must of necessity have re- 
. oufsc to the money market, and it was of little import- 
mace that the amount of the malt duty should be added 
to the loan. 
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A motion by Mr. Weston for a ‘committee to take 
into consideration the distressed state of agriculture in 
the kingdom, was the means of exliibiting a' condition 
of that important Jnterest which excited throughout 
the countiy both commiseration and alarm ; but mi- 
nisters aj)peaj,’ed resolved to tuni ' a deaf ear to com- 
plaints wJiich they were perhaps aware tliat it was be- 
yorul tlieir power to redress ; and after a good deal of 
desultory speaking, which served no useful purptise, the 
sulnect was dropped. 

Un March I4th, a message 'from the Prince Regent 
announced the approaching marriage, with Ids consent, 
of his daughter, the Princess Charlotte Augusta, with 
his sei’cne highness Leopold George Frederic, Prince 
of Cobourg Saalfeld; and expressed his persuasion 
of the concurrence of the House in enabling him to 
make such provision on the occasion as might corre- 
spond with the dignity and honour of the country. It 
was subsequently proposed by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, and unanimously agreed to by the House, 
that an income of i 60, (XX) .should be settled on the 
illustrious pair ; of which .^10,000 was to form a sort 
of pri\’y purse lor her royal highness, and the remainder 
was to defray the domestic expeuces of the Prince of 
Cobourg ; this sum to be settled on them for their joint 
lives. 11’ the Prince of ‘Gobourg should die first, the 
whole to be continued to her royal highness; if he 
should be the survivor, tlie sum of .^'50,000 to be con- 
tinued to him. The allowance to the Princess from 
the civil list of a^S0,()00 a-year was to cease. A further 
sum of £6(),()00 was granted by way of outfit. 

Mr. Horner brought the subject the resumption 
of cash payments before tlu? House by a motion, sup- 
ported by a very learijed and able speech, for the ap- 
pointment of a select committee of inquiry. This 
motion was negatived, and the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer then introduced a bill for continuing the 
■re^ytions on bunk payments until the 5th of July 
181®, to which Mr. Horner in vain endeavoured to pro- 
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cure a declaration to be a})pendcd, importing that these 
restrictions should be no more renewed. 

The question of catholic emancipation w^as again dis- 
cussed at great length and with much earnestness in 
both Houses, on occasion of petitions from the catholics 
both of England and Ireland. Lord Castlcreagh sup- 
ported the bill brought in for their relief ; but it was 
opposed by Mr. Peel, the secretary for Ireland, and 
was linaUy negatived ip the House of Commons by 173 
to 141, and in the House of Lords by 73 against 69. 

Lord Castlercagh moted the repeal of the alien bill 
then in force, in order to the substitution of another, 
which was, in fact, only a rencAval of the alien bill 
passed two years before, ailer the peace of Paris. The 
act was strongly resisted by the gentlemen in opposi- 
tion, who regarded it as rather subservient to the po- 
licy of the French court, than called for by the circum- 
stances of England ; since it was to the former country 
alone that the residence here of the partisans of Buona- 
parte, — the class of emigrants against whom Lord 
Castlereagh admitted it to be aimed, — could be ima- 
gined to involve any inconvenience or danger. 

Motions for inquiry into the civil-list expenditure, 
and into the salaries of various public offices,* were suc- 
cicssfully resisted by the ministry ; but the latter pro- 
duced a close division bchveeh the two sides of the 
House ; the numlxu's were, for the motion 126, against 
it 169 — majority 43. 

The consolidation of the English and Irish exche- 
<juers, anti a new silver coinage, in which the denomi- 
nation of the coin was raised by a small seignorage, 
66 instead of 62 shillings being allowed to the pound 
troy, were tither measures of importance carried 
fhroi.gh the two Houses during this session. 

"^l iio budget for the year 1816 was thus stated by the 
cbaucellor of the exchequer: supfily, ^^'2.5,140,186; 
vv;iys and means, ^27,305,771 . Of the latter, six millions 
v ere to be advanced by the bank on bills, and three 
'uil lions more as a loan to the public at -Sper cent. 
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A great and useful work was coinmcnctd by a mo- 
tion of Earl Stanhope in the House of Lords, that the 
House should resolve itself into a committee, to consider 
of the best means of arranging the statute law of this 
comitry under distiftet and proper heads. At tlie 
suggestion of the Lord Chancellor, a select committee 
was preferred to one of the whole House ; and the reso- 
lution of the peers concerning the expediency of such 
an arrangement of the statute book as was proposed, 
was also agreed to by the House of Commons, with an 
amendment extending it to thd statutes of Scotiand and 
Ireland. 

Parliament was prorogued on July 2d, with a sgcecli 
from the Prince Regent, in which, after referring to 
the marriage of the Princess Charlotte with the, Prince 
of Saxe Cobourg, his royal highness mentioned, that he 
had given the royal assent to a marriage between his 
sister the Princess Mary and the Duke of Gloucester, 
the King’s nephew. Amongst other topics, reference 
was made to the measures which his royal highness had 
been under the necessity of adopting for the suppres- 
sion of tumults which had unfortunately arisen in some 
parts of the country, — ^measures, however, which he 
asserted fo have produced the most salutary effects. 
Whilst deep regret Avas expressed at the distresses 
which, at the close of a’iong war, circumstances had 
unavoidably entailed on many classes of his Majesty’s 
subjects, a confident reliance was declared on their 
public spirit and fortitude in struggling with difficulties 
which, it was hoped, would be found to have arisen from 
causes but of a temporary nature. 

The domestic situation jjf Great Britain during the 
year 1816, proved a strong contrast with the flattering 
picture of internal prosperity and happiness afforded 
by the speech of the Prince Regent on the opening of 
pailianicnt. It was soon discovered, that the mischiefs 
war of five-and-twenty years, which liad succes- 
jively extended its ravages or its influence over every 
kingdom of Europe, were not so speedily to be repaired 
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by a return ’to a stdte of peace. England especitdly, 
wliose happy exemption from the miseries attendant 
on the seat of warfare, added to a naval superiority 
which enabled her to maintain uninterrupted commerce 
with every friendly port, had rcinVered her least of any 
nation a sufferer from the protraction of hostilities, was 
doomed to experience inconveniences from their cessa- 
tion which appeared the more formidable because they 
had not been anticipated. The war itself liad been a 
customer to her various home manufactures to the 
amount of several millioTis annually ; the loss of which 
demand threw multitudes of artisans out of employ- 
ment, and reduced the prices of goods and of labour 
in general, with an alarming suddenness. The mono- 
poly of foreign trade, which she had long enjoyed, 
was at an end as soon as the seas could be safely na- 
vigated by every flag without the proteetion of a com- 
manding navy. The attempts of her manufacturers to 
compensate these losses by a recurrence to their an- 
cient marts on the continent, or by the cstablisliment 
of new ones in different quarters of the globe, proved 
for tlie most part unsuccessful ; either from the impo- 
verished state of the nations of Europe, and their 
anxiety to supply their wants by their own* diligence 
and ingenuity, or from the disjiroportionate siipply of 
every article with which British industry and British 
enterprise hastened to glut every market. These disap- 
pointments compelled the master-manufacturers either 
to suspend or greatly to reduce the fabrication of their 
goods, and great and daily augmenting distress in 
the class of journeymen was the unavoidable coiise- 
queniM. 

Ti e agricultural distress, for which parliament had 
v^ini/ endeavoured to discover a remedy in the early 
par) of the session, changed its nature as the year ad- 
vanced, but without any mitigation of its severity. 
The pressure on the cultivators of the soil had then 
been believed to arise from the depreciation of domestic 
produce by the importation of foreign supplies ; and as 
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the growth of the country was supposed to be fully 
adequate at all times to its consumption, it had been 
proposed to repeal that clause in the corn-bill of the 
former year, which permitted the warehousing of fo- 
reign corn duty-free. Fortunately this measure had 
not yet been carried into effect, when a season of re- 
markable inclemency commenced, from which a defi- 
cient harvest was too surely prognosticated. The price 
of com rapidly advanced, an alai’m of scarcity arose, 
and importation was to be ^ encouraged as an indis- 
pensable resource. This increase in the price of the 
first necessaries of life, unhappily coinciding with the 
reduced state of wages and the deficiency of regidar 
employment, produced among the poor a mass of suf- 
fering which vented itself in discontent, in murmurs, 
and, finally, in acts of outrage. In the counties of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Huntingdon and Cambridge, nightly 
assemblages were held, — ^threatening letters sent, — and 
houses, barns and rick-yards set on fire j and in the 
isle of Ely* a kind of organized insurrection broke forth, 
which exhibited alarming features of moral depravity in 
the instigators and perpetrators. It was not sup- 
pressed without a considerable exertion of force; a 
special commission was afterwards issued for the trial 
of the offenders, and several of them paid the forfeit of 
their lives. " 

The distress of several manufacturing districts be- 
came truly appalling : the iron works of the south of 
Staffordshire, principally dependent on the demand for 
warlike purposes, were almost entirely suspended, and 
the whole labouring population throwii for support upon 
the parochial funds, wnich^quickl)- proved inadequate 
to the supply of so great a multitude ; the hatid of 
charity, however, was readily extended for their relief, 
and, on. the whole, the iron manufacturers bore their 
privation's with the most laudabk patience. A tumult, 
npwever,. arose amongst those in tlic neighbourhood oi 
l^^hyr Tydvil in South Wales, which was nof sup- 
j^rls^d without the aid of the military. 
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^ Under the* pressure of calamity so widely and so 
'deeply felt, it is not surprising if tlie minds of men, 
eagerly turned to explore its causes and its remedies, 
.should have been more than ordinarily disposed to im- 
pute blame to the conduct of their rulers ; nor can it be 
affirmed that plausible grounds of censure were want- 
ing. The pledge to the observance of economy given 
by the Regent in his speech to parliament at the open- 
ing of the session, seemed to have been inadequately ful- 
filled j and the suggestions of the opposition members, 
wliich appeared to have pointed out various fit olqects 
of retrenchment, had been uniformly over-ruled by a 
ministry habituated and attached to the reckless pro- 
fusion on minor objects which naturally accompanies the 
enormous cxpenditm’e of war; — circumstances pecu- 
liarly adapted in such times to shajee tlie popular con- 
fidence in the wisdom or the integrity of government. 
A spirit of petitioning for the redress of obvious griev- 
ances became general ; and numerous public meetings 
were convened for the purpose, at which the waste and 
corruption arising from pensions, sinecures, and extra- 
vagance of every kind in the administration of the 
public money, were animadverted upon with great free- 
dom and severity.' Such topics of invective powerfully 
re-acted upon the passions of the inferior orders ; and 
when it was observed, for tl*e 'first time probably iu 
English history, that political assemblies were nume- 
rously and zealously attended by the lowest and most 
ignorant classes of the community, who were harangued 
by orators of their own ; the more temperate and more re- 
spectable opponents of the adminstration withdrew from 
the scene, apprehensive of giving a sanction to popu- 
lar tumult, and anxious to await the eftect of these for- 
midable demonstrations on the conduct of ministers 
'’Tins was more especially the result, when, amongst 
other topics, the long agitated question of parUa- 
mi.?itaiy reform, which the whig party appeared to liavc 
abandoned as an impracticability, began to undergo 
zealous discussion at some of these meetings. In the 
most guarded petitions presented at this juncture for 
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redress of gHevances, the subject was indeed carefully 
avoided ; but it formed a prominent feature in several 
remonstrances, and especially in one of a very compre- 
hensive nature, presented to the Prince Regent by the 
corporation of London. On the whole, these popular 
assemblages, whatever might be thought of their future 
tendencies or ultimate objects, were conducted in an 
orderly and decorous manner; and only in one in- 
stance gave occasion to a breach of the public peace, 
and to acts of an immediately alarming character. 
This instance occurred on December 2d, when a meet- 
ing having been convened in Spa-fields by Mr. Hunt, 
late candidate for Bristol, to receive the answer to a 
petition which had been presented to the Prince 
Regent, a band of desperados, who appeared on the 
ground with a tri-coloured flag and other banners, after 
listening to inflammatory harangues from two persons 
of the name of Watson, began their march towards the 
city. They procured arms by breaking into a gun- 
smith’s shop on Snow-hill, where a gentleman, who ol- 
fered some remonstrance, was shot by the younger Wat- 
son ; then proceeding down the city in militaiy array, 
they had the audacity to fire at the Lord Mayor, after 
three of 'their body had been seized by him and others 
and confined within the Royal Exchange. Tlieir num- 
ber, however, was iron! tlie first insignificant ; and after 
plundering two or three shops of arms of various kinds, , 
they were dispersed or taken, without further mischief, 
and one or two examples were afterwards made of the 
ring-leaders. After this occurrence, every meeting of 
this nature in the vicinity of the metropolis was watched 
by a considerable military force, ar well as by strong 
bodies , of special constables.* 

The marriage of 4he Princess Charlotte took plate 
on May 2d, and was hailed by the cordial felicitations 
of the 5 H#ole English people ; who understood that his 
personaimerit alone had recoinmended thePiince of 
Sj^p^Cobourg to the choice of the presumptive heiress 
of^^ British thronCi ' This prince had acquired high 
rej^tation in the war of Buonaparte, as a coinraaudei of 
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cavalry in the allied army j and accompartying the con- 
federated princes in their visit to England in 1814, the 
solidity of his understanding and the propriety of his 
conduct, had so favourably impressed the Prince Regent, 
that he was readily induced to sanction what was un- 
derstood to be the wish of his royal daughter. The 
union of the Princess Mary to the Duke of Gloucester 
was completed in the month of July ; and no applica- ^ 
tion was made to the public purse on tliis occasion. 

In the midst of the tranquillity of Europe, an occa- 
sion ai’ose in this year fer a display of the undaunted 
valour of the British navy, not less honourable in its prin- 
ciple, than glorious and triumphant in its results. The 
ferocious outrages which the piratical states of Barbaiy 
had been permitted to exercise against all the weaker 
Mediten*anean powers, unchecked by the interference 
of Great Britain, had frequently atforded foreigners a 
topic of reproach against the mistress of the sea, which 
it was now determined that they should no longer pos- 
sess. Early, therefore, in the spring of this year. Ad- 
miral Lord Exmouth, who held the chief command in 
the Mediterranean, received instructions to ncgociate 
with the Barbary powers for treating the Ionian Islands 
as British possessions; to mediate a peaoc between 
these powers and Sardinia and Naj)les; and to procure, 
if possible, a general abolitidn of Christian slavery. 
The Dey of Algiers readily acceded to the two first 
objects of treaty, but declined all overtures for the ac- 
complishment of the third ; the states of Tunis and 
Tripoly, on the contrary, were prevailed upon to enter 
into a declaration, that in fiiture they would not make 
slaves of their prisoners of war, but conform to the 
])racfice of civilized Europe. On a second application 
• to ti e Dey of Algiers on this subject, he alleged that 
be <. ould not accede to the wishes of the British court, 
without the concurrence of the Grand Seignior ; and an 
ambassador was dispatched to Constantinople, for whose 
return Lord Exmouth consented to wait. Before, 
however, his lordship had quitted the Barbary coast on 
his return liome, the Dey commenced hostilities by the 
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seizure and imprisonment of the Britisli jpice-consul, 
and by an atrocious massacre of the crews of some Cor- 
sican and Neapolitan boasts, who carried on a coral 
fishery at Bona under protection of the British flag. 
The news of these insulte infused fresh vigor into the 
resolutions of the British cabinet ; and it was deter- 
mined to send back Lord Exmouth at the head of a 
* force capable of compelling these barbarians to respect 
the laws of humanity and ol‘ nations. He set sail with 
a fleet consisting of one ship of 110 guns, another of 
98, three of 74, fh^e frigates, and several smaller armed 
vessels ; and liaving rendevoused at Gibraltai', where he 
was joined by a Dutch squadron of five frigates uiul a 
sloop, who proved themselves worthy associates, In. 
quitted that port on August 14th. It was not till the 
27 th that the fleet was able to reach the bay of Algiers ; 
and the interval had been well improved by the Dey in 
throwing up new works about his city, and assembling 
a large army for its defence. A flag of truce was sent 
with the demands of the Prince llcgent, to which the 
Dey Avas required to send an answer within three hours} 
but none being received, the gallant admiral made the 
signal for the attack, which he led in person in the 
Queen Charlotte, of 1 10 guns. Owing to the strength 
and situation of the Algerian defences, and the steadi- 
ness and courage of thb <troops by whom they were 
manned, the action was long and obstinate, and afforded 
scope for the full display of British heroism : a fire 
more tremendous, on both sides, than was perhaps ever 
before witnessed, continued from a quarter before three 
to nine, without intermission ; and partially for more 
than tAVO hours longer. But the result Avas decisive ; 
the batteries of the Algerihes had been destroyed; 
nearly their whole navy, die arsenal, and all the mili- 
taiy stores, consumed by fire; and several tlionsand 
men had.^en killed or AA'Ounded ; and the next day 
the adpuraf imposed, and the Dey accepted, the terms 
of a.,|^queror. These were, the abolition for ever of 
Chriadan slavery ; the immediate deliA^ery to his lord- 
.ship of all slaA^es, of whatever nation, in the dominions 

*5 
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of the Dey,* and of ai} the money received * him 
for the redemption ai slaves since the beginfiiog of 
the year ;*a puWic acknowledgement made, and pardon 
asked by the Dey of the British consul, in presence of 
his ministers and officers. The ckptives thus rescued 
were freely conveyed to their own shores, and the sums 
recovered were transmitted, untouched by the captors, 
to the courts of Naples and Sardinia. Great Britain 
performed this splendid service to Christendom, without 
stipulation and without reimbursement, magnanimously 
.contenting herself with the pure and brilliant glory of 
such a victory, atchieved in such a cause. 
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A.D. 1817. 

Year of George III. 57 & 58. 

Parliament, 5 & G. 

Prince Reeent*s Speech. — A Stone thrown tnto his Carria^e.-^Committeer 
of both Houm to examine into seditious Practices, --t Suspenstm q/ the 
Habeas Corpus. — ^ Acts to restrain Sedition. Measures qf Economy 
proposed and frustrated. — Catholic question. — Mr. Manners Sutton 
elected Speaker . — Circular Lettei of Lord Sidmouth to Lord-Lieute- 
nants animadverted on in Parliament. — Committee of Secrecy oh 
seditious Practices. — Employment of Spm. — Fresh Suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus . — Budget.— Tumults in the northern and midland 
Counties. — Death of the Prmtesi^ Charhlfe. 


The domestic annals of this year commence inauspi- 
ciously, nor will their further progress be found to 
discredit the omen. 

The session of parliament was opened on January 
€8tli, by the Prince Regent in person. The leading 
topics of the speech wo.-e, — ^the continued assurances of 
amity received from foreign powers, — ^the splendid suc- 
cess of the bombardment of Algiers, -*-and the termina- 
tion in a treaty, of a victorious campaign against tlie 
government of Nepaul. Passing to matters of finance, 
the House of Commons were informed by his Royal 
Highness, that the estimates for the year would a^ieemly 
be laid before them, and that they had been formed 
with an anxious desire to make every reduction in the 
public establishments which the safety of the empire 
and true poHcy would allow. A d^ciency'in the pro- 
duce of me last y^ttPs revenue was acknowlei^ed, but 
was ascnbdd' to temporasy causes. . Hn Ro^al 

Hiy||B^nen precbeided as ii^lows In considering 
ou^pSemal situation, you will, 1 doubt not, feel a-pist 
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indignation at thelttempts which* have hieen maiiTe to 
take advantage of flie distresses of the country for the 
purpose of exciting a spirit of sedition and violence. 

“ I am too well convinced of the loyalty and good 
sense of the great body of his Ij^ajesty’s subjects, to 
believe them capably of being perverted by the arts 
which are employed to seduce them ; but 1 am deter- 
mined to omit no precautions for preserving the public 
peace, and for counteracting the designs of the disaf 
fected. And I rely with the utmost confidence on your 
cib'dial support and co-operation, in upholding a system 
of law and government from which we have derived 
inestimable advantages ; which has enabled us to con- 
clude, with unexampled glory, a contest whereon de- 
pended the best interests of mankind, and which has ‘ 
been hitherto felt by ourselves, as it is acknowledged by 
other nations, to be the most perfect that has Mien to 
the lot of any people.” 

The Prince Regent then withdrew, and the peers ad- 
journed till five o’clock. On tlxjir reassembling. Viscount 
JSidmouth rose, and having announced an impoitant coin- 
mimication, on which strangers wereordered towitlidraw, 
he stated, that as the Prince Regent, on his return frwn 
the House, was passing at the back of the garden of 
Carlton House, tlie glass of the carriage hatf been bro- 
ken by a stone, or by two balls from an air-gun, which 
appeared to have been aimed at Ins Royal Highness. 
In consequence of this notification, the Lords requested 
a conference with the Commons, and a joint address of 
congratulation to liis Royal Highness^ on Jiis escape, 
was agreed upon. A proclamation ^was also issued, 
ofifering a reward of one tliousand pounds for the appro- 
bcusion of those persons or their bettors, by wliom the 
pass.ige of his Royal Highness to the House had been 
liott'usly mterrupted, and his royal person endangered. 
No discovery, howeveii wf» made* and calmer investi- 
gation (Htsems to have proved that the missile discharged 
at hb Eoyal Highness was no other .thap a stone; and 
consequently, that insult* not nssassiqi^ohf 
poae of the offender. ' . 

• V V A 
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Earl Grey t^moved an ^niendmen^ on t}^ address in 
answer to the royal speech, for the purpose of 

expressing an opinwjn that hia Rpyal Highnesswas under 
a delusion respecting the degree and prpbaWe duration 
of the pressure on the resources^f the country, which 
was declared to be much more extensive in its opera* 
tion, more severe in its ejects, more deep and general 
in its causes, and more difficult to be removed, than 
that which had prevailed at the termination of any for- 
mer war. To this declaration Was added, a profession 
of regret that his Royal Highness should not sooii\T 
have been advised to adopt measures of the most rigid 
economy and retrenchment, particularly with respect 
to our military establishments ; and a resolution that 
the House should go immediately info a committee on 
the state of the nation. The amendment, however, 
was negatived without a division. 

On February 3d, a message from the Prince Regent 
was brought^to both Houses, announcing that his Royal 
Highness ha*d ordered papers to be laid before parlia- 
ment, containing information of certain practices, meet- 
ings and combinations, in the metropolis and in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, evidently calculated to 
endanger Jhe public tranquillity, to alienate the affec- 
tions of liis Majesty’s subjects from his person and 
govemmmit, and to bring, into hatred and contempt the 
whole system of our laws and goveniment. On the 
motion of ministers tiiese papers were referred by each 
House to a secret committee of its members. The 
reports of tha,j:wo committees were delivered to their 
respective Houses on the 18th and 19th of Februaiy, 
and through them the following somewhat farming 
statements were made to the public : — ^That a traitorous 
conspiracy “had been foi-med in tlie metropolis, for the 
purposed, avferffcrow ing, by means of an insurrection, 
the e|i|bhed government, laws and c^ipatitutioh of 
the r«|n^ and of eating a general plun^ ^d divi- 

sion^^^ pfpp^.; that trace^,,apppared of a c^ntr^ 
comiWltte^^n Londoi^, w|uch wjjl^tiubs 

and asso(aa1^ppa,il^yarious.p^ qf t^‘q SJ^ntr^', but 
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chiefly* in the inanu/kcturing districts'; softie of which 
associations were bound together by secret and unlaw- 
ful oaths : that the late popular assemblages in Spa 
Fields were intended to subserve fhe purposes of tne 
conspirators : that the riotous attack upon the gun- 
smiths* shops in the city for the purpose of procuring 
arms, was the commencement of an insurrection which, 
if successful, was to have been followed by desperate 
attempts upon the Tower, the Bank, the barracks at 
I^ightsbridge, and other points. It appeared, however, 
that no adequate preparations of any kind had been 
made for the execution of these designs ; and that no 
person in the higher, and scarcely any even in the middle 
classes of life, had taken part in them. Much was also 
said of the dangerous notions disseminated by a politi- 
cal sect called Spenceans, respecting a community of 
lands, and of the seditious and blasphemous writings 
industriously dispersed among the lower classes. Both 
reports concluded by invoking the interference of par- 
liament, to obviate dangers which the utmost vigilance 
of government under the existing laws, had been found 
inadequate to avert. 

The first result of these proceedings was a motion by 
Lord Sidmouth in the House of Lords for thc«suspension 
of the habeas corpus act until the first of July next ; 
which was carried by a greafcirfajority, but not without 
strong opposition fiom several eminent noblemen, and 
a protest signed by eighteen of the number ; who dis- 
sented from the measure on the ground that the report 
of the secret committee had not stated such a case of 
imminent and pressing danger as might not be provided 
against by the existing laws, or one which warranted the 
suspension of the most important security to the liberty of 
■the ci'untry. In the House of Commons, Lord Castle- 
ibagh made a motion to a similar effect ; giving notice 
at the same time of farther measures for the protection of 
the country against the machinations of the ^safiected. 
Tbesi6 were ; first, the extending of the adt of Ijys for 
the security of his Maiesty*s p^on, to that of his Royal 
ilighifess the Prince Regent ; secondly, the embodying 
* kkS 
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into dile act, Wife pfc^risions of tlie act of 1795 relative 
to tumultuous meetings and diebating societies, and the 
provisions of the act of tnC S9th of the King, Ivhich de- 
clared the illegalit;^ of all societies bound togeth^ by” 
secret oaths, and of ^lich as extended themsdVeS by 
fraternized branches over the kingdom ; and, lastly, the 
making of enactments to punish with the utmost rigor 
any attempt to gain over soldiers or sailors to act with 
any association or set of men, or to withdraw them from 
their allegiance. 

Numerous petitions against the proposed restrictions 
on public liberty, and particularly against the suspen- 
sion of the habeas corpus, were presented to tlif* House 
of Commons ; and they were opposed in every stage of 
their rapid progi’ess by those members who usually ad- 
vocated the privileges of the people ; amongst whom Sir 
Samuel Romilly, Mr. Bennet and Sir James Macin- 
tosh were particularly distinguished : eventually, how- 
ever, they passed both Houses. 

The x’emainder of the session was marked by several 
attempts on the part of members of the opposition 
to diminish the expences of government, by the aboli- 
tion of unnecessary offices and the reduction of exor- 
bitant salaries ; but the ministers uniformly resisted 
all concession on these heads, and with success, though 
on particular occasions the^ diminished strength of their 
majorities marked the feelings of independent men. 

Mr. Grattan brought forward his annual motion on 
the claims of the catholics of Ireland, which was defeated 
by a majority of no more than 24. The corresponding 
motion of Lord Donoughmore in the House of Lords 
was lost by 142 votes to 90. 

The resignation of the office of Spe?'cer of the House 
of Commons by Mr. Abbot, ^ whom the Prince Re- 
gent immediately conferred the title of Baron Colches- 
ter, was ' notifiea to the House ; and the Right Hon. 
Charles Manners Sntton was elected' in hia place. 

A circular letter, addressed by yisemmt Sidmouth, as 
'secretaty for the liomitMepartrinhit, to the lorif-Iieu- 
tenants of eotmtios, gave odcaskm to some ,^trdi>g 
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animRdv'er8ion<» in t|,oth Houses of Farha^nt. In this 
document* hia lordship hail stated* that as it was of the 
greatest importance to prevent, if possible, the cii'cula- 
tion of> the plasphemous and seditious pamphlets and 
wiitipganow distributed in great ^numbers tlirough the 
countJty, he bad thought it his duty to consult the law- 
officers of the crown* whether a person found selling* 
or in any other way publishing, such wiitings, might 
be brought immediately before a justice of the peace, 
warrant, to answer tbr’his conduct ? That the law- 
cmcers, ailer coqsideration, had notified to him their 
opinion, that a justice of the peace might issue his war- 
rant for the apprehension of a person charged before 
him, on oath, with the publication of such libels, and 
compel him to give bail to answer the charge. Under 
these ('ircumstances, his lordship desired to call the 
attention of lord-lieutenants particularly to the subject, 
and requested that they would notify such opinion to 
the chaiimen at the quarter sessions, in order tliat ma- 
gistrates might act upon it. 

Earl Grey introduced the subject in the House of 
Lords, in a speech replete with legal information, in 
which he contended against the principle, that ajustice 
of the peace might be called upon by any <'oinmon in- 
former to decide what was or was not a libel, and to 
commit, or hold to bail, ujtoif his sole judgment, the 
party accused. He also held, that such a specific in- 
struction to magistrates as to the way in which they are 
to construe the law, even supposing the law itself cleai 
and undisputed, would have been a high offence a^inst 
the constitution. Sir Samuel Romiby introduced the 
same subject in the House ©f Commons, stnd forcibly 
expesed the tyranny and oppression to which this un- 
warranted interpretation of the law, as he held it to be, 
'would open a door ; he also enlarged on the dangerous 
aiMhority lissumed in this> instance by an officer of the 
crown. Farther prbceedings in the btrni^ss were 
quasi^ by thie Uisual itf^0riti^> , 

CM (Tune dd, ^ddther Ihesotge wms brdugbt fipom the 
jMinbe ftigdnt adcdthpMyhlg fresit ddCunkhiCs respect- 

( KK !> 
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ing the procebedings of the* disaftecte^d, whioh, as before, 
were intrusted to the examination of a committee of 
secrecy. In the report of this committee, after a state- 
ment that the continued existence of a traitorous con- 
spiracy in the manufacturing districts of the north, was 

{ )roved by the papers submitted to it, though the vigi- 
ance of magistrates and the measures of government 
had liitherto frustrated its execution, the following 
remarkable admission was made : that the evidence laid 
before the committee had been pfincipally derived from 
the depositions and coinmunicxtions of persons wh3 
were either themselves more or legs implicated in these 
criminal ti’ansactions, or who had apparently engaged 
in them, with a view of giving information to govern- 
ment: that the evidence of both these classes ofpei- 
sons must be regarded with a degree of suspicion, and 
that there was reason to apprehend ,that the language 
and conduct of some of the latter might, in certain in- 
stances, have had the efiect of encouraging designs 
which it was intended that they should onlybe theinstru- 
ments of detecting. This employment of spies, which 
was openly avowed and defended by ministers, exposed 
them to much reproach both within the House and out 
of it ; but qn the new alarm which had been excited, 
parliament voted a fresh suspension of the habeas corpus, 
to extend to March ist, 1*31/1. 

The total supplies of the year were estimated by the 
chancellor of the exchequer at 22,137,808/. ; the ways 
and means, including Irish treasury bills for 3,GU0,000/. 
and exchequer bills for 9,000,000/., at 22,141,537/. 
Parliament was prorogued on July 12th. 

During the summer of this year, the tm*bulent dis- 
position of the manufacturing class had exhibited itself 
in several of the northern and midland counties, parti- 
cularly Lancashire, Yorkshire, Nottingham and Derby, ’ 
in many atrocious acts, of tumult and outrage ; and it 
was found expedient to appoint a special commission 
to sit at Derby, for the trial of the delinquents. After 
a considerable number had been capitally convicted, 
the remainder pleaded guilty, under an intimation 4hat 
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their punislfment should be commuted; and when three 
of the most criminal had been selected as examples, the 
ro;^ mercy was extended to the rest. 

The Princess Charlotte, whose puptials had in the last 
year afforded so much satisfaction to the nation, was 
announced to be in a situation likely to afford an event- 
ual heir to the English throne ; and seldom had the 
hopes and wishes of a whole people been so deeply in- 
terested in a similar ovent. At length, on November 
5)h, her Royal Highness gave birth to a dead son, and 
sunk herselr from exhaustion early the following morn- 
ing. This double calamity, — so sudden and so irre- 
parable, — filled the whole land with mourning. The 
youth of the royal sufferer, — the state of conjugal feli- 
city which she was understood to enjoy with the partner 
of her choice, — the domestic virtues which adorned 
her character, — and, lastly, the consideration that she 
was the sole progeny in the second degree from the 
joyal stock, — all conspired to embitter the sense of 
loss, and to render the public grief not only keen but 
lasting. Her remains were conveyed to the royal 
vault at Windsor on November 19th, with eveiy solem- 
nity suited to the melancholy occasion, Prince Leopold 
himself sustaining the afflicting office of chieV mourner. 
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Parliament, 6 & 7. 

Pfinte Regenfs SpiecL — * Conduct of Mmttets under the Suspension < 1 / 
the Habeas Corpus. — Committee on Papers resputing the internal 
State of the Country. — Treaty with Spam respetiing the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade.^Bill of Indemnity fot Acts done under %sptmion of 
the Habeas Corpus , — Grant for hmMiftg new Churches •^Marriages 
of thevr Royal IlighcneSses the Dukes of Clatence^ Caihhndge, and 
Kent, — Grants to them and to the Duke and Duchess of Cumberland 
debated •^Budget, — Amendments in the Regoicy Bill — Disturb^ 
antes among the Cotton Spinners, — Bvaiuatm of the F)rcnch Territory 
by the Allied Powen,*^lhalh of the Queen, 


The •speech delivered by commissioners in the name 
of the Prince Regent on the opening of parliament, 
on Januaiy 27 th, was calculated to allay the apprehen- 
sions of tumult and conspiracy which it had been the 
task of the administration during the preceding year to 
excite, and to inspire confidence in tlie resources of the 
country. " f 

. After adverting to the death of the Princess Char- 
bttc, and the consolation which his Royal Highness had 
received under this afflictive stroke, from the sympathy 
of his people, it was added, that amid his own sufferings 
his Royal Highness had not been unmindful of the 
effect which this sad event must have on the interest 
and future prospects of the countiy^ ’—an intimation of 
,the marriages abready in negotiation for the younger 
SOBS <ff his M^esty. 

It wdfU^enttQne^ that in pursuance of the recom- 
jnendliions of parlimnent, his Royal Highness had con- 
treaties with Spain and Portugal on the import- 
entjp^ect the abolition of the slave trade i and the 
f^^eecb coacln4ed inviting the attention <sf par- 
liament to the deficiency in the number of chfircne^ 
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compared >^ith the« increased and increasing population 
of the country. 

In opposing the address m answer to the speech from 
the throne, Sir S. Romilly adverted jwith severe reprobation 
to the conduct of ministers under the suspension of the 
habeas corpus^ observing, that in the case of Brandreth, 
the leader of the insurgents at Derby, they had not 
taken advantage of it to prevent threatened mischief 
by putting him in conhiiement, but had suffered hinr 
^ go on to the commission of the capital crime for which 
he suffered. The learned gentleman also remarked, 
that a large portion of the evidence produced before the 
secret committee had gone to prove the existence of 
a treasonable conspiracy of the most atrocious kind in 
the town of Manchester, for which some persons were 
stated to be in custody. The trials of these persons 
had been lemovcd by certiorari to the King’s Bench, 
])uij) 0 sply to delay their being brought forward, and the 
whole of foe prisoners had now been dismissed ; no 
c\ ideiice being produced against them. A very impro- 
per exercise of lenity, supposing it to be true, that they 
had conspired to bum factories, to attack barracks, and 
to create a revolution. The motion of Lord Sidmonth 
in the House of Lords for the repeal of th5 suspension 
of the habeas corpuSt also ci^led forth some strong 
leflections on the part of Ltird Holland respecting the 
partial and suspicious nature of the evidence on which 
this most impoitant light had been suspended, and the 
pernicious precedent fous established, in k time of pro- 
found peace, when nothing whatever had appeared ht 
the state of the country to justify such a proceeding. 

Lord Castlereagh soon after presented to the House 
of Commons, on the part of the Prince Regent, a greeM 
,bag ( ontaining papers respecting the internal sfsate of 
the country, for the examination of whiOh hM lordlfMp' 
proposed that a select committee sbotdd bd appoifftOa* 
^us step was understood to be preparatory W a geilcMl 
bill of indemni^ for all acts performed iihd#r me stia- 
penmon of the halias torpus det, by^ tvhibh foe 
• ifihn|ttiprlsoned and siheeliberitfedarithddffrlal, 
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be deprived of all legal remedy ftw s?ich imprisonment, 
however unmerited. On this account the appointment 
of a select or secret committee was strenuously resisted 
by the opposition members, who contended that a very 
different kind of inquiry was called for by the conduct 
of ministers in the late transactions. The green hag and 
its contents were made the subject of much keen sarcasm 
by Mr. Tierney and others: the select committee, how- 
ever, was granted. 

The treaty between Spain and Great Britain respect^ 
ing the African slave trade received the sanction of 
parliament, by which Spain, in consideration of a sub- 
sidy of 4<X),000/., consented to the abolition of that in- 
human traffic on all the coasts to the north of the linf, 
retaining for herself, however, a right of continuing it 
indefinitely to the south of that limit. 

, The indemnity bill, which, after passing the House 
of Lords, was introduced to the House of Commons 
by the attorney general on March 9th, called forth the 
powers of several able speakers, who opposed it in every 
stage of its progress. Sir S. Romilly, in a very forcible 
speech, summed up his objections to the bill. He said 
it was improperly called a bill of indemnity : the object 
of indemnity was only to protect individuals against 
public prosecution, without interfering with the rights 
of private men, but the ‘object of this was to annihi- 
late such rights, — to take away all legal remedies from 
tjiose who had suffered by an illegal and arbitrary 
exercise of authority, and to punish those who pre- 
sumed to have recourse to such remedies, W subjecung 
them to the payment of double costs. He strongly 
pointed out the ill effects of the protection whicn It 
was meant to extend to mamstrates, iii any acts of 
oppression which they might suppose agteeable to ihi- 
nister^ and to the profligate persons who had been ' 
employed jAspies and informers. The bill, however, 

Chmm motion of the chancellor of the exchequer, 
armroon was passed for the ^unt of a million in 
<wkuer bills to be applied to the building 6f>new 
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churches and chapels in plsKcs where t|^e increase of 
inhabitants had rendered such further accommodation 
requisite, 

A message from the Prince Regent on April I3th, 
announced the approaching maniages of his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Clarence to the Princess of Saxe 
Meiningen, and of hi.s Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge to the Princess of Hesse ; and expressed 
his confidence that a proper provision would be made by 
parliament on the occasion. After warm discussions, 
the grant proposed Ijy ministers of an addition of 
12,000/. to the income of each of the royal dukes, was 
reduced by half, and a sum of 6,000/, annually was 
settled upon each of them, to be continued as jointure 
to their duchesses. A similar provision for the Duke 
and Duchess of Cumberland was then proposed, and 
carried by a majority of seven. In the next month an 
announcement of the intended marriage of his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Kent with the Dowager Prin- 
cess of Leiningcn, sister of Prince Leopold of Saxe 
Cobourg, produced a grant to this royal pair of the same 
amount. 

The chancellor of the exchequer e.stimated the supplies 
of the year p,t the sum of 20,952,400/., to meet which, 
in addition to the ready money of the ways and means, 
14,000,000/. of new stock wer« created. 

The declining health of tier Majesty occasioned two 
amendments in the legcncy bill; the first of which 
empowered the queen to add six new members, resident 
at Windsor, to her council, in the event of her absence 
from that residence ; the second repealed the clause 
making necessary the immediate assembling of' a new 
parliament in the event of the demise of her majesty. 

A dissolution of parliament immediately succeeded 
<the clviseiof the sessions. 

Tlie cotton spinners of Manchester remained during' 
much of the summer in a state of o’rganised opposition ‘ 
to ih^ir masters on the question of w^es, Md seve^' 
partial distuxbanqes .ar0»9 out of thil^raSb ? 

particular at j5tdcKp5^,^and another at Ifelmley. 
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were suppressed throiij^h tJie intervf-ntion of the Man- 
chester yeomanry, without itnmediaCe violence, but not, 
it is to be presumed, without producing between this 
corps and the labouring classes feelings of mutual hos- 
tility and exasperation, which prepared the way for 
much subsequent evil. 

On November 4th, the plenipotentiaries of the courts 
of Austria, Great Britain, Prussia and Russia as- 
sembled at Aix la Chapclle, addressed to the Duke of 
Richelieu, the French minister, the following important 
notification; — that their augusj; mastci's, being called 
upon by the 20th article of the treaty of Paris to exa- 
mine, in concert with the King of France, w'hcther the 
military occupation of a part of the French territoiy, 
stipulated by that treaty, ought to cease at the termi- 
nation of the third year, or be prolonged to that of the 
fifth ; bad recognised with satisfaction, that the order 
of things established by the restoration of the legitimate 
and constitutional monarchy of that country, ga\e 
assurance of the consolidation of that state of tranqiul- 
lity in France necessary to the repose of Europe, and 
that in consequence they bad commanded the imme- 
diate discontinuance of such military occupation ; — a 
measm'e wljich they regarded as the completement of 
fbe general peace. The intelligence of this emancipa- 
tion was hailed with ecstusjj by the French people; and 
the event happily proved, that the presence oi foreign 
bayonets was no longer necessary to the stability of the 
throne of Louis X VIII. 

Her Majesty Queen Charlotte expired at Kew Palace 
on November 7th, in the 7'5th year of her age, after a 
lingering decline attended with much suffering, which 
is said to have been sustained with great fortitude and 
resignation. She deserved the respect of the nation 
by her conjugal and maternal character, by the uniform 
prppriety of hmr conduct, and by the strict decorum 
wlilelL^ilibaintained in her court. > 
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. ■ .. ..PabmamenTj 1 & 2. 

• 

ComnilUt aj^omted to consider the Penal Code, — Duke of York ap^ 
pointed Custos of the King's Persoju — Debate on the Salary to be 
allowed him, and on the Windsor Establishment . — Reports of the Com^ 
mittee on resuming Cask Payments. — Act on this SulyeeL — Catholic 
Question lost by two Fates in the House of Commons.'^ Mptimw on 
this subject in the House of Lprds. r— Foreign Enlistment Bill.— New 
Taxes* — Regent^ s Speech.— Proclaination against seditious Meetings. 

— Proceedings of the Radical Reformers. — Popular Meetings. — 
Female Reform Societies. — Election of a Member of Parliament for 
Birmingham. — Reform Meeting at Manchesipr. — Its Dispersion by 
a Military Force. — Proceedings of the Manchester Magistrates , — 
Thanks given them by the Prince Regent. — Treatment of Mr, Hunt. 

— Other Reform Meetings. — * Meetings on the Manchester Business. 

— Dismissal of Earl FitzwUliam.’-^High Meades of Government.— 
Early Meeting of Parliament. — Prince Regent's Speech. — Debo$es 
on the Address. — Documents on the State of the Country. — New Laws 
proposed by Ministers. — Traverse Bill. — Seditions LUml —Newspaper 
Stamp — Seditious Meetings, Training, and Search for Arms Bills. 

— Debates on time Amendments viade. — Illness, of 

George IlLr^His Death and Character. 


A TOPIC deeply interesting to the enlightened friends 
of humanity, was one of the first to occupy the attention 
of the new parliament, which assembled for dispatch pf 
business on Janp^y l^th. This was the state of the 
criminal qode. The prodiaops multitude and variety 
pfsiffeaces, amounting to ^pyp SQO, against whi^. 
punislunent death was denounced by l^e . 
statute book, had lonjg been Approbated by^|>b^an^p> 
pists aa a national disgrace, and stigmatised by philo^ 
sophical lawyers as a fruitful source of crime and mis* 
chief.. It had been observed, that the certainty rather 
‘ 10 * 
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thaathe seventy < 91 ^ punishfnent teiidSi to dclf r offenders, 
'andit was obvious that penalties Vhich the general 
feding of society condemned as incommensurate witti 
offences* were of all others the most uncertain of being 
inflicted. These principles had been frequently brought 
before tlie House by Sir Samuel Komilly, who had pro- 
posed several bills founded upon them, one of wpich 
was carried into a law. The lamented death of diis 
eminent person had now thrown the cause into other 
hands, but it was pursued with ubabated ardor. A pe. 
tition &om the corporation of I ondon, complaining of 
the increase of crunes and pointing out the commuta- 
tion of capital punishment in many cases as a remedy, 
was heard with attention by both Houses, and ordered 
to be printed ; and ministers proposed to refer the sub- 
ject to a committee which it was agreed to appoint for 
the examination of the police and discipline of prisons. 

^ This committee was formed on the motion of Lord 
(jastlereagh on March 1st. To those deeply interested 
-in the object, however, it appeared, that a distinct com- 
mittee ought to be appointed for die consideration of 
so extensive as well as important a subject as the penal 
code ; and on the following day, Sir James Macintosh 
rose to mahe a motion to this eflect After many ex- 
ceihmt observations and a number of striking details, 
tending to show the syStejn of subterfuge which die 
exorldtant severity of the law, in many cases, had pro- 
duced amongst prosecutors, juries and witnesses, and the 
eftequent impunity and increase' of crime resulting from 
die same cause, tKe learned gentleman proceeded to ex- 
qilain his particidar views. It was by no means, be said, 
bis intention to form a new criminal code ; altogether 
to abolish a system of law, admirable in its principles, 
intor^ven with the habits T>f the English people, and 
under nrluch they had long and happily lived, was a propo-^ 
vera^mote from his notions of legislation. Nei- 
propose to abolish the punishment of death ; 
boySpn to be a part of the rigbtiOf sOlfde&nce.with 
vidfib societies were endowed ; and- considering ibtiike 
J0 Other punishments, as an einl when unnecessai^, .but 
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but capable^ like diem, of produdn^ preponderatiiig 

good. Nor yet did he aim at establishing any universal 
principle*; his sole olgcct was, to bring the letter of 
the law more near to its practice ; to make the execu- 
tion df the law form the majority*, and the remission the 
mindrity of cases. He afterwards divided capital felo- 
nies into three classes, — ^those on which the punishment 
of death was always, — those on which it was very 
often,— and those on which it was never put in force. 
The first and second divisions he proposed, for the pre- 
sent, to leave untouched ; the las^ consisting of noJess 
than 150 different crimes, ought, he conceived, to be 
expunged entirely from the list, as the relics of bar- 
barous times, and disgraceful to the character of a 
thinking and enlightened people. Lord Castlereagh 
passed many compuments on the candid and moderate 
spirit in which the honourable and learned gentleman 
had brought forward his motion ; but he persisted in 
opposing the appointment of a separate committee ; 
other members, however, strenuously supported the 
measure, and it was finally carried by a majority of 147 
to 1€8. Before the end of the session. Sir James Mac- 
intosh, as chairman of the committee, had the satisfac- 
tion of reporting progress. • 

In the royal speech, delivered by commissioners at the 
opening of the session, it hadlieen stated, that the de- 
mise of the queen would render necessary an act for 
the appointment of i^ew guardian of his Majesty's 
person. The Earl of^iverpool accordingly, took an 
early opportunity of introducing a motion for the pm- 
pose of nominating to that office his Royal Highness 
the Duke of York. To the person proposed no objec- 
tion WAS made ; and after some discussion as to the 
patronage to bi.enjoyed by hia Royal Hi^ness^ the bill 
ptttsed. A matter connected with this,— -the Winder 
4 timbli 8 hment,«.*was afte^ards the topic of warm dis- 
ouasion. reduetton^ tveSre propoMd ministers 

^emselves, being lo«dt;^e^Redifor by ^ puMic voice, 
there was an eHiden^di^ition tonndsr theae'as 
Vflik'JT, 
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few as possible^ aadttbe proposal of 'continaing to the 
Dijke of York, the incoone of IC^OOOa per annum, whkht 
had beeil settled upon her Majesty by the former act on 
this subject, was not carried without much free remark, 
both in and out of parliament, and a division, in which 
the numbers were,~»di^es, ld6 ; Noes, 97* 

A report was delivered from ^e committee of secrecy 
respecting the resumption of cash payments, purportii^p 
that the committee had a confident expectation of bein^ 
enabled to fix upon a period, and to suggest a plan, for 
the Jfinal removal of the bank restrictions; but that such 
plan would be, in their opinion, materially impeded bv 
the present engagement of the bank to pay in cash all 
its outstanding notes of an earlier date than January 1st, 
1817, and all fractional sums under 51 In consequence 
of t^ notification, a bill was passed restraining all such 
payments until the end of the present session. 

At a subsequent period, the resolutions of this com* 
mittee of secrecy were brought up to a committee of 
the whole House, and, after a very laborious and appa* 
rentier impartial examination of the subject in all its 
beanngs, the chancellor of the exchequer, or Mr. Peel, 
was directed to bring in a bill or bUls grounded upon 
those resolutions, which provided for the gradual return 
to a metallic currency by the following clauses : — 

%, That it is expement to continue the restriefton 
on payments in cash by the bank of England, beyond 
fibe time to which it is at presents .’united by law. 

That it is expedient that a definite period shotdd 
be fixed for the termination of the restriction on cash 
payments; and that preparatory measures should be 
taJeen with a view to facilitate and insure, on the arrival 
of that period, the payment ^of the |.romissory notes of 
tbe^ba^ of England in the legal cmn of the realm. 

** d. That in order to give the bank a greater contn^ 
over th %j| ^es of their notes than they at present pee- 
sesSL App roion oa;g^t to be made fer the gradual repay- 
meHjjpo tim bank of the sum often millions ; being ps^ 
of the sum due to the bank on account of advances mteb 

• 10 
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by them for the public service^ a^cdmlt of the 
purchase of exchequer bills under the authority of tiets 
of the l^slature. ^ ' 

” 4. Inat it is expedient to provide, by Jaw, that 
♦ from the 1st of February 18^, the bank shall be liable 
to deliver, on demand, gold of standard fineness, having 
been assayed and stamped at his Majesty’s mint, a 
^^nntily of not Jess than 60 ounces being i-eijinred, in 
pxehange for such an amount of notes as shall be equal 
to the vdue of the gold so required, at the rate of 
4/. If. per ounce. * 

** 5. That from the 1st of October 18S0, the bank 
shall be liable to deliver, on demand, gold of standard 
finenc^ assayed and stamped as before nientiohed, a 
quantity of uot less than 60 ounces being required, in 
exchange for such an amount of notes as shall be equal 
in value to the gold sO required, at the rate of 31. lOs.Od, 
per ounce. 

“ 6. That from the Ist of May 18‘JI, the bank shall 
be liable to deliver, on demand, gold of standaid fine- 
ness, assayed and stamped as before mentioned, a quaiu 
tity of not less than 60 ounces being required, in ex- 
change for such an amount of notes as shall be equal in 
value to the gold so required, at the rate of ai. Ifs. 10^. 
per ounce. ^ 

** 7k That the bank may, *at* any period between the 
lat of Februa^ 18SO, aiwi the 1st of October 18^, ujti- 
dertake to deliver gd^ of standard fineness, assa 3 red 
and stamped as before mentioned, at any rate between 
die sums of 44 If. per ounce and 34 19«. ^<4 per* 
ounce ; and at any period between the 1st of October 
18)3© and the 1st of May 1821, at any rate between the 
sums of 31 19^. 6d. and. 34 17*. per ounce ; brft 
t^t S'loh intermediate rate having been once fixed 
Itiy the bank, that rate shall not be subsequently in- 
vtssad. 

♦* & ISiat from the 1st of May 182^ the bank shall 
pay its notes^ on demand, in the legid' nf die 
raahn. 

i» I 2 
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9> That 'it i^towedient to repeal the ‘laws ]>rohi- 
l)itin£^the melting ana the exportation of tho coin of 
the i;ealm/’ • 

, Op May ddf a number.of petitions both for aind against 
tl)e, catholic claims Wre presented to the Honjiae of 
Commons, after wluch Mr. Grattan rose to a^tate apew 
this great question of internal policy. The motion, 
with^which be concluded his speech was the ft^owing t 
“ Thot this House do resolve itself into a comnuttee of 
the whole House, to consider the state of the laws by 
'V)rluch>the oaths or declarations afe required to betaken or 
n^e ns qualifications for the enjoyment of offices and 
the e?(ercise of civil functions, so far as the same affiect 
his Majesty’s Roman catholic subjects i and whether it 
'v^ould be expedient in any or what manner, to alter or 
modify the same, and subject to what provisions and 
rfsgplations.” The motion was seconded by Mr. Cro- 
Ic;^, and supported by Lord Normanby ; it was closed 
by Mr. Leslie Foster ; at length, on the division there 
appeared. Ayes 241 , Noes 243 . Thus the motion was 
iost.by a majority in the Commons of no more than 2. 
<A V corresponding motion, submitted by the Earl of 
Dqnoughmore to the peers, was approved by the Bishop 
of Norwich, and condemned by the Bishops of Worces* 
tejr and of Peterborough. It was warmly opposed by 
jt^p Jord chancellor, anH not less strenuously defended 
Joy ^arl Grev ; and after various noble lords had taken 
part in the debate, the number^MUppeared to be, Cqn- 
tents 106, Not-contents 147* 

^ .Another effort was made in behalf of this suffering 
portion nf his Majesty’s subjects, W a bill introduced 
'ipto .the JHouse oi Lords by Earl Gr^y, for abroga- 
.ao much of the acts^ of the ^th and 90 th o£ 
IL as prescribes to all officers, civil and mibh 
, . '.Slid, to mmhers of both Houses of parlmment, a 
clfrqti^against the doctrines .of trahsubstantiatiaB 
^ ‘‘^TOcation of saints.” The bill was suffered to 
'^sepond reading, when it was ni^;atiyed by 
Sifo 8^ 
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No minislieriid measure throu^ioufthl ses^oA vras 
ntore ’^(iiarmly or move perseveringly contestedHhati'ie 
bill introduced into the House of Commons by th^ 
tonifcy-^ferd on 18th, for preventing enl^^^nt 
ahd 'Hie equipment of vessds for foreign service . '' "'TTie 
first of these objects, the learned gentleman stated, had 
been' ih swne meastire provided for by two statutes 
GeSWgfe 11. which made it an offence amounting to ffe* 
•hmy to' enter the service of any foreign state ; but he 
contended that if neutrality were to be observe^ it wAs 
important that the penidty should be extended to the 
act of Serving tmackmwledged powers as well as acknow- 
ledged ones ; and part of his proposal was, to amend 
these statutes by introducing after the words “ ^ng, 
prince, state, potentate,” the words, “colony, or district 
who do assume the powers of a government.” * HB 
wished, he said, merely to give this country the righ^ 
which every Intimate country should have, to prevwdt 
its subjects from breaking the neutrality towards ac- 
knowledged states and those assuming the power* off 
states. It was on a similar principle that he desirdd tb 
prevent the fitting out of armed vessels, and also tHe 
fitting out or supplying other vessels with warlike sfbres, 
in any of his Majesty’s ports. This openirig called up 
Sir J. Macintosh, who warned fhe House, that howei^ 
this motion might be worded, and its true object ',cb^- 
eealed, it ought to 1^ entitled “ a bill for preventing 
British subjects fronAjending their assistance to the 
South American cause or enlisting in the South Ameii- 
can Service.” He also stated the statutes of George II., 
alleged as authority on this occasion, not to have bebii, 
as represented by the honourable mover, general laws 
applying to all times and circumstances ; on the e^h- 
Jtrat^, ^y were’ intended merely for temporary *^ 1 ^- 
poses, namely, to prevent the rormation of Jacobi|ie 
wtnl^, organized in Fiance and Spain a^n|t lite 
peace of this' country. He ended re]^r6h(atia^''a 
Measure which was in fri'ct an enactment Uo'^iapi^ tlfe 
rising liberty of the South American!^ and to'^en^le 
Spain to re-unpose that yoke of tyranny which they 
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weilr^^Anable lo tMbw, which they h{«d nobly dfhkOs 
and trdiit which, lie ttnsted in Gnd* they would fin^y 
be able to free themselves, whart:ever attempts were made 
by the ministers Of this or any otlier country to coun> 
tenancc or assist their oppressors. 

Lord Castlereagh deprecated the introduction of tho 
political topics with which the learned gentleman had 
filled his speech. He contended that th^e laW WaS ne^ 
cessary to prevent our giving just offence to Spoilt 
\diom that House was too just and too generouo to <^* 
press, because she was weak 'and her fortimes had 
declined. Was not, he asked, the proclamation issued 
about eighteen months ago, approved of, both in this 
country and America, as perfectly just in the principles 
of neutrality which it declared ? And was it not a breach 
of that proclamation, when not only individuals, whom 
perhaps it would have been impossible to restrain, not 
dnly officers, in small numbers, went out to join the insur> 
gent corps, but when there was a regular organization of 
Iroqis, when regiments regularly fonned left this 
country, when sliips of war were preptured in our ports, 
and transports were chartered to carry out arms and 
ammunition ? He felt some apology due to the House 
for not sootier bringing forward such a measure ; but 
while any hope remaine(l of a mediation between Spain 
and Iter colonics, he had b€en unwiifing to speak or the 
policy of tile existing laws ; and i" was but lately that 
such hopes had entirely vanished 

In the further progress of the bill, ministers entirely 
deserted this ground of neutrality, and avowed that tla« 
ffl^ure was suggested by the stipulations of a treaty 
with Spain in 1814, and by the leprosentations which 
the ministers of Ferdinand y II. hau considered them- 
eelvies as entitled by such stipulations to address to his 
‘Majesty^e government. This confession drew down some 
M^e- comments oirthe chacactor of the King of Spain, 
And thebasenessof thiscountry’s legislating^ bis sugges- 
tion, and to serve his purposes of tyranny and oppresakm. 
*/he ^argument afterwards branched out into rnSny im- 
portant questions ofpolicy and of national law; midhistori- 
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facto weit Iaigelj8dducc4 as ^arattcM of 
j^tnaUyi whan the sui^t appeared to be ei^haustied* tho 
bill was darned in the House of Commons by ISO tot 
laS-yotes, and in the House of Lprda by 100 to 49. . . 

With respect to the financial concerns of the <yeaF» 
psrliament^eed, on the recommendation of the finance* 
QOipinitteey to raise d,000,00Q/. of new taxaehy a conai- 
dm^e duty on fmeign wool, and by smaflen; dutia on 
canons other articles,, sucb as tobacco, tea, cofiee and 
qacac^nuts. Two loans of 1S,00Q,000/. each were also 
made ; one of them sii^plied by the money market, the 
other derived from the sinking fund. Out of these sums 
there would be a surplus, of which 5,000, OOQL were to 
go towards the repayment to the bank recommended 
by parliament previously to the resumption of cash pay- 
ments, mid 5,597 iOOOl. to the reduction of the unfunded 
debt. 

After an unusually bu^ session, parliament was pro- 
rc^ed on July 13tb. Ihe speech delivered by his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, on this occasion, 
adverted, with expressions of concern, to attmopts 
recently made in the manufacturing districts, to take 
advantage of circumstances of local distress, to excite a 
spirit of disaffection to the institutiems and government 
of the country. It expressed ^he firm determination of 
his Royal Highness to emjfioy the powers intrusted, to 
him bylaw for the pi^ervation of order and tmnqmllitY} 
and invited the co-o^ation of the members with the 
magistracy of their respective counties in endeavours 
to defeat die machinations of those who, under pretence 
of reform, aimed at the subversion of our liappy oon> 
stitufaon. 

A royal proclamation for the sup^ssion «£ seditiow 
meetiuga was a further indication oi the anxiety of go* 
’ venimeat on tiiis head. Ever since the commenceo^t 
of the year, in fact; a party who about this fame receiv^ 
the appellation of ratUcM had been dtofiip** 

guhi^g themselves by their active endet^oom at pm- 
stdytiam among the tower 'mrders, pdncqpaUy. .of. the 
lomn^twing class. 
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C)ne<of the!i^iirtt steps was an application to die au> 
dvifitiM of Manchester to convoke a meeting for the 
purpose of petitioning against the corn-bill, which, on 
tlfieir refusal, was sumpioncd by an anonymous adver- 
tisement. The hero of the day was Mr. Hunt, who was 
invited to take the lead, and w'as conducted into the 
place by an immense multitude, in a kind of triumphal 
procession, preceded by dags with appropriate mottoes. A 
sU'ong remonstrance to the Prince Regent was adopted at 
this meeting, and some violent sentiments were uttered; 
but it dispersed without any tendency to tumult. ‘ This 
assemblage was the precursor of many otheis which 
took place at Leeds, Stockport, Ashton-undcr-line, 
Glasgow, and other seats of declining manufactures. 
The strenuous exhortations of the omtors, whose autho* 
rity over the collected thousands appeared unbounded, 
added to the efficacious measures of precaution taken 
by the local autliorities, preserved perfect order and 
tranquillity in these extraordinary meetings ; but there 
a marked contrast between the peaceable demeanour 
of the auditors and the inflammatory nature of the ha- 
rmgues addressed to them. In these speeches, after 
the feelings had been excited by highly' wrought de- 
scriptions of the distresses of the poor, the causes of 
those distresses were treated of ; w'hich were stated to 
hc» pensions, places, cxoibifcint taxation, and generally, 
the usurpations of tlie higher ord'is upon the lowei. 
The want of a true representatiqi^of the people, unlike 
the present system, which was termed a mere mockery. 
Was declai'ed to be the grand source of these mischiefs, 
and animal parliaments, universal suffrage and election 
by, baildtyWere pointed out as their only cure. In one 
inalKmf^ there was some discussion whether the people 
had irH' light to destroy the hank of England; and^ 
some ^suggestions of the expediency of a division of 
and of a recurrence to physical 
t^wn out. These intimations, hovr- 
ever* .whkthv produced no results, were afterwards 
persons nnployed as spies. The foripa. 
tiQhk>ii^I(^eashui^.of<4emide 'reffim societies, which 
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entered into violent resolutions, and 'Called Upon' the 
wives and daughters of manufacturers in di^rcnt 
branches to form sister societies, for the purpose of co*; 
operating with the men, and of instilling into their'' 
children a “deep-rooted hatred of our tyrannical rulers,*' 
was a feature of the system equally novel and diS- 
gut^g. The reformers at Birmingham, where generdT 
Stress had given great currency to their dodtineS,* 
"•now ventured upon a bolder experiment than any yet 
exhibited. Tliis was the election of a member, or 
. “ legislatorial attorney,” as it was phrased, to repre- 
sent that great town in the House of Commons. At a 
meeting holden for this purpose on July 12th, the ma- 
nagers of this design stated, that the issuing of a writ 
being compulsory^ they had not thought it necessary to 
wait for a mandate on this occasion ; but, in the ex- 
ercise ol‘ their constitutional right, and of the duty Of 
good subjects, should proceed to advise the sovereign 
by their representative. Sir Charles Wolseley, Bart, 
who had previously signified his resolution to claim his 
seat if elected, was uow put in nomination and chosen 
by a shew of hands ; not less than 1.5,000 persons being 
present, and apparently concurring in this extraordinary 
act A few days afterwards, at a meeting assembled 
in tlie great uniepresented toyn of Ixeds, it was re- 
solved that a similar electioif should take place, as soon* 
as an eligible luemTSpr could be found. I'lie govern- 
ment now judged it Ijme to interfen*. .Sir Charles 
Wolseley was taken into custody on account of sedi- 
tious expressions used at a meeting at Stockport ; and 
a person named Harrison was arrested on a similar 
charge, while attending a reform meeting in Smithfield. 
An atnicious attempt to assassinate Birch, a police 
officer, by whom both these parties hatl been arrested, 
called forth vigorous measures for the discovery of the 
offenders, and a proclamation against seditions meetings 
was issued on July SOth. The Manchester refbriners,' 
who had placarded a notice of a meeting for the pUrpdHe-^ 
of proceeding to an election, were informed, tfa^‘ 
magistrates would not suifer this assemblagelto^tidte' 
place,^ its object being clearly iUggal ; and in conse- 
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quence* tlie design was rehnquisliecL Soon ailer, faow- 
over^ notice was issued by the refomers of a meeting 
at this town for the avowedly legal object of petition- 
ing fot a reform in par^liament. 

It was on the I6th "of August that this meeting took 
place. The concourse was greater than on any former 
occasion of a similar nature. An open space in the 
town, caHed St. Peter’s Field, was selected as the place 
of assembly. Some hours before the proceedings were 
to commence, large bodies of reformers began to march 
in from the neighbouring towm> and villages; formed 
five deep, and preserving somewhat of a militaiy r^u- 
larity of step. Each body had its own bannei, bearing 
a motto : “ No corn laws,” “ Universal suffrage,” 
“ Vote by ballot,” were read on some ; on others, the 
more menacing inscriptions, “ God armeth the patriot,” 
and “ Liberty or death.” Under a white silk flag, 
two clubs of female reformers appeared. Most of these 
flags were planted on a waggon in the midst of the 
field, from which the orators were to make their 
harangues ; others remained dispersed amid the crowd. 
A band of special constables took its station on the 
field without molestation. The numbers collected were 
variously estimated, from 40,000 to 80,000. At length, 
the arrival of Mr. Hunt was announced by rapturous 
plaudits : he accepted the general invitation to preside; 

mounting a platform raised the waggon, com- 
menced an harangue in his usu^ style. Before he had 
made much progress, a panic was raised at the e^tre- 
fflity of tlic throng by the appearance of the Manchester 
yeomanry advancing in a rapid trot towards the centre 
of the meeting. Mr. Hunt cried out to the people not 
to be alarmed, but to stand ^m, anu receive the mili- 
tary with three cheers ; which was done. The yeo- 
manry, however, after, a momentary pause to breath^ 
their.hoise&'<ood rei|ume their ranks, mew their swords, 
^Bsh^^to »the crowd and forced their way up to the 
speaB^i ^ifie commanding dffieer then cried out to 
he .was his prisoner. Mr. Hunt, after 
eihosrtiiii^ tfae/pfeoplnto traoqinllity, said, that be wotdd 
^ve himself up readily to any civil officer who should 
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produce hid warrant ; on which the chief police odScor 
todc him in charge. Another of the speakers and a 
few of tMe mob were likewise seized ; two or three per* 
sons against whom there were warrants escaped andd 
the confusion. After the prisoners had been takeli) a 
cry was heard among the yeomanry of “ Have at their 
dags i” and they began dashing down, not only those 
in the w^gon, but the others stationed in didhrent 
parts of tlie field ; cutting, without scruple, to fight 
and left to get at them. The people ded in all direc- 
tions, oftering no resfetance beyond the throwing of a 
few brick-bats. The military gave a loose to their 
fury, and a scene of the most terrific nature commenced. 
The crowd fell over each otlier in heaps ; some were 
driven into a cellar,— others through the doors of build- 
mgs ; numbers were trampled under foot by men and 
horses ; — many, of both sexes, were cut down by sabre- 
strokes ; not even the special constables were safe amid 
the indiscriminate attack ; one of their number, a wo- 
man, and three or four other peisous, were killed on the 
spot ; the wounded and hurt amounted to not fewer^ 
it is said, than four hundred. All tliis happened in less 
than ten minutes, by which time the deld was entirely 
cleared of its former occupiers and filled with different 
corps of cavalry and infantry. Mr. Hunt and his feh 
low prisoners, after a short «cxWi nation by the magis- 
trates, were condu>i^A to solitary cells ; having been 
informed that the ch.\^es again-it them amounted to 
nothing less than high treason. A placard was put 
forth by the magistrates the next day, by which the 
practice of military training, said to be carried on ip 
^ecrel by large bodies of men for treasonable purposes, 
was denounced as illegal By the same authority ala(\ 
public thanks were returned to the officers and mep of 
the diiicrent troops engaged in the attack of ftio pro. 
ceding tlay, in which particular graftfcaiton was eit. 
pressed at the extreme JoFbearmce manifested by the 
yeomanry when insulteff and defied by **the riotmx.** 

Oil the arrival in Londop of a dispatch ffiem the^hd^d- 
chesfer magistrates to ^ Secretiary ftw Da- 
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givibg atr account of *these^vm exiraov^naory 
procee^gs, a cabinet council was held ; the re$olt tsi 
yrhich was, the return of official letters of thanks, in thd 
name of the Prince Regent, to the magistrates Man> 
Chester^ for “ their prompt, decisive and efficient mea* 
surea for the preservation of the public tranquillify j” 
and to all the military engaged, for the support and 
assistance lent by them to me civil power. 

Tlie law officers of the crown, however, thought good* 
to advise the abandonment of the' threatened prosecution 
of Mr. Hunt and his associates for high treason } and 
tbe magistrates sent for them from their solitary cells, 
to acquaint them that they would bO proceeded against 
for a conspiracy ; which, bdng only a misdemeanor, 
they might have bail. Mr. Hunt refused to give bail 
to the amount of a single farthing, and was in conse* 
qnence conducted to Lancaster castle. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had he arrived, when bail was offeied by some of 
Ms liiends and accepted ; and he was liberated. His 
return to Manchester was one long triumphal proces- 
sion, waited upon by thousands, wlm .saluted with con- 
tinued shouts of applause him whom they now consi- 
dered as a champion and martyr of liberty. 

Notwithstanding tlie tragical event of the Manchester 
Meeting, the reformers ,still ventured to assemble as 
before, atLeeds and at other towns ; and at these rneeb^ 
ings the conduct of the Manch^er magistrates and 
yeomanry became the topic of /7<mch vehement invec- 
tive. Mourning ensigns were also exhiMted } frightfuf 
deltatls were given of the barbarous acts committed by 
the yeomanry ; and the sufferers of the l6th of August 
were eulogised as martyrs. On none of these occasions, 
xifhere the lobal authorities fcgbore to interpose, did the 
4^tdsft breach of the peace ensue ; but at Paisley, the 
ai^iliei>Of •tbe'flags cffihe reformers by the magistrates, 
on their return ffom the meeting,, gave occasion, or pre- 

however, without 

throughout lha oountry began to rouse 
approjicil<>s]id> asowid^so^tny giv^ by 
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gov^irAm^ir to wh^t appeared an illegal kct.of power,'! 
accolnpanied by circumstances of great violence* an^ 
m^elty } and numerous requisitions, both for town and' 
county meetings, were signed on the occation. In many' 
places, the sherif]&, or other local authorities, refused tO) 
sanction these assemblages, which were then held uader 
private auspices, and onen both very numerously and 
very respectably attended. A large meeting m the 
> county of York was countenanced by the presence of 
Earl Fitzwilliam, the lord-lietunant of the west riding, 
as well as by that of tnany noblemen and gentiemdd Of 
the first consequence, who spoke on the subject in a 
strain equally animated and temperate. The resolutions 
passed, expressed no opinion on the transactions at Man- 
Chester except that tliey loudly called for an inequity, 
which the Prince Regent was petitioned to institute. 
The result was, the immediate dismissal of Earl 
william from tlie li^tenancy of the west riding *, an 
act which excited a strong sensation through the whole 
kingdom. An address of the corporation of London, 
expressing warm indignation at the Manchester pro* 
ceedings, and earnestly calling for inquiry, received vom 
the Regent an answer in the tone of rebuke ; and io}^ 
addresses, and offers for raising troops of yeodianr^ were 
zealously promoted by the frieq^ of administratian.! A* 
veteran battalion of between ten and eleven thousatad 
men was also fonne\from the Chelsea pensioners. 

At Manchester, the.|iuthorities showed a determina* 
tion to carry matters through with a high hand ; no 
depositions against the yeomanry or police officers, Ity 
tliose whom they had injured, were received ; the ccl* 
roner directed verdicts to be returned on the victims 
of the lOth of August, on which no judicial proceedings 
could be founded; and the Lancashire grand 
*thre\iv out all the bills preferred against individuals by 
the sufferers on that day. t ‘»i • • ' ». juf ^ 

Amid these circumstances, the'«dmnh^‘'of palMt^ 
ment was impatiently expected by all partich,'iid)d<dd 
met for dispatch of busmens on NoveinhdfT^^ idllie 
royal speech lamenthd the necessity ofqsuamtikdngflll^ 
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Hoaies thus earfy, created by the^^rmlehce of sedi^ 
tknKi {mKttces hi the ihanufacturitig districts, ttrhidi 
had been carried on with increased activity rince fhtsy 
hhd been last assembled in Parliam^t» 

“ They have led,'* continued his Royal Highness, 
**^to proceedings incompatible with the public tritn<- 
quUlity and with the peaceful habits of the industrious 
classes of the community ; and a spirit is now manh 
fested, utterly hostile to the constitution of this king^ 
dom, and aiming not only at the change of those po- 
litical institutions which have hitherto constituted the 
pride and security of this country, but at the subversion 
df the rights of property and of all order in society. 

♦* I have given directions that the necessary informa- 
tion on this subject shall be laid before you ; and 1 feel 
it to be my indispensable duty, to press on your imme- 
diate attention the consideration of such measures as 
may be requisite for the counteraction and suppression 
of a system which, if not effectually checked, must bring 
confusion and ruin on the nation.” , 

An amendment to the address was moved in the 
House of Lords by Earl Grey, in which, while the ne.* 
Cessity ef checking any practices dangerous to the laws 
and the constitution was fully admitted, a steong opi- 
nion was eiCprcssed of ^he expediency of conciliation, 
and of inquiry into the transactions at Manchester, for 
the purpose of allaying the feeliq^S to which they had 
given birth, and of satisfying fhb people that the lives 
his Majesty’s subjects could not be satniheed with 
inapuilfty. 

Lord Siduouth, who felt himsdf officially called 
upon ter a n^ly, declared, respecting the transactions 
at Manchester, that neva* had so much exaggerationt 
n^epresentatiini and telsehood gone terth concerning 
a public event. Tlu^ die meetingi be would boldly 
take u^n* him to asse^ <u«s not only illegal but 
trMM||ble. The m^jst^tttel^WtAild have acted not 
but ufuustly ana' basely, had tfa^ done 
dlflKhfe th^ th^ jffid j the letter of approbation was 
iPImoned by & c^inet euidicU, attd he, ter his patt, 
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w not shiihk fronj any part of tiie l^ponability in*, 
oorred. The danger, he said, with which we were 
threatened from the discontented state of the ptiblio 
mind, was generally admitted, and its magnitude should 
induce their lordships to unite in vigorous measures to 
avert it. If there was any feature in that diinger more 
alarming than another, it was the conduct of some ^er> 
sons who encouraged and emboldened the disaiTected*. 

-by standing between the government they assailed and 
the party assailing. 

After an animated discussion, in which the necessity 
of inquiry was strenuously maintained by the lords in 
opposition, and as strenuously resisted by ministers and 
their friends; and in which also the dismissal of Earl Fitz* 
william was much commented on, the House divided 
on Lord Grey’s amendment : non-contents present, 
121, proxies, 38,*— 159; contents present, 31, proxies, 
3,*— SL 

In the House of Commons, an amendment to the 
address similar in spirit to that proposed by Earl Grey 
in the House of Lords, was moved by Mr. Tierney in 
an animated and able speech, in which he drew a me> 
lancholy picture of the state of the country, affirming 
that the measures of ministers had brought it to the 
brink of despair. He also started, that the cause of 
parliamentary reforip had been working its way for 
years, and that the g»'‘'at mass of the people did not 
now feel the state of the representation favourable to 
them. The diffiision of education, be said, which par- 
liament itself had sanctioned, had compelled the House 
to submit to all the criticisms on its proceedings which 
men thought themselves justified by the frets and by 
their own knowledge in making. If government thought 
that by passing new laws, by raising new troops, or by 
fhe promulgation of loyal addresses, they cotdd put 
down the awakened i^irit of the countigf^ they would 
find themselves grievously mistaken: He then adverted 
to the Manchester business, ^d ii^d at oonsiderablie 
length the necessity of inquiry. Qa. the' ifismissal of 
Eari Fitzwiltian^ he marie aodote severe remaiks. 
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Lord Casttiereagh declined following the lionourabL 
mover of the amendment througH his remarks on th? 
state of the country, because the only definite or tan- 
gible proposition whiph he had offered, was one for in- 
quiry into the Manchester transactions ; and because 
he should himself on the morrow lay before the House 
in a printed form, tlie mass of information on which go- 
vernment intended to proceed, and also explain the 
measures which it had it in contemplation to propose. 
His lordship justified the means taken for the dis- 
persion of the Manchester mefeting, and asseited, as 
what he believed to be the fact, though conflicting evi- 
dence was, he admitted, to be expected, that three at- 
tempts had been made to read the riot act before tfie 
interference of the military. He ended by supporting 
the original address. Many members delivered their 
sentiments on this interesting topic, and after some con- 
test, the opposition carried an adjournment of the 
debate. 


On the following day, the promised documents re- 
specting the state of popular feeling in the manufac- 
turing districts, were laid before parliament. These 
pieces consisted partly of tlie correspondence of official 
persons with the Secretary of the Home Department, 
partly of communications to such persons made by in- 
dividuals whose names" wire suppressed. The letters 
of the Manchester magistrates previously to the l6th 
of August expressed appreherrsions that a fonnid- 
ablc insurrection was irr contemplation. They bore 
testimony to the “ deep distresses” of the manufac- 
turing classes, of which advantage was takerr by the 
disafi^cted to instil their pernicrous doctrines, and as- 
signed “ hunger” as the natural c»usc of their willing- 
ness to listen to any proposal for the redress of their 
grievances. These magistrates mentioned the popular 
meetinatt and the freedom of the press as principal 
^ their alarm. Some letters from the Earl of 


f, lord-lieutenant of the county of Lancastei, 
rred to the failure of his attempts to raise a body 
^ y^manry. Tlie practice of trmning was affirmed in 
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many affidavits and examinations, to prevail extensively 
amon^fif the reformist j but in some cases it appeared tliat 
nothing more had been intended by tlicse men than to 
enable themselves to march in the semblance of military 
array to their meetings, and it appeared that sticks baa 
been the only weapons carried to drill. A communi- 
cation from Earl Eitzwilliam on the state of the West 
Riding, mentioned that the last reform meeting on Hun- 
slet Moor had been less numerously attended than the 
former ones, and conveyed the sentiment, that the 
fashion of holding such meetings might safely be left 
to die away sjiontaneonsly. Sir John Ilyng» commander 
of the district, stated, that it seemed certain that simul- i 
taneous meetings were to have been held at many 
neighbouring towns, which he named, but that disunion 
among the le.tders had baffled the design, ihe grand, 
jury of C’he^hire notified the alarm felt for their lives and 
jiroperiics by his Majesty’s loyal subjects in some part 
of the Maci 'e.->field district, where active measures Qf 
terror and intimidation had for a shoii;^ time past pre- 
vailed. The distress and discontent of the people of 
the west riding of Yorkshire, where pikes and pistols 
in small (piantities were said to be manufacturing, made 
the subject of some communications; and similar state- 
ments respecting the soutliwest^of Scotland, where em- 
ployment and wag^ had fa lien off in a still moie deplor- 
able degree, were utibidcd by others. 

'J'liis body of cvidctnje having been submitted U> tlie 
two Houses," the ministers proceeded to open their sys- 
tem of do tensive measures. As a kind of prclimiuaiy, 
the I.ord (Jianccllor, on November ‘29th, pioposed an 
act, which, he said, did not arise out of the arcupi- 
staucci of the times, but liad been contemplated by 
him long ago, for taking away the right of traversing in 
cases of misdemeanour. On the second reading, tlus 
bill was opposed by Earl Grosvenor; who ssud, . that 
while the Attorney General was allowed to hold infQr- 
mations over the heads of' defendants for an indefiMte 
time, it was greatly adding to the grievaitce to abo isi 
tlie right of imparlance ; for thus the se9unty of ftie 
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subject was diminished,' and tlie po\ver of the crown in- 
creased. LordErskine also objected to it, as depriving the 
peojile of an ancient and important privilege, and re- 
marked on the singulm" coincidence of its being brought 
forward at a time when the table of the House was 
covered with other bills tending to abridge the rights 
of the people. The Earl of Liverpool declared, that if 
their lordships did not ])ass this bill, they had better at 
once declare, that every species of blasphemy and se- 
dition was to be tolerated in liiture. Persons charged 
with the higher crimes rvere in most instances brought 
immediately to trial, whilst in lesser crimes, a delay 
might be claimed sometimes extending to a year. 'Fhus, 
in cases of libel, the offence might be repeated day after 
day and hour after hour before the party was brought 
to trial. He agreed that the measure was an innova- 
tion, and that the House was bound to reipiire evidence 
of a strong necessity ; but thi^ existed, he contended, 
in thb state of the country and the practices which 
notoriously prevailed. Lord Holland urged, that the 
measure ought in equity to be so altered as to legislate 
on both sides, by preventing the delays whicli occurred 
by prosecutions in ew officio informations, as well as in 
those by indictments. In compliance with this sug- 
gestion, the Lord Chancellor, on the third reading, pro- 
posed an additional clause for the pi'»'pose of compelling 
the Attorney General either to bring a defendant to 
trial within a twelvemonth, or ^.o enter a noli prosequi. 
By favour of this amendment, the bill passed both 
Houses w'ithout further opposition. 

The additional measures for the restriction of jmblic 
liberty, proposed by Lord Sidmouth in the House of 
Lords and Lord CastlereagU in the Commons, were 
the following, iln act to render the publication of a 
blasphemous or seditious libel punishable, on a second* 
con\iction» at the discretion of the court, by fine, im- 
prisonment, banisiiment, or transportation, and to give 
power in cases of a second conviction, to seize the copies 
of ^he libel in possession of the publisher.'— A stamp 
dl^'^qual to that paid by new spapers on all publications 
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of less than a given /lumber of sheets, with ai. obligation 
on’ all publishers of such pieces to enter into recogni- 
sances for the payment of such penalties as might in 
future he inflicted on them. Tlte pre^^s being thus re- 
strained, seditious meetings were to be controlled by 
the following provisions That a re([uisition for the 
holding of any meeting, other tlian those regularly called 
by a sheriff boroughreeve or other magistrate, should 
be signed by seven householders, and that it should be 
illegal for any person# not inhabitants of the place in 
which such meeting was held, to attend it. Also, that 
magistrates should be empowered within certain limita^ 
tions to appoint the time and place of meeting. — To i 
repel danger from the mustering of an illegal force, it 
was proposed to prohibit military training, except under 
the aulhority of a magistrate or lieutenant of a county ; 
and, HI the disturbed districts, to give to magis- 
trates the power of seizing anns believed to be collected 
for unlawful puqioses, an4 also to apprehend and detain 
persons so carrying arms. 

A smilar outline of these intended measures was on 
the same day offered to the House of Commons by 
Lord Castlcreagb. Of all these modes of restriction on 
public liberty, that for the prevention of secret military 
training was the only one whicji passed without opposi- 
tion, from agenerd^ '■"Uhc of its expediency, under the 
existing circumstance-, ol’ the country. The bill for 
the seizure of arms, wb^h, under certain circumstances 
and in particular districts, authorized search in private 
houses “ by day or night,” was strenuously resisted in 
both Houses ; and an amendment for omitting the 
words “ or night,” was put to a division in ' the Com- 
mons, but lost by 1.^8 to 46. That clause of the blas- 
^phenuMis and semtious libel bill, by which libel of this 
naturi , on a second conviction, was rendered punish- 
able by transportation, was withdrawn by ministers in 
the Commons, after passing the Lords; but the penalty 
of banishment, previously unknown to English law, 
was suffered to be enacted. The seditious meeting bill 
received in its progress a modification by which all 
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meetings held within any room or. building were ex- 
empted from its operation. Several limitations of the 
bill lor subjecting small publications to the newspa])er 
stani]) were also admitted. With these and a few 
smaller exceptions, ministers succeeded in carrying into 
full clfcct the system of rigor and coercion by which they 
judged it advisable to encounter the irritation and turbu- 
lence of a free, an enlightened, and a suffering people. 

Snell were the final acts of the year 1819, and of the 
last jiarliamcnt of the reign of George III. The pro- 
tracted existence and sufferings of the monarch were 
now last drawing to a close. As early as the month of 
November, the hitherto finn health of his Majesty had 
undergone a sudden alteration ; and though the imme- 
diately dangerous symptoms of the attack were removed, 
they were productive of a state of gon('.ral feebleness and 
decay, which his immediate attendants soon jiereeivcdto 
admit ol‘ but one termination. No bulletins, except 
the monthly reports of the physicians to the council 
over which the Duke of York presided, w’cre how'ever 
issued ; and the country received with a momentary 
feeling of snrjirise, the notification, that on the evening 
of the ^9tli of January 18‘J(), King George III. had 
breathed his last without suffering and almost without 
a disease ; having attain od the SSd year of his age and 
the Goth of his reign. 

The public cojuluct of this prince, and the tenden- 
cies of the political principles by which it was guided, 
might afford much scope tor discussion, and will be 
differently estimated by opposite ])arties j but respecting 
his private and domestic character, little variance of 
opinion has at any time existed am'^ng his contempora- 
ries. - Probity, and a strict sense of religious obligation, 
formed the basis of his moral character ; — moderation^ ^ 
and simplicity of his habits and manners, — and bene- 
volence of his disposition. A faithful and affectionate 
husband, a fond and assiduous parent, and a kind, con- 
siderate and affable master, he secured the respect and 
attachment of all who beheld him nearly, and was ap- 
proved by the moral feelings of the whole nation. His 
.intellectual faculties, originally of no high order, were 
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permanently clouded by the constitutional malady 
fiust exhibited itselt at an early period of his life. 
An inflexible persistence in the line of conduct which 
he had once judged it right to allopt, — an immoveable 
adherence to the maxims of government instilled into 
4iim by his earliest instructors, formed the leading cha- 
racteristic of his mental constitution, and that which 
influenced in the most important manner the destinies 
of his kingdoms. 

In literary taste, Oeorge III. was supposed to be 
somewfiat deficient, though he collected one of the 
noblest libraries extant; but the fine arts, especially 
music and jjainti ng, he loved, patronised, and in a con-/ 
siderable degree understood. Agriculture also and 
some of tlic mechanic arts were among his pursuits, 
and hunting, till a late period of life, formed his princi- 
pal aniuseinoit. 

His fi^i^^ rttachmoit to the church of which he was 
the head, totally exempt from bigotry; he uni- 
-ibrmly insisted that no species of religious persecution 
should take place under his sway ; all the relaxations 
of the penal laws attecting the catliolics and the pro- 
testant dissenters, bcxir date from his reigii, and were 
sanctioned by his beneficent and equitable mind ; and 
a genuine scruj)lc of conscicrfcig resj)ecting his corona- 
tion oath, scciiis j%)ne to liSvc opposed his conceding to 
the former sect the fuH rights of citizens. 

To the system of g^peial education promulgated by 
Joseph Lancaster, his majesty early extended his firm 
and liberal siq)port ; nobly disdainful of the scruples 
and alnrj)is which it excited in other quarters. On this 
subject iic once uttered the memorable wish, that the 
day inij'ht come in which every poor child in his domi- 
^ nioiis -.vould be able to read its bible.'^ 

P(; . .erity will number George III. with the best men, 
though not the ablest monarchs, who have borne the 
BriUsU sceptre. 

FINIS. 
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